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TO 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  m.d.  f.k.s. 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LINN7EAN  SOCIETY, 

Sfc,  fyc.  6fc, 


My  dear  Sir , 

*  >  .  # 

There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  profession ,  to  whom  I  could  with  greater 
satisfaction ,  or  with  so  much  propriety ,  dedicate  this 
work,  as  to  yourself 

Ardent  and  zealous  in  the  advancement  of  our 
science ,  you  must  deeply  deplore  the  prejudices  that 
retard  its  jor  ogress  ; — eminently  enlightened  in  Natural 
History,  you  can  justly  appreciate  the"  importance 
of  its  applications  to  Medicine ;  while  your  well, 
known  earnestness  in  upholding  the  dignity,  and  in 
encouraging  the  legitimate  exercise  of  our  profession, 
marks  you  as  the  most  proper  patron  of  a  work ,  the  aim 

of  which  is  to  extinguish  the  false  lights  of  empiricism, 

• 

and  to  substitute  a  steady  beacon  on  the  solid  and  per - 
manent  basis  of  truth  and  science :  at  the  same  lime , 
the  extensive  practice  which  your  talents  and  urbanity 
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so  justly  command  in  this  metropolis ,  must  long  since 
have  taught  you  the  full  extent  of  that  empiricism 
which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  expose ,  and  the 
practical  mischief  of  that  ignorance  which  it  has  been 
my  object  to  enlighten . 

Nor  let  me  omit  to  mention  the  claims  of  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  has  for  many  years  subsisted  between  us  ;  be 
assured  that  I  am  gratefully  sensible  of  those  personal 
obligations  which  so  fully  justify  this  public  avowal 
of  them  ;  confidently  trusting  that  you  will  not  measure 
the  gratitude  which  your  kindness  has  inspired ,  by  the 
merits  of  the  offering  by  which  it  is  acknowledged ,  but 
rather  by  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  Dedication y  by 
which  I  am  enabled  to  express 

My  respect  for  your  talents ; 

esteem  for  your  virtues  ; 
and  wishes  for  your  happiness  ; 

JOHN  AYRTON  PARIS ■ 

A  ■*  s*  4 

Dover  Street , 

October ,  1820. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 

FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  Third  Edition  of  this  work  having  been 
disposed  of  in  less  than  three  months,  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  resume  the  labours  of  the  press,  after 
an  interval  of  repose  much  shorter  than  could  possibly 
have  been  anticipated  ;  still,  however,  no  opportunity 
has  been  lost,  nor  have  any  pains  been  spared,  to 
render  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage 
which  it  has  received.  The  substance  of  the  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians  during  the 
present  year,  has  been  embodied  in  the  First  Part  of 
the  Pharmacologia,  by  which  the  subject  of  Medicinal 
Combination  has  been  materially  extended  in  its 
views,  and,  as  I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  increased  in 
practical  utility  by  a  farther  developement  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  its  principles;  some  alterations  have  on 
this  account  necessarily  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  subjects,  in  order  to 
render  their  bearings  and  mutual  relations  more 
distinct  and  apparent.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Pharmacologia,  comprehending  the  particular  history 
of  each  medicinal  substance  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  some  interesting  discoveries  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  interval. 


J.  A.  P. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  Public  are  already  in  possession  of  many 
pharmaceutical  compendiums  and  epitomes  of  plau¬ 
sible  pretensions,  composed  with  the  view  of  directing 
the  practice  of  the  junior,  and  of  relieving  the  occa¬ 
sional  embarrassments  of  the  more  experienced  prac¬ 
titioner.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than 
to  disparage  their  several  merits,  or  to  question  their 
claims  to  professional  utility ;  but  in  truth  and 
justice  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  these  works 
relate  to  the  art  of  composing  scientific  prescriptions, 
their  authors  have  not  escaped  the  too  common  error 
of  supposing  that  the  reader  is  already  grounded  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  ;  or,  to  borrow  the 
figurative  illustration  of  a  popular  writer,  that  while 
they  are  in  the  ship  o  f  science,  they  forget  the  disciple 
cannot  arrive  without  a  boat.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  book  that  is  calculated  to  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance,  or  which  professes  to  teach  the  Grammar,  and 
ground  work  of  this  important  branch  of  medical 
knowledge.  Numerous  are  the  works  which  present 
us  with  the  detail,  but  no  one  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject.  We  have  copious  catalogues  of  formal 
recipes,  and  many  of  unexceptionable  propriety,  but 
the  compilers  do  not  discuss  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  constructed,  nor  do  they  explain  the  part 
which  each  ingredient  is  supposed  to  perform  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  formula  ;  they  cannot  therefore 
lead  to  any  useful  generalization,  and  the  young 
practitioner*,  without  a  beacon  that  can  direct  his 
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course  in  safety,  is  abandoned  to  the  alternative  of 
two  great  evils — a  feeble  and  servile  routine,  on  one 
hand,  or  a  wild  and  lawless  empiricism,  on  the  other. 
The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this 
deficiency:  and  while  I  am  anxious  to  c  catch  the 
ideas  which  lead  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,’  it  is 
not  without  hope  that  I  may  also  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  means  by  which  our  already  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  more  widely  and  usefully  extended; 
and,  by  offering  a  collective  and  arranged  view  of  the 
objects  and  resources  of  medicinal  combination,  to 
establish  its  practice  upon  the  basis  of  science,  and 
thereby  to  render  its  future  career  of  improvement, 
progressive  with  that  of  the  other  branches  of  medicine; 
or,  to  follow  up  the  figurative  illustration  already 
introduced,  to  furnish  a  boat ,  which  may  not  only  con - 
xcy  the  disciple  to  the  ship ,  but  which  may  also  assist 
in  piloting  the  ship  herself  from  her  shallow  and  trea¬ 
cherous  moorings.  That  the  design  however  of  the 
present  work  may  not  be  mistaken,  it  is  essential  to 
remark  that  it  is  elementary  only  in  reference  to  the 
art  of  prescribing,  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  already  acquainted  with  the  common  mani¬ 
pulations  of  pharmacy,  and  with  the  first  principles  of 
chemistry.  When  any  allusions  are  made  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  being  only  supplementary,  or  as  explanatory 
of  their  nature,  in  reference  to  the  application  or 
medicinal  powers  of  the  substance  in  question.  The 
term  Pharmacologia,  as  applied  to  the  present 
work,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  contradistinc- 
tive  to  that  of  Pharmacotceia  ;  for  while  the  latter 
denotes  the  processes  for  preparing,  the  former  com¬ 
prehends  the  scientific  methods  of  administering  medi¬ 
cinal  bodies,  and  explains  the  objects  and  theory  of 
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their  operation.  The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  not  only  as 
being  that  best  calculated  for  reference,  but  one 
which,  in  an  elementary  work  at  least,  is  less  likely 
to  mislead,  than  any  arrangement  founded  on  their 
medicinal  powers  ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  discriminating  in  every  case  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  effects  of  a  medicine,  substances  very 
dissimilar  in  their  nature,  have  been  enlisted  into  the 
same  artificial  group,  and  when  several  of  such  bodies 
have,  from  a  reliance  upon  their  unity  of  action,  been 
associated  together  in  a  medicinal  mixture,  it  has  too 
often  happened  that,  like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus, 
they  have  opposed  and  destroyed  each  other.  The 
object  and  application  of  the  red  marginal  letters,  to 
which  the  name  of  Key  Letters  has  been  given,  are 
fully  explained  in  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  scheme  possesses  a  more  substantial 
claim  to  notice  than  that  of  mere  novelty  :  it  will  be 
perceived  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  officinal 
formula?  these  letters  are  also  occasionally  introduced, 
to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  particular  sub¬ 
stance,  under  the  head  of  which  it  stands,  operates  in 
the  combination.  If  any  apology  be  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  medicinal  formula?,  it  may  be 
offered  in  the  words  of  Quintillian,  who  very  justly 
observes,  u  In  omnibus  fere  minus  valent  prcecepta 
quarn  exempla  ;  or  in  the  language  of  Senec  a,  u  Lon- 
gum  est  iter  per  prcecepta ,  breve  et  ejficax  per  ex¬ 
emplar  Under  the  history  of  each  article,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known  for  its  efficacious  administration,  such  as,  1. 
Its  sensible  qualities .  2.  Its  chemical  composition ,  or 

the  constituents  in  which  its  medicinal  activity  resides. 
2.  Its  relative  solubility  in  different  menstrua ,  and  the 
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proportions  in  winch  it  should  he  mixed ,  or  combined 
with  different  bodies ,  in  order  to  produce  suspension ,  or 
saturation.  4.  The  Incompatible  Substances ,  that  is 
to  say,  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  destroy¬ 
ing-  its  properties,  or  of  rendering  its  flavour  or 
aspect,  unpleasant  or  disgusting.  .5.  The  most  eligi¬ 
ble  forms  in  which  it  ean  be  exhibited.  6.  Its  specific 
doses.  7.  Its  Medicinal  Uses ,  and  Effects.  8.  Its 
Preparations ,  Officinal  as  well  as  Extemporaneous . 
9.  Its  Adulterations.  That  such  information  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  elegant  and  successful  exhibition  of 
a  remedy,  must  be  sufficiently  apparent ;  the  injurious 
changes  and  modifications  which  substances  undergo 
when  they  are  improperly  combined  by  the  ignorant 
practitioner,  are  not  as  some  have  supposed  imaginary, 
the  mere  deliramenta  doctrines ,  or  the  whimsical  sug¬ 
gestions  of  theoretical  refinement,  but  they  are  really 
such  as  to  render  their  powers  unavailing,  or  to  impart 
a  dangerous  violence  to  their  operation.  u  Unda 
dabit  jlammas  et  dabit  ignis  aquas.  ” 

In  the  history  of  the  different  medicinal  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  is 
the  standard  to  which  I  have  always  referred,  although 
it  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  frequently  availed 
myself  of  the  resources  with  which  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  abound.  To  a  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  adulterations  to  which  each  article 
is  so  shamefully  exposed,  too  much  importance  can 
be  scarcely  attached,  and  under  this  palpable  source 
of  medicinal  fallacy  and  failure,  may  be  very  fairly 
included  those  secret  and  illegitimate  deviations  from 
the  acknow  ledged  modes  of  preparation,  as  laid  down 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  whether  practised  as  expe¬ 
dients  to  obtain  a  lucrative  notoriety,  or  from  a 
conceit  of  their  being  improvements  upon  the  ordinary 
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processes  ;  lor  instance,  we  have  lately  heard  of  a 
wholesale  chemist  who  professes  to  supply  a  syrup  of 
roses  of  very  superior  beauty,  and  who  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  substitutes  the  petals  of  the  red  (v osa  gallica)  for 
those  of  the  damask  rose  (rosa  centifolia) ;  we  need 
not  be  told,  that  a  preparation  of  more  exquisite 
colour  may  be  thus  afforded,  but  allow  me  to  ask  if 
this  underhanded  substitution  be  not  a  manifest  act  of 
injustice  to  the  medical  practitioner,  who  instead  of 
a  laxative  syrup,  receives  one  which  is  marked  by 
the  opposite  character  of  astringency.  These  obser¬ 
vations  will  not  apply,  of  course,  to  those  articles 
which  are  avowedly  prepared  by  a  new  process  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  practitioner  is  enabled  to  make  his 
election,  and  either  to  adopt  or  refuse  them  at  his 
discretion.  Thus,  since  the  article  Exlracta  in  this 
work  has  been  printed  off,  Mr.  Barry  has  applied  his 
ingenious  patent  apparatus  for  boiling  in  vacuo ,  to 
the  purpose  of  making  Extracts;  we  might  almost  say 
a  priori,  that  the  results  must  be  more  active  than 
those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  they  must 
pass  the  ordeal  of  experience  before  they  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  practice.  As  a  brief  notice  of  the  most 
notorious  Quack  Medicines  may  be  acceptable,  the 
formulae  for  their  preparation  have  been  appended  in 
notes,  each  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  particular 
article  which  constitutes  its  prominent  ingredient ; 
indeed  it  i«  essential  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
acquainted  with  their  composition,  for  although  he 
would  refuse  to  superintend  the  operation  of  a  boasted 
panacea ,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  counteract  its  baneful  influence. 

From  what  has  been  thus  stated,  it  will  appear 
that  the  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  has  been 
so  enlarged  in  its  bulk  and  extended  in  its  views, 
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that  if  rather  merits  the  appellation  of  a  new  woilq 
than  that  of  a  renewed  edition  of  a  former  one. 

The  Historical  Introduction ,  comprehending  the 
substance  of  two  of  the  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  last  year,  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  from  the  recently  established  chair  of 
Materia  Medica,  has  been  prefixed  to  the  work,  at 
the  desire  of  several  of  the  auditors  ;  and  I  confess 
my  readiness  to  comply  with  this  request,  as  it  enabled 
me  at  once  to  obviate  any  misconception  or  unjust 
representation  of  those  remarks  which  I  felt  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  offer  to  the  College. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  itself  is  divided 
into  two  separate  and  very  distinct  parts,  the  First 
comprehending  the  principles  of  the  art  of  combina¬ 
tion, — the  Second ,  the  medicinal  history,  and  che¬ 
mical  habitudes  of  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects 
of  such  combination.  These  comprise  every  legiti¬ 
mate  source  of  instruction,  and  to  the  young  and  in¬ 
dustrious  student,  they  are  at  once  the  Loom  and  the 
Raw  Material.  Let  him  therefore  abandon  those 
flimsy  and  ill  adapted  textures,  that  are  kept  ready 
fabricated  for  the  service  of  ignorance  and  indolence, 
and  by  actuating  the  machinery  himself,  weave  the 
materials  with  which  he  is  here  presented  into  the 
forms  and  objects  that  may  best  fulfil  his  intentions, 
and  meet  the  various  exigencies  of  each  particular 
occasion. 

J .  A,  P. 


F over -street,  January ,  1320. 
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COMPREHENDING 

THE 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

BEFORE  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

FROM  THE 

CHAIR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  there  is  a  certain 
maturity  of  the  human  mind  acquired  from  generation  to 
generation ?  in  the  mass ,  as  there  is  in  the  different  stages 
of  life  in  the  individual  man ;  —  What  is  history 
when  thus  philosophically  studied y  but  the  faithful  record 
of  this  progress?  pointing  out  for  our  instruction  the 
various  causes  which  have  retarded  or  accelerated  it  in 
different  ages  and  countries  ” 

Historical  Introduction :p.  3. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION* 


AN  ANALYTICAL  inquiry  into  the  more  remark¬ 
able  CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE,  IN  DIFFERENT  AGES, 
AND  COUNTRIES,  OPERATED  IN  PRODUCING  THE 
REVOLUTIONS  THAT  CHARACTERISE  THE  HISTORY 
OF  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 

|  This,  and  the  succeeding  Essay,  on  the  subject  of 
Medicinal  Combinations,  comprehend  the  substance  of 
Four  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  Author  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  June ,  1819.] 


Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  particular  views 
Which  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  College,  on  the 
important  but  obscure  subject  of  medicinal  combina¬ 
tion,  I  propose  to  take  a  sweeping  and  rapid  sketch 
of  the  different  moral  and  physical  causes  which  have 
operated  in  producing  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes, 
which  so  eminently  characterize  the  history  of  Materia 
Medica.  Such  an  introduction  is  naturally  Suggested 
bv  the  first  glance  at  the  extensive  and  motley  as- 
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semblage  of  substances,  with  which  our  cabinets*  are 
overwhelmed.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over 
such  multiplied  groups,  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  palpable  absurdity  of  some — the  disgusting 
and  loathsome  nature  of  others — the  total  want  of 
activity  in  many — and  the  uncertain  and  precarious 
reputation  of  all — or,  without  feeling  an  eager  curio¬ 
sity  to  enquire,  from  the  combination  of  what  causes 
it  can  have  happened,  that  substances,  at  one  period 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  of  generally  acknowledged 
utility,  have  fallen  into  total  neglect  and  disrepute; — 
why  others,  of  humble  pretensions,  and  little  signifi¬ 
cance,  have  maintained  their  ground  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  on  what  account,  materials,  of  no  energy 
whatever,  have  received  the  indisputable  sanction, 
and  unqualified  support,  of  the  best  and  wisest  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  age.  That  such  fluctuations  in  opinion 
and  versatility  in  practice,  should  have  produced, 
even  in  the  most  candid  and  learned  observers,  an 
unfavourable  impression  with  regard  to  the  general 
efficacy  of  medicines,  can  hardly  excite  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  much  less  our  indignation  ;  nor  can  we  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  And,  that  another  portion  of  mankind  has 
at  once  arraigned  Physic  as  a  fallacious  art,  or  derided 
it  as  a  composition  of  error  and  fraud.  They  ask — 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  ask  with  reason — 

*  The  College  of  Physicians  may  now  be  said  to  possess  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  Materia  Medica  in  Europe.  That,  col¬ 
lected  by  Dr.  Burges,  and  presented  to  the  College  after  his  death  by 
Mr.  Brande,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed,  has  lately  been  collated  with 
the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Coombe,  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Its  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  directed  by  a  feeling  of  convenience  for  reference, 
rather  than  by  any  theoretical  views  relative  to  the  natural,  chemical, 
and  medicinal  histories  of  its  constituent  parts.  Under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  it  is  accessible  to  the  studious  and  respectable  members  of  the 
profession.  .  ^ 
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what  pledge  can  be  afforded  them,  that  the  boasted 
remedies  of  the  present  day  will  not,  like  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  fall  into  disrepute,  and,  in  their  turn,  serve 
only,  as  humiliating  memorials  of  the  credulity  and 
infatuation  of  the  physicians  who  commended,  and 
prescribed  them  ?  There  is  surely  no  question  con¬ 
nected  with  our  subjeet,  which  can  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  no  one  which  requires  a  more 
cool  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  certainly  not  any 
which  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  lecture,  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  history  of  Materia  Medica.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  examine  with  some  attention 
the  revolutions  which  have  thus  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  and  belief  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
efficacy  and  powers  of  different  medicinal  agents;  such 
an  inquiry,  by  referring  them  to  causes  capable  of  a 
philosophical  investigation,  is  calculated  to  remove 
many  of  the  unjust  prejudices  which  have  been  ex¬ 
cited,  to  quiet  the  doubts  and  alarms  which  have  been 
so  industriously  propagated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  several  sources  of  error 
and  disappointment. 

This  moral  view  of  events,  without  any  regard  to 
chronological  minutiae,  may  be  denominated  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  technical  and  barren  erudi¬ 
tion,  which  consists  in  a  mere  knowledge  of  names 
and  dates.  It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that 
there  is  a  certain  maturity  of  the  human  mind,  ac¬ 
quired  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  mass > 
as  there  is  in  the  different  stages  of  life,  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man ;  what  is  history,  when  thus  philosophi¬ 
cally  studied,  but  the  faithful  record  of  this  progress  ? 
pointing  out  for  our  instruction  the  various  causes 
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which  have  retarded  or  accelerated  its  progress  iri 
different  ages  and  countries. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica  to  its 
earliest  periods,  we  shall  find  that  its  progress  to¬ 
wards  its  present  advanced  state,  has  been  very  slow 
and  unequal,  very  unlike  the  steady,  and  successive 
improvement,  which  has  attended  other  branches  of 
natural  knowledge ;  we  shall  perceive  even  that  its 
advancement  has  been  continually  arrested  and  often 
entirely  subverted,  by  the  caprices,  prejudices,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  knavery  of  mankind  ;  unlike  too  the  other 
branches  of  science,  it  is  incapable  of  successful  gene¬ 
ralization  ;  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  remedies, 
when  are  we  able  to  produce  a  discovery  or  improve¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  the  result  of  that  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  Observation,  Analogy,  and  Experiment, 
which  has  so  eminently  rewarded  the  labours  of 
modern  science?  Thus,  Observation  led  Newton 
to  discover,  that  the  refractive  power  of  transparent 
substances  was,  in  general,  in  the  ratio  of  their  den¬ 
sity,  but,  that  of  substances  of  equal  density,  those 
which  possessed  the  refractive  power  in  a  higher 
degree  were  inflammable.  Analogy  induced  him  to 
conclude  that,  on  this  account,  water  even  must  con¬ 
tain  an  inflammable  principle,  and  Experiment 
enabled  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  to  demonstrate  the 
surprising  truth  of  Newton’s  induction,  in  their  im¬ 
mortal  discovery  of  the  chemical  composition  of  this 
fluid ;  but  it  is  clear  that  such  principles  of  research, 
and  combination  of  methods,  can  rarely  be  applied  in 
the  investigation  of  remedies,  for  every  problem  which 
involves  the  phenomena  of  life  is  unavoidably  em- 
barassed  by  circumstances,  so  complicated  in  their 
nature,  and  fluctuating  in  their  operation,  as  to  set  at 
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defiance  every  attempt  to  appreciate  their  influence; 
thus  an  observation  or  experiment  upon  the  effects 
of  a  medicine,  is  liable  to  a  thousand  fallacies,  unless 
it  be  carefully  repeated  under  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  health  and  disease,  in  different  climates, 
and  on  different  constitutions,  We  all  know  how 
very  differently  opium,  or  mercury,  will  act  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  or  even  upon  the  same  individual, 
at  different  times,  or  under  different  circumstances ; 
the  effect  of  a  stimulant  upon  the  living'  body  is  not 
in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  its  impulse,  but  in  pro-» 
portion  to  the  degree  of  excitement,  or  vital  suscep- 
tibility  of  the  individual,  to  whom  it  is  applied  :  this  is 
illustrated  in  a  clear  and  familiar  manner,  by  the  very 
different  sensations  of  heat  which  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  will  produce  under  different  circumstances  :  in 
the  road  over  the  Andes,  at  about  half  way,  between 
the  foot  and  the  summit,  there  is  a  cottage  in  which 
the  ascending  and  descending  travellers  meet;  the 
former,  who  have  just  quitted  the  sultry  vallies  at  the 
base,  are  so  relaxed,  that  the  sudden  diminution  of 
temperature  produces  in  them  the  feeling  of  intense 
cold,  whilst  the  latter,  who  have  left  the  frozen  sum* 
mits  of  the  mountain,  are  overcome  by  the  distressing 
sensation  of  extreme  heat,  But  we  need  not  climb 
the  Aqdes  for  an  illustration ;  if  we  plunge  one  hand 
into  a  basin  of  hot,  and  the  other  into  one  of  cold 
water,  and  then  mix  the  contents  of  each  vessel,  and 
replace  both  hands  in  the  mixture,  we  shall  experience 
the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  from  one  and  the  same 
medium ;  the  hand,  that  had  been  previously  in  the 
hot,  will  feel  cold,  whilst  that  which  had  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  cold  water,  will  experience  a  sensation 
of  heat.  Upon  the  same  principle,  ardent  spirits  will 
produce  very  opposite  effects  upon  different  constitu- 
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lions  and  temperaments,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  testimonies  respecting  the 
powers  of  opium  in  the  cure  of  fever  :  aliments,  also* 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  occasion 
but  little  effect,  may  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system  act  as  powerful  stimulants;  a  fact  which  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  history  ot  perso  s  who  have 
been  enclosed  in  coal  mines  for  several  days  without 
food,  from  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the  surrounding 
strata,  when  they  have  been  as  much  intoxicated  by  a 
basin  of  broth,  as  a  person,  in  common  circumstances 
would  have  been  by  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine.* 
Many  instances  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner  iu  farther  illustration  of  these  views,  and  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  a  future 
time. 

To  such  causes  we  must  attribute  the  barren  labours 
of  the  ancient  empirics,  who  saw  without  discerning, 
administered  without  discriminating,  and  concluded 
without  reasoning;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  the 
very  imperfect  state  of  the  materia  medica,  as  far  as  it 
depends  upon  what  is  commonly  called  experience. 
John  Ray  attempted  to  enumerate  the  virtues  of 
plants  from  experience ,  and  the  system  serves  only  to 
commemorate  his  failure  :  Togel  likewise  professed 
to  assign  to  substances,  those  powers  which  had  been 
learnt  from  accumulated  experience  ;  and  he  speaks 
of  roasted  toad  as  a  specific  for  the  pains  of  gout,  and 
asserts  that  a  person  may  secure  himself  for  the  w  hole 
year  from  angina,  by  eating  a  roasted  swallow ! 

*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  who  was  buried  m  the  Snow,  for  the 
space  of  eight  days,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  whom  I 
frequently  visited,  died  in  consequence  of  the  stimulants  which  she 
could  not  resist,  aud  which  in  her  peculiar  state  of  excitement  she  was 

unable  to  bear. 
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Such  must  ever  be  the  case,  when  medicines  derive 
their  origin  from  false  experience,  and  their  reputation 
from  blind  credulity. 

Analogy  lias  undoubtedly  been  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  improvement,  extension,  and  correction  of 
the  materia  rnedica,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  modern  times;  for  in  the  earlier  ages,  Chemistry 
had  not  so  far  unfolded  the  composition  of  bodies,  as 
to  furnish  any  just  idea  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  nor  had  the  science  of  Botany  taught  us  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  natural  affinities  which 
exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  fallacies  to  which  such  analogies 
are  exposed,  I  shall  hereafter  speak  at  some  length, 
and  examine  the  pretensions  of  those  ultra  chemists 
of  the  present  day,  who  have,  upon  every  occasion, 
arraigned,  at  their  self  constituted  tribunal,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  medicinal  combinations,  and  the  validity 
of  our  national  pharmacopoeias. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  already  enumerated, 
the  progress  of  our  know  ledge  respecting  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  has  met  with  others  of  a  moral  character, 
which  have  deprived  us  in  a  great  degree  of  another 
obvious  method  of  research,  and  rendered  our  depen- 
dance  upon  testimony  uncertain,  and  often  entirely 
fallacious.  The  human  understanding,  as  Lord  Bacon 
justly  remarks,  is  not  a  mere  faculty  of  apprehension, 
but  is  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  will  and  the 
passions ;  what  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  too 
easily  believes  to  be  so,  and  I  conceive  that  physic 
has,  of  all  the  sciences,  the  least  pretensions  to  proclaim 
itself  independent  of  the  empire  of  the  passions. 

In  our  researches  to  discover  and  fix  the  period 
when  remedies  were  first  employed  for  the  alleviation 
of  bodily  suffering,  we  are  soon  lost  in  conjecture, 
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or  involved  in  fable ;  we  are  unable  to  reach  the 
period  in  any  country,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
destitute  of  medical  resources,  and  we  find  among 
the  most  uncultivated  tribes,  that  medicine  is  cherished 
as  a  blessing,  and  practised  as  an  art,  as  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  by  those 
of  Lapland  and  Greenland,  of  North  America,  and 
of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  personal  feelings  of 
the  sufferer,  and  the  anxiety  of  those  about  him, 
must,  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  have  incited  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  research  to  procure  allevia¬ 
tion,  the  modification  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture 
and  dryness ;  and  the  regulation  and  change  of  diet 
and  habit,  must  have  intuitively  suggested  themselves 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  when  these  resources  failed, 
charms  and  amulets  were  the  natural  expedients  of 
the  barbarian  ever  more  inclined  to  indulge  the  de¬ 
lusive  hope  of  superstition,  than  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  sober  reason.  Traces  of  amulets  may  be  disco¬ 
vered  in  very  early  history.  The  learned  Dr.  War- 
burton  is  evidently  wrong,  when  he  assigns  the  origin 
of  these  magical  instruments  to  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies,  which  was  not  more  than  300  years  before 
Christ;  this  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  testimony  of 
Galen,  who  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  king,  Nechep- 
sus,  who  lived  63 0  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
had  written,  that  a  green  jasper  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  dragon  surrounded  with  rays,  if  applied  externally, 
would  strengthen  the  stomach  and  organs  of  digestion. 
We  have  moreover  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in 
support  of  this  opinion  ;  for  what  were  the  ear-rings 
which  Jacob  buried  under  the  oak  of  Sechem,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  Genesis,  but  amulets  ?  Nor  were  such  means 
confined  to  dark  and  barbarous  ages ;  Theophrastus 
pronounced  Pericles  to  be  insane,  because  he  disco^ 
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yered  that  he  wore  an  amulet  about  his  neck ;  and, 
in  the  declining  aera  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
that  this  superstitious  custom  was  so  general,  that  the 
Emperor  Caracalla  was  induced  to  make  a  public 
edict  ordaining  that  no  man  should  wear  any  super¬ 
stitious  amulets  about  his  person. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  various  fortuitous 
incidents,*  and  even  errors  in  the  choice  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  aliments,  must  have  gradually  unfolded  the 
remedial  powers  of  many  natural  substances  ;  these 
were  recorded,  and  the  authentic  history  of  medicine 
may  date  its  commencement  from  the  period  when 
such  records  began.  The  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians, 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  carried  their  sick  to  the 
public  roads  and  markets,  that  travellers  might  con¬ 
verse  with  them,  and  communicate  any  remedies, 
which  had  been  successfully  used  in  similar  cases  : 
this  custom  continued  during  many  ages  in  Assyria ; 
and  Strabo  states  that  it  prevailed  also  amongst  the 
ancient  Lusitanians,  or  Portuguese  :  in  this  manner 
however  the  results  of  experience  descended  only  by 
oral  tradition  ;  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius  in 
Greece,  that  medical  information  was  first  recorded; 
diseases  and  cures  were  there  registered  on  durable 
tablets  of  marble ;  the  priests  t  and  priestesses,  who 


*  Let  the  tradition  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Baik  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  are  told,  that  an  Indian  being  ill  of 
a  fever,  quenched  his  thirst  at  a  pool  of  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  bark,  from  some  trees  having  accidentally  fallen  into  it,  and 
that  he  was  in  consequence  cured. 

f  As  these  persons  were  ambitious  to  pass  for  the  descendants  of 
Esculapius,  they  assumed  the  name  of  The  Asclepiades.  The  writings 
of  Pausanius,  Philostratus,  and  Plutarch,  abound  with  the  artifices  of 
those  early  physicians.  Aristophanes  describes  in  a  truly  comic  man? 
ner  the  craft  and  pions  avarice  of  these  godly  men,  and  mentions  the 
dexterity  and  promptitude  with  which  they  collected,  and  put  into  their 
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were  the  guardians  of  the  temple,  prepared  the  re¬ 
medies  and  directed  their  application,  and  thus  com¬ 
menced  the  profession  of  physic.  With  respect  to  the 
actual  nature  of  these  remedies,  it  is  useless  to  en¬ 
quire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records,  change  of 
language,  and  ambiguity  of  description,  have  rendered 
every  learned  research  unsatisfactory;  indeed  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  which 
even  Hippocrates  employed.  It  is  however  clearly 
shewn  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the  ancients  were 
in  the  possession  of  many  powerful  remedies;  thus 
Melampus  of  Argos,  the  most  ancient  Greek  physician 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  is  said  to  have  cured 
one  of  the  Argonauts  of  sterility,  by  adminstering 
the  rust  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;  and  the  same 
physician  used  hellebore,  as  a  purge,  on  the  daughters 
of  king  Prffitus,  who  were  afflicted  with  melancholy. 
Venesection  was  also  a  remedy  of  very  early  origin, 
for  Podalirius,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
cured  the  daughter  of  Damethus,  who  had  fallen  from 
a  height,  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms.  Opium,  or 
a  preparation  of  the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in 
the  earliest  ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen 
mixed  with  wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Mene- 
laus,  under  the  expressive  name  of  nepenthe ,*  to  drive 
away  their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and 
this  conjecture  receives  much  support  from  the  fact, 

bags,  the  offerings  on  the  altar.  The  patients,  during  this  period,  re¬ 
posed  on  the  skins  of  sacrificed  rams,  in  order  that  they  might  procure 
celestial  visions.  As  soon  as  they  were  believed  to  be  asleep,  a  priest, 
clothed  ill  the  dress  of  Esculapius,  imitating  his  manners,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  daughters  of  the  God,  that  is,  by  young  actresses,  tho¬ 
roughly  instructed  in  their  parts,  entered,  and  delivered  a  medical 
opinion. 

*  Odyss.  A . 
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that  the  nepenthe  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  Thebes* 
in  Egypt. 

The  sedative  powers  Gf  the  Laetucarium ,  or  Let¬ 
tuce,  §  were  known  also  in  the  earliest  times  ;  among 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  we  read  that  after  the  death  of 
Adonis,  Venus  threw  herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces,  to 
lull  her  grief,  and  repress  her  desires.  The  sea 
onion  or  Squill ,  was  administered  in  cases  of  dropsy 
by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title  of  the  Eye 
of  Typhon.  The  practices  of  incision  and  scarifica¬ 
tion  were  employed  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy,  and  the  application  of  spirit  to  wounds  was 
also  understood,  for  we  find  the  experienced  Nestor 
applying  a  cataplasm,  composed  of  cheese,  onion,  and 
meal,  mixed  up  with  the  wine  of  Pramnos,  to  the 
wounds  of  Machaon.  J 

The  revolutions  and  vicissitudes  which  remedies 
have  undergone,  in  medical  as  well  as  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  from  the  ignorance  of  some  ages,  the  learning  of 
others,  the  superstitions  of  the  weak,  and  the  designs 
of  the  crafty,  afford  an  ample  subject  for  philosophical 
reflection  ;  some  of  these  revolutions  I  shall  proceed 
to  investigate,  classing  them  under  the  prominent 
causes  which  have  produced  them,  viz.  Superstition 
— Credulity  —  Scepticism — False  Theory — Devotion 
to  Authority,  and  Established  Routine — The  assign¬ 
ing  to  Art  that  which  was  the  effect  of  unassisted 
Nature — The  assigning  to  peculiar  substances  Pro¬ 
perties,  deduced  from  Experiments  made  on  inferior 
Animals  —  Ambiguity  of  Nomenclature  —  The  pro- 

*  Hence,  the  Tincture  of  Opium  has  been  called  Thebaic  Tincture. 

§  Allusions  to  this  plant  frequently  occur  in  the  medical  writings  of 
antiquity  ;  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in  the  decline  of  life,  sulFered  much 
from  morbid  vigilance,  until  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  every 
evening,  which  cured  him. 
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gress  of  Botanical  Science — The  application,  and  mis- 
application  of  Chemical  Philosophy — The  Influence 
of  Climate  and  Season  on  Diseases,  as  well  as  on  the 
properties,  and  operations  of  their  Remedies — The 
ignorant  Preparation,  or  fraudulent  Adulteration  of 
Medicines — The  unseasonable  collection  of  those  re¬ 
medies  which  are  of  vegetable  origin ;  and,  The  ob¬ 
scurity  which  has  attended  the  operation  of  compound 
medicines, 

SUPERSTITION. 

A  belief  in  the  interposition  of  supernatural  powers 
in  the  direction  of  earthly  events,  has  prevailed  in 
every  age  and  country,  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  its 
state  of  civilization,  or,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  its 
want  of  knowledge.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  witches  and  impostors 
have  always  held  a  competition  with  physicians.” 
Galen  also  complains  of  this  circumstance,  and  ob¬ 
serves  that  his  patients  were  more  obedient  to  the 
oracle  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  or  to  their  own 
dreams,  than  they  were  to  his  prescriptions.  The 
same  popular  imbecility  is  evidently  allegorized  in 
the  mythology  of  the  ancient  poets,  when  they  made 
both  Esculapius  and  Circe  the  children  of  Apollo  ; 
in  truth,  there  is  an  unaccountable  propensity  in  the 
human  mind,  unless  subjected  to  a  very  long  course 
of  discipline,  to  indulge  in  the  belief  of  what  is  im¬ 
probable  and  supernatural  :  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
conspicuous  with  respect  to  physic  than  to  any  other 
affair  of  common  life,  both  because  the  nature  of 
diseases  and  the  art  of  curing  them  are  more  obscure, 
and  because  disease  necessarily  awakens  fear,  and  fear 
and  ignorance  are  the  natural  parents  of  superstition^ 
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every  disease  therefore,  the  origin  and  cause  of  which 
did  not  immediately  strike  the  senses,  has  in  all  ages 
been  attributed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  to  the  resentment  of  some  invisible  demon* 
or  to  some  malignant  aspect  of  the  stars;  *  and  hence 
the  introduction  of  a  rabble  of  superstitious  remedies, 
not  a  few  of  which  were  rather  intended  as  expiations 
at  the  shrines  of  these  offended  spirits,  than  as  natural 
agents  possessing  medicinal  powers.  The  introduction 
of  precious  stones  into  the  materia  medica*  arose  from 
an  Arabian  superstition  of  this  kind  ;  indeed  De  Boot* 
who  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject,  does 
not  pretend  to  account  for  the  virtues  of  gems,  upon 
any  philosophical  principle,  but  from  their  being  the 
residence  of  spirits,  and  he  adds  that  such  substances, 
from  their  beauty,  splendour,  and  value,  are  well 
adapted  as  receptacles  for  good  spirits  ! 

Every  substance  w  hose  origin  is  involved  in  mystery, 
has  at  different  times  been  eagerly  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  medicine  :  not  long  since,  one  of  those 
show  ers  which  are  now  known  to  consist  of  the  excre¬ 
ment  of  insects,  fell  in  the  north  of  Italy  %  the  inhabi* 
tants  regarded  it  as  Manna,  or  some  supernatural  pa~  ' 
nacea,  and  they  swallowed  it  with  such  avidity,  that 
it  was  only  by  extreme  address,  that  a  small  quantity 
was  obtained  for  a  chemical  examination.  A  propen¬ 
sity  to  attribute  every  ordinary  and  natural  effect  to 

*  The  Plague  of  London  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  such  a 
cause,  as  we  learn  from  the  writers  of  that  period.  I  shall  quote  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  by  W.  Kemp,  M.A.  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Second.  “  One  cause  of  breeding  the  pestilence  is  that  corruption  of 
the  air,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the  Stars,  by  the  aspects, 
conjunctions,  and  oppostions  of  the  Planets,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  by  the  consequences  of  Comets.  Astra  regunt  homines, 
sed  tegit  astra  Deus”  Hippocrates  advises  his  son  Thessalus  to  study 
numbers  and  geometry,  ( Efiist.  ad  Thessalum.)  because,  says  lie.  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  Stars  have  a  great  effect  upon  Distempers. 
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some  extraordinary  and  unnatural  cause,  is  one  of 
the  striking*  peculiarities  of  medical  superstition;  it 
seeks  also  explanations  from  the  most  preposterous 
agents,  when  obvious  and  natural  ones  are  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  solve  the  problem.  Soranus,  for  instance, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Galen,  and  wrote  the  life 
of  Hippocrates, +  tells  us  that  honey  proved  an  easy 
remedy  for  the  aphthae  of  children,  but  instead  of  at 
once  referring  the  fact  to  the  medical  qualities  of  the 
honey,  he  very  gravely  explains  it,  from  its  having 
been  taken  from  bees  that  hived  near  the  tomb  of 
Hippocrates  !  And  even  those  salutary  virtues  which 
many  herbs  possess,  were,  in  these  times  of  supersti¬ 
tious  delusion,  attributed  rather  to  the  planet  under 
whose  ascendency  they  were  collected,  or  prepared, 
than  to  any  natural  and  intrinsic  properties  in  the 
plants  themselves;*  indeed  such  was  the  supposed 
importance  of  planetary  influence,  that  it  was  usual 
to  prefix  to  receipts  a  symbol  of  the  planet  under 
whose  reign  the  ingredients  were  to  be  collected,  and 
it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  the  character 
which  we  at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of  our  pre- 

t  It  was  this  historian  who  said,  that  Medicine  was  invented  by 
Apollo,  improved  by  Esculapius,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
physician  of  Cos. 

*  The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  who  were  both  priests  and  phy¬ 
sicians,  gathered  and  cut  the  Missletoc  with  a  golden  knife,  only  when 
the  moon  ivas  six  days  old ,  and  being  afterwards  consecrated  by  certain 
forms,  it  was  considered  as  an  antidote  to  poisons,  and  a  preventive  of 
sterility.  Plinii.  Lib.  xvi.  c.  44. 

The  Vervain,  (Verbena  officinalis),  after  libations  of  honey,  was  to  be 
gathered  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon 
shone,  with  the  left  hand  only;  when  thus  prepared,  it  was  said  to 
vanquish  fevers  and  other  distempers,  was  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of 
serpents,  and  a  charm  to  conciliate  friendship.  Plin.  Lib.  xxv.  c.  9. 
I  shall  however  hereafter  shew  that  the  medicinal  reputation  of  this 
herb  derived  its  origin  from  a  more  ancient  source  than  that  of  Druidism. 
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scriptions,  and  which  is  understood,  and  supposed  to 
mean  Recipe ,  is  a  relict  of  the  astrological  symbol  of 
Jupiter,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older  works 
on  pharmacy,  although  it  is  at  present  so  disguised 
by  the  addition  of  the  down  stroke,  which  converts  it 
into  the  letter  that  were  it  not  for  its  cloven  foot, 
we  might  be  led  to  question  the  fact  of  its  supersti¬ 
tious  origin. 


A  knowledge  of  this  ancient  and  popular  belief  in 
sideral  influence,  will  enable  us  to  explain  many  su¬ 
perstitions  in  Physic ;  the  custom,  for  instance,  of 
administering  cathartic  medicines  at  stated  periods 
and  seasons,  originated  in  an  impression  of  their 
being  more  active  at  particular  stages  of  the  moon, 
or  at  certain  conjunctions  of  the  planets :  a  remnant 
ot  this  superstition  still  exists  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  Germany ;  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  at 
4  spring  and  fall,1  so  long  observed  in  this  country, 
owed  its  existence  to  a  similar  belief.  It  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  same  superstition,  that  the  metah* 
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were  first  distinguished  by  the  names  and  signs  of  the* 
planets ;  and  as  the  latter  were  supposed  to  hold 
dominion  over  time,  so  were  astrologers  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some,  more  than  others,  had  an  influence 
on  certain  days  of  the  week ;  and)  moreover,  that 
they  could  impart  to  the  corresponding  metals  con¬ 
siderable  efficacy  upon  the  particular  days  which  were 
devoted  to  them  ;  from  the  same  belief,  some  bodies 
were  only  prepared  on  certain  days  in  the  year;  the 
celebrated  earth  of  Lemnos,  was,  as  Galen  describes, 
periodically  dug  with  great  ceremony,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  ages  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  its 
virtues ;  even  at  this  day,  the  pit  in  which  the  clay  is 
found  is  annually  opened,  with  solemn  rites  by  the 
priests,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  six  hours  after 
sun  rising,  when  a  quantity  is  taken  out,  washed, 
dried,  and  then  sealed  with  the  grand  Signior’s  seal, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople.  Formerly  it  was  death 
to  open  the  pit,  or  to  seal  the  earth,  on  any  other  day 
in  the  year.  In  the  botanical  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  more  especially  developed  in  Macer’s  Herbal, 
there  was  not  a  plant  of  medicinal  use,  that  was  not 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  some  planet,  and  must 
neither  be  gathered  nor  applied,  but  with  obser¬ 
vances  that  savoured  of  the  most  absurd  superstition, 
and  which  we  find  were  preserved  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  astrological  herbarists, 
Turner,  Culpepper,  and  Lovel. 

It  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
history  of  medical  superstition,  that  it  should  so  fre¬ 
quently  involve  in  its  trammels,  persons  who  on 
every  other  occasion  would  resent  with  indignation 
any  attempt  to  talk  them  out  of  their  reason,  and  still 
more  so,  to  persuade  them  out  of  their  senses;  and 
yet  we  have  continual  proofs  of  its  extensive  in* 
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iluence  over  powerful  and  cultivated  minds:  we  need 
only  recal  to  our  recollection  the  number  of  persons 
of  superior  rank  and  intelligence,  who  were  actually 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  magnetising  operations  of 
Miss  Prescott,  and  some  of  them  were  even  induced 
to  believe  that  a  beneficial  influence  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  spells  of  this  modern  Circe. 

Lord  Bacon,  with  all  his  philosophy,  betrayed  a 
disposition  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  charms  and 
amulets ;  and  Boyle  seriously  recommends  the  thigh 
bone  of  an  executed  criminal,  as  a  powerful  remedy 
in  dysentery.  Amongst  the  remedies  of  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne,  known  to  commentators  as  the  Doctor  Caiue 
of  Shakspeare,  who  was  physician  to  three  English 
Sovereigns,  and  who,  by  his  personal  authority,  put 
an  end  to  the  distinctions  of  chemical  and  galenical 
practitioners  in  England,  we  shall  find  the  secun- 
dines  of  a  woman  in  her  first  labour  with  a  male 
child;  the  bowels  of  a  mole,  cut  open  alive;  mummy 
made  of  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  had  died  a  violent 
death ;  with  a  variety  of  remedies,  equally  absurd,  and 
alike  disgusting. 

It  merits  notice,  that  the  medicinal  celebrity  of  a 
substance  has  not  unfrequently  survived  the  tradition 
of  its  superstitious  origin,  in  the  same  manner  that 
many  of  our  popular  customs  and  rites  have  con¬ 
tinued,  through  a  series  of  years,  to  exact  a  respectful 
observance,  although  the  circumstances  which  gave 
origin  to  them,  have  been  obscured  and  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  unrecorded  ages  :  the  chorus  of  deny  down 
is  re-echoed  by  those  w  ho  never  heard  of  the  Druids, 
or  of  the  choral  hymns  with  which  their  groves  re¬ 
sounded,  at  the  time  of  their  gathering  the  missletoe, 
while  many  a  medical  practitioner  continues  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  sacred  plant,  (  Viscus  Quercinus )  for  the 
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cure  of  liis  epileptic  patients,  without  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  owes  its  reputation  to  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  source  of  superstition  and  imposture;  nor  is 
this  the  only  faint  vestige  of  druidism  which  can  be 
adduced.  Mr.  Lightfoot  states,  with  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  evidence 
still  exists  in  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
those  ancient  Magi  held  the  Quicken  Tree,  or  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  (Sorbus  Aucuparia)  for  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other,  found  planted  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  druidical  circles  of  stones,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  it  should  be  still  believed  that  a 
small  part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  a  person,  is  a 
charm  against  all  bodily  evils, — the  dairy  -maid  drives 
the  cattle  with  a  switch  of  the  Roan  tree,  for  so  it  is 
called  in  the  highlands  ;  and  in  one  part  of  Scotland, 
the  sheep  and  lambs  are,  on  the  first  of  May,  ever 
made  to  pass  through  a  hoop  of  Roan  wood. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  state,  that  many  of  the 
practices  which  superstition  has  at  different  times 
suggested,  have  not  been  alike  absurd;  nay,  some  of 
them  have  even  possessed,  by  accident,  natural  powers 
of  considerable  efficacy,  whilst  others,  although  ridi¬ 
culous  in  themselves,  have  actually  led  to  results 
and  discoveries  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  upon  record, 
is  that  of  the  Sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,*  Knight  of  Montpellier.  Whenever  any 

*  See  “  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  Discourse  upon  the  Cure  by  Sympathy, 
pronounced  at  Montpellier,  before  an  assembly  of  Nobles  and  learned 
men.  Translated  into  English,  by  R.  White,  Gentleman,  and  published 
in  1658.”  King  James  VI.  obtained  from  Sir  Kenelm  the  discovery  of 
his  secret,  which  he  pretended  had  been  taught  him  by  a  Carmelite 
Friar,  who  had  learned  it  in  America  or  Persia. 

The  Sympathetic  Powder  was,  as  we  learn  from  cotemporary  phy¬ 
sicians,  ‘  calcined  green  vitriol 
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wound  had  been  inflicted,  this  powder  was  applied 
to  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  which  was,  more¬ 
over,  covered  with  ointment,  and  dressed  two  or  three 
times  a  day.*  The  wound  itself  in  the  mean  time 
was  directed  to  be  brought  together,  and  carefully 
bound  up  with  clean  linen  rags,  but,  above  all,  to 
be  let  alone  for  seven  days;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  bandages  were  removed,  when  the  wound 

*  This  superstitions  practice  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  poets  : 
thus  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

“  But  she  has  ta  en  the  broken  lance , 
w  And  zvashed  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 

“  And  salved  the  splinter  o’er  and  o’er. 

%i  William  of  Deloraine .  in  trance , 

“  Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round , 

“  Twisted ,  as  if  she  galled  his  wound, 

“  Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
rt  That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound." 

Canto  iii.  St.  xxiii. 

Dryden  has  also  introduced  the  same  superstition  in  his  Enchanted 
Island.  Act  v.  Scene  ii. 

Ariel.  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this 
W eapon  salve,  and  wrap  it  close from  air 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  it  again. — 

Again,  in  scene  4th,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippolito’s  sword,  wrapt 
«p. 

Hip.  0  my  wounds  pain  me, 

(She  unwraps  the  sword) 

Mir.  I  am  come  to  ease  you. 

Hip.  Alas  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me  ; 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 

Mir.  Does  it  still  grieve  you  ? 

(She  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword) 
Hip.  Blow,  methinks,  there's  something  laid  just  upon  it  : 

Mir.  Do  you.  fnd  no  ease  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  ye  s  ;  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 

Is  leaving  me— -Sweet  heaven ,  how  I  am  eased  ! 

F.  2 
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was  generally  found  perfectly  united;  the  triumph  ot 
the  cure  was  decreed  to  the  mysterious  agency  of  the 
sympathetic  powder  which  had  been  so  assiduously 
applied  to  the  weapon,  whereas,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  promptness  of  the  cure  depended 
upon  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  wound,  and 
upon  the  sanative  operations  of  nature  not  having 
received  any  disturbance  from  the  officious  inter¬ 
ference  of  art;  the  result,  beyond  all  doubt,  furnished 
the  first  hint,  which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved 
practice  of  healing  wounds  by  what  is  technically 
called  the  first  intention. 

The  rust  of  the  spear  of  Telephus,  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  a  cure  for  the  wounds  which  that  weapon 
inflicted,  was  probably  Verde  gris ,  and  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  its  use  as  a  surgical  application. 

The  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  in  India,  Turkey, 
and  Wales,  observes  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  was  practised 
on  a  superstitious  principle,  long  before  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  rational  practice  into  this  country.  The 
superstition  consisted  in  buying  it — for  the  efficacy 
of  the  operation,  in  giving  safety,  was  supposed  to 
depend  upon  a  piece  of  money  being  left  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  took  it  for  insertion.  The  members  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment,  during  the  period 
I  had  a  seat  at  the  board,  received  from  Mr.  Dubois 
a  Missionary  in  India,  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  services,  derived  from  superstitious  influence,  in 
propagating  the  practice  of  vaccination  through  that 
uncivilized  part  of  the  globe.  It  appears  from  this 
document,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which  vaccina¬ 
tion  encountered,  was  a  belief  that  the  natural  small¬ 
pox  was  a  dispensation  of  a  mischievous  deity  among 
them,  whom  they  called  Mah-ry  Umma,  or  rather, 
That  this  disease  was  an  incarnation  of  the  dire  God- 
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dess  herself,  into  the  person  who  was  infected  with  it; 
the  fear  of  irritating  her,  and  of  exposing  themselves 
to  her  resentment,  necessarily  rendered  the  natives  of 
the  East  decidedly  averse  to  vaccination,  until  a 
superstitious  impression,  equally  powerful,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  new  practice,  was  happily  effected  ;  this 
was  no  other  than  a  belief,  that  the  Goddess  Mah-iiy 
TJmma  had  spontaneously  chosen  this  new  and  milder 
mode  of  manifesting  herself  to  her  votaries,  and  that 
she  might  be  worshipped  with  equal  respect  under 
this  new  shape. 

Hydromancy  is  another  superstition,  which  has 
incidentally  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  many  mineral  waters;  a  beliefin  the  divining 
nature  of  certain  springs  and  fountains,  is  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  all  superstitions. 
The  Castalian  fountain,  and  many  others  amongst  the 
Graecians,  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature; 
by  dipping  a  fair  mirror  into  a  well,  the  Patra^ans  of 
Greece  received,  as  they  imagined,  some  notice  of 
ensuing  sickness  or  health  ;  at  this  very  day,  the 
sick  and  lame  are  attracted  to  various  hallowed 
springs  ;  and  to  this  practice,  which  has  been  observed 
for  so  many  ages  and  in  such  different  countries,  we 
are  no  doubt  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  sana¬ 
tive  powers  of  many  mineral  waters.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  moreover,  but  that  in  many  cases,  by 
affording  encouragement  and  confidence  to  a  dejected 
patient,  and  serenity  to  his  mind,  whether  by  the 
aid  of  reason  or  the  influence  of  superstition,  much 
benefit  may  arise;  for  the  salutary  and  curative  efforts 
of  nature,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  must  be  much  more 
likely  to  succeed;  equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  most 
powerful  effects  may  be  induced  by  the  administration 
of  remedies,  which,  from  their  disgusting  nature,  are 
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calculated  to  excite  strong  and  painful  sensations  of 
the  mind.  Celsus  mentions,,  with  confidence,  several 
medicines  of  this  kind  for  the  cure  of  Epilepsy,  as 
the  warm  blood  of  a  recently  slain  Gladiator ,  or  a 
certain  portion  of  human ,  or  horse  flesh  !  and  we  find 
that  remedies  of  this  description  were  actually  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  with  success,  by  Boerhaave,  in  the  cure 
of  the  Epileptics  in  the  poor-house  at  Haerlem. 
The  powerful  influence  of  confidence,  in  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  disease,  was  well  understood  by  the 
sages  of  antiquity;  the  Romans,  in  times  of  pestilence, 
elected  a  dictator  with  great  solemnity,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter — the  eifect  was  generally  instantaneous*-?* 
ci  Audacia  pro  muro  estf  and  thus  imagining  that 
they  propitiated  an  offended  god,  they  in  truth  only 
appeased  their  own  fears.  Nor  are  there  wanting  in 
modern  times,  striking  examples  of  the  progress  of  an 
epidemic  disease  having  been  suddenly  arrested  by 
some  exhilarating  impression  made  upon  the  mass  of 
the  population. 

Amongst  the  numerous  instances  which  have  been 
cited  to  shew  the  power  of  faith  over  disease,  or  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  cures  performed  by 
Royal  Touch  have  been  generally  selected  :  but  it 
would  appear,  upon  the  authority  of  Wiseman,  that 
the  cures  which  were  thus  effected,  were  in  reality 
produced  by  a  very  different  cause  ;  for  he  states  that 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Physicians  and  Serjeant 
Surgeons,  was  to  select  such  patients  afflicted  with 
scrop'  uia  as  evinced  a  tendency  towards  recovery, 
and  that  they  took  especial  care  to  choose  those  who 
approached  the  age  of  puberty  ;  in  short,  those  only 
were  produced  whom  nature  had  shewn  a  dispo-. 
sition  to  cui;e  ;  and  as  the  touch  of  the  king,  like  the 
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sympathetic  powder  of  Digby,  secured  the  patient 
from  the  mischievous  importunities  of  a  so  were 
the  efforts  of  nature  left  free  and  uncontrolled,  and 
the  cure  of  the  disease  was  not  retarded,  or  opposed 
by  the  operation  of  adverse  remedies  The  wonderful 
cures  of  Valentine  Greatracks,  performed  in  1666, 
which  were  witnessed  by  cotemporary  prelates,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  fellows  of  the  royal  society, 
amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle,  would 
probably  upon  investigation  admit  of  a  similar 
explanation  ;  it  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed, 
that  in  all  records  of  extraordinary  cures  performed 
by  mysterious  agents,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  remedies  and  other  curative  means,  which 
were  simultaneously  administered  with  them  ;  thus 
Oribasius  commends  in  high  terms,  a  necklace  of 
Pceony  root ,  for  the  cure  of  Epilepsy;  but  we  learn 
that  he  always  took  care  to  accompany  its  use  with 
copious  evacuations,  although  he  assigns  to  them  no 
share  of  credit  in  the  cure.  In  later  times,  we  have 
a  good  specimen  of  this  species  of  deception,  presented 
to  us  in  a  work  on  Scrofula  by  Mr.  Morlev,  written, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring 
the  much  injured  character  and  use  of  the  Vervain ; 
in  which  the  author  directs  the  root  of  this  plant  to 
be  tied  with  a.  yard  of  white  satin  ribband ,  around  the 
neck,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  the  patient  is  cured  ; 
but  mark,— during  this  interval  he  calls  to  his  aid  the 
most  active  medicines  in  the  materia  medica  ! 

The  advantages  which  I  have  stated  to  have  occa¬ 
sionally  arisen  from  superstitious  influence,  must  be 
understood  as  being  generally  accidental ;  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  superstitious  practices,  we  do  not  find 
that  their  application  was  exclusively  commended  in 
cases  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  powers  of  faith 
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or  of  the  imagination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  as  frequently  directed  in  affections  that  were 
entirely  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  mind. 
Homer  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  bleeding  of 
Ulysses  was  stopped  by  a  charm  ;*  and  Cato,  the 
censor,  has  favoured  us  with  an  incantation,  for  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocated  limb. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  remarking, 
that  in  the  history  of  religious  ceremonials  we  some¬ 
times  discover,  that  they  were  intended  to  preserve 
useful  customs  or  to  conceal  important  truths,  which, 
had  they  not  been  thus  embalmed  bv  superstition, 
could  never  have  been  perpetuated  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  posterity,  I  shall  illustrate  this  asser¬ 
tion  by  one  example, — whenever  the  ancients  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  a  town  or  to  pitch  a  camp,  a  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  Soothsayer  declared, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails ,  whether  they  were 
propitious  or  not  to  the  design.  What  was  this  but 
a  physiological  inquiry  into  the  salubrity  of  he  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  purity  of  the  waters  that  supplied  it  ? 
for  we  well  know  that  in  unwholesome  districts, 

*  This  superstitious  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  ancients,  but  is 
even  cherished  at  this  day,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

*:*  Tom  Pots  was  but  a  serving  man, 

But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good ; 

He  bound  his  ’kerchief  on  the  wound, 

And  ’with  some  kind  words  he  staunch’d  the  blood.”. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  u  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel” — 

“  She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  with  a  charm  she  staunch’d  the  blood.” 

The  reader  will  also  find  the  enumeration  of  several  charms,  for  this 
purpose,  in  Reginald  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  275. 
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especially  when  swampy,  the  cattle  will  uniformly 
present  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  readily  detect ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  age,  and  climate,  in  which  these 
ceremonies  were  performed,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  their  instruction  was  suggested  by  principles  of 
wise  and  useful  policy. 

*  i 

CREDULITY; 

Although  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Superstition,  yet  it 
differs  very  widely  from  it.  Credulity  is  an  unbounded 
belief  in  what  is  possible,  although  destitute  of  proof 
and  perhaps  of  probability;  but  Superstition  is  a  belief 
in  what  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical 
and  moral  world  ;  thus,  if  we  believe  that  an  inert 
plant  possesses  any  remedial  power,  we  are  credulous , 
but  if  we  w  ere  to  fancy  that,  by  carrying  it  about  w  ith 
us,  we  should  become  invulnerable,  we  should  in  that 
case  be  superstitious.  Credulity  is  a  far  greater  source 
of  error  than  Superstition;  for  the  latter  must  be 
always  more  limited  in  its  influence,  and  can  exist 
only,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  most  ignorant 
portion  of  society  ;  whereas  the  former  diffuses  itself 
through  the  minds  of  all  classes,  by  which  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  science  are  degraded,  its  valuable  labours 
confounded  with  the  vain  pretensions  of  empiricism, 
and  ignorance  is  enabled  to  claim  for  itself  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  of  delivering  oracles,  amidst  all  the 
triumphs  of  truth,  and  the  progress  of  philosophy. 
This  is  ^ery  lamentable;  and  yet,  if  it  were  even 
possible  to  remove  the  film  that  thus  obscures  the 
public  discernment,  1  question  whether  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  would  not  be  outvoted  by  the  majority 
of  our  own  profession.  In  Chili,  says  Zimmerman, 
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the  physicians  blow  around  the  beds  of  their  patients 
to  drive  away  diseases,  and  as  the  people  in  that 
country  believe  that  physic  consists  wholly  in  this 
wind,  their  doctors  would  take  it  very  ill  of  any 
person  who  should  attempt  to  make  the  method  of 
cure  more  difficult — they  think  they  know  enough , 
when  they  know  how  to  blow. 

But  this  mental  imbecility  is  not  characteristic  of 
any  age  or  country.  England  has,  indeed,  by  a  late 
continental  writer,*  been  accused  of  possessing  a 
larger  share  of  credulity  than  its  neighbours,  and  it 
has  been  emphatically  called  “  The  Paradise  of 
Quacks ,”  but  with  as  little  truth  as  candour.  If  we 
refer  to  the  works  of  iEtius,  written  more  than  1300 
years  ago,  we  shall  discover  the  existence  of  a  similar 
infirmity  with  regard  to  physic ;  this  author  has  col¬ 
lected  a  multitude  of  receipts,  particularly  those  that 
had  been  celebrated,  or  used  as  Nostrums ,  many  of 
which  he  mentions  with  no  other  view  than  to 
expose  their  folly,  and  to  inform  us  at  what  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price  they  were  purchased  :  we  accordingly 
learn  from  him  that  the  collyrium  ofDanaus  was  sold 
at  Constantinople  for  120  numismata,  and  the  cholical 
antidote  of  Nicostratus  for  tv\  o  talents  ;  in  short,  we 
shall  find  an  unbounded  credulity  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  inert  medicines,  from  the  elixir  and 
alkahest  of  Paracelsus  and  Van-Helmont,  to  the  tar 
water  of  bishop  Berkley,  the  metallic  tractors  of 
Perkins,  the  animal  magnetism  of  Miss  Prescott,  and 
may  I  not  add,  with  equal  justice,  to  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  bath  of  Dr.  Scott?  The  description  of 
Thessalus,  the  Roman  empiric  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
as  drawn  by  Galen,  applies  with  equal  fidelity  and 

*  See  a  Tour  through  England  by  Dr.  Nemnich  of  Hamburgh. 
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force  to  the  medical  Charlatan  of  the  present  day ; 
and,  if  we  examine  the  writings  ofScribonius  Largus, 
we  shall  obtain  ample  evidence  that  the  same  un¬ 
generous  selfishness*  of  keeping  medicines  secret, 
prevailed  in  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern  times; 
while  we  have  only  to  read  the  sacred  orations  of 
Aristides  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  flagrant  conduct  of 
the  Asclepiades,  from  which  he  so  severely  suffered, + 
was  the  very  prototype  of  the  cruel  and  remorseless 
frauds,  so  wickedly  practised  by  the  unprincipled 
Quack  Doctors  and  advertising  u  Medical  Boards ” 
of  our  own  times  :  and  I  challenge  the  apologist  of 
ancient  purity  to  produce  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  empirical  effrontery  and  success,  in  the  annals  of 
the  19th  century,  than  that  of  the  sacred  impostor 
described  in  the  Alexander  of  Lucian,  who  established 
himself  in  the  deserted  temple  of  Esculapius,  and 
entrapped  in  his  snares  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Roman  senators, 

SCEPTICISM. 

Credulity  has  been  justly  defined,  Belief  without  Rea* 
son.  Scepticism  is  its  opposite,  Reason  without  Belief. 

*  Nostrum,  (our  own.)  This  word,  as  its  original  meaning  implies, 
is  very  significant  of  this  characteristic  attribute  of  quackery. 

]  Aristides  was  the  dupe  and  victim  of  the  Asclepiades  for  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  years  ;  he  was  alternately  purged,  vomited,  and  blistered  ;  made 
to  walk  bare-footed,  under  a  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  he 
was  doomed  to  seek  for  the  return  of  health,  by  bathing  his  feeble  and 
emaciated  body  in  the  river.  All  this  severity,  he  was  made  to  believe, 
was  exercised  towards  him  by  the  express  directions  of  Esculapius  him- 
'  self,  with  whom  he  was  persuaded  to  fancy  that  he  conversed  in  his 
dreams,  and  frequently  beheld  in  nocturnal  visions.  Upon  one  occasion, 
the  God  fatigued  with  the  importunities  of  his  votary,  ordered  him  to 
lose  1 20  lbs.  of  blood  ;  the  unhappy  man  not  having  so  much  in  his  body, 
wisely  took  the  liberty  of  interpreting  the  oracle  in  his  own  way,  and 
parted  with  no  more  than  he  could  conveniently  spare. 
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and  is  the  natural  and  invariable  consequence  of 
credulity;  for  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that  men 
who  believe  without  reason,  are  succeeded  by  others 
whom  no  reasoning  can  convince;  a  fact  which  has 
occasioned  many  extraordinary  and  violent  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
will  enable  us  to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
rise  and  fall  of  many  useless,  as  well  as  important 
articles.  It  will  also  suggest  to  the  reflecting  prac¬ 
titioner,  a  caution  of  great  moment,  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
gerous  fault  imputed  by  Galen  to  Dioscorides,  of 
ascribing  too  many  and  too  great  virtues  to  one  and 
the  same  medicine.  By  bestowing  unworthy  and  ex¬ 
travagant  praise  upon  a  remedy,  we  in  reality  do 
but  detract  from  its  reputation,  and  run  the  risk  of 
banishing  it  from  practice ;  for  when  the  sober  prac¬ 
titioner  discovers  by  experience  that  a  medicine  falls 
so  far  short  of  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  it,  he  abandons 
its  use  in  disgust,  and  is  even  unwilling  to  concede  to 
it  that  degree  of  merit,  to  which  in  truth  and  justice 
it  may  be  entitled;  the  inflated  eulogiums  bestowed 
upon  the  operation  of  digitalis  in  pulmonary  diseases, 
excited,  for  some  time,  a  very  unfair  impression  against 
its  use;  and  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  anti- 
siphylitic  powers  of  Nitric  Acid  have  been  aggrandised, 
had  very  nearly  exploded  a  valuable  auxiliary  from 
modern  practice.  It  is  well  known  with  what  avidity 
the  public  embraced  the  expectations  given  by  Stcierck 
of  Vienna  in  1760,  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of 
Hemlock;  every  body,  says  Dr.  Fothergill,  made  the 
extract,  and  every  body  prescribed  it,  but  finding 
that  it  would  not  perform  the  wonders  ascribed  to  it, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  discordant  diseases  refused 
to  yield,  as  it  was  asserted  they  would,  to  its  narcotic 
powers,  practitioners  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme 
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of  absurdity,  and  declaring  that  it  could  do  nothing  at 
all,  dismissed  it  at  once  as  inert  and  useless.  May 
we  not  then  predict  the  fate  of  the  Cubebs ,  which  has 
been  lately  restored  to  notice,  with  such  extravagant 
praise,  and  unqualified  approbation  ? 

There  are,  moreover,  those  who  cherish  a  spirit 
of  scepticism,  from  an  idea  that  it  denotes  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  superior  intellect ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
at  that  period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  when  reason 
first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  it 
required  superiority  of  understanding  as  well  as 
intrepidity  of  conduct,  to  resist  the  powers  of  that 
superstition  which  had  so  long  held  it  in  captivity ; 
but  in  the  present  age,  observes  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
“  unlimited  scepticism  is  as  much  the  child  of  imbecility 
as  implicit  credulity .”  u  He  who  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,”  says  Rousseau,  has  brought 
himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles,  without 
discrimination,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in 
the  days  of  the  league.” 

FALSE  THEORIES, 

AND  ABSURD  CONCEITS. 

He  who  is  governed  by  preconceived  opinions,  maV 
be  compared  to  a  spectator  who  views  the  surrounding 
objects  through  coloured  glasses,  each  assuming  a 
tinge  similar  to  that  of  the  glass  employed;  thus  have 
crowds  of  inert  and  insignificant  drugs  been  indebted 
to  an  ephemeral  popularity,  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
false  theory  ;  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  Galen,  re¬ 
specting  the  virtues  and  operation  of  medicines,  may 
serve  as  an  example  ;  it  is  a  web  of  philosophical 
fiction,  which  was  never  surpassed  in  absurdity.  He 
conceives  that  the  properties  of  all  medicines  are  de- 
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rived  from  what  he  calls  their  elementary  or  cardinal 
qualities,  Heat,  Cold,  Moisture,  and  Dryness. 
Each  of  which  qualities  is  again  sub-divided  into  four 
degrees,  and  a  plant  or  medicine,  according  to  his 
notion,  is  cold,  or  hot,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  gradation;  if  the  disease  be  hot,  or  cold  in 
any  of  these  four  stages,  a  medicine  possessed  of  a 
contrary  quality,  and  in  the  same  proportionate 
degree  of  elementary  heat  or  cold,  must  be  prescribed. 
Saltness,  bitterness,  and  acridness  depend,  in  his  idea, 
upon  the  relative  degrees  of  heat  and  dryness  in 
different  bodies.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  a  belief 
in  such  an  hypothesis  must  have  multiplied  the  list  of 
inert  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  and  have  corrupted 
the  practice  of  physic.  The  variety  of  seeds  derived 
its  origin  from  this  source,  and  until  lately,  medical 
writers,  in  the  true  jargon  of  Galen,  spoke  of  the 
four  greater  and  lesser  hot  and  cold  seeds ;  and  in  the 
London  Dispensatory  of  1721,  we  find  the  powders  of 
hot  and  cold  precious  stones,  and  those  of  the  hot  and 
cold  compound  powders  of  pearl. 

The  Methodic  Sect,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Roman  physician  Themison,*  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades, 
as  they  conceived  all  diseases  to  depend  upon  over* 
bracing ,  or  relaxation ,  so  did  they  class  all  medicines 
under  the  head  of  relaxing  and  bracing  remedies ;  and 
although  this  theory  has  been  long  since  banished 
from  the  schools,  yet  it  continues  at  this  day  to  exert  a 
secret  influence  on  medical  practice,  and  to  preserve 
from  neglect  some  unimportant  medicines. 


*  The  practice  of  this  Physician  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very- 
successful,  if  we  may  credit  Juvenal. — 

“  Quot  Thecnisdn  zegros  a,utumno  Occident  uno.’* 
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The  Staiilians,  under  the  impression  of  their 
ideal  system,  introduced  Archveal  remedies,  and  many 
of  a  superstitious  and  inert  kind,  whilst,  as  they  on  all 
occasions  trusted  to  the  constant  attention  and  wisdom 
of  nature,  so  have  they  zealously  opposed  the  use  of 
some  of  the  most  efficacious  instruments  of  art,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  ;  and  few  physicians  were  so  reserved 
in  the  use  of  general  remedies,  as  bleeding,  vomiting, 
and  the  like  ;  their  practice  was  therefore  imbecile, 
and  it  has  been  aptly  enough  denominated,  u  a  medi¬ 
tation  upon  death."  They  were  however  vigilant  in 
observation  and  acute  in  discernment,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  some  faithful  and  minute  de¬ 
scriptions. 

The  Mechanical  Theory,  which  recognised 
4C  lentor  and  morbid  'viscidity  of  the  blood ”  as  the 
principal  cause  of  all  diseases,  introduced  attenuant 
and  diluent  medicines,  or  substances  endued  with  some 
mechanical  force;  thus  Fourcroy  explained  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  mercury  by  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  ad* 
vocates  of  this  doctrine  favoured  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  especially  in  schir- 
rus  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  upon  the  same  hypothetical 
principle;  for,  say  they,  whatever  is  most  forcible  in 
removing  the  obstructi©n,  must  be  the  most  proper 
instrument  of  cure  ;  such  is  Steel ,  which,  besides  the 
attenuating  power  with  which  it  is  furnished,  has  still 
a  greater  force  in  this  case  from  the  gravity  of  its 
particles,  which,  being  seven  times  specifically  heavier 
than  any  vegetable,  acts  in  proportion  with  a  stronger 
impulse,  and  therefore  is  a  more  powerful  deobstruenb 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  these  mechanical  physicians  reasoned  and  prac¬ 
tised. 
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The  Chemists,  as  they  acknowledged  no  source  of 
disease,  blit  the  presence  of  some  hostile  acid  or 
alkali,  or  some  deranged  condition  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  fluid,  or  solid  parts,  so  they  con¬ 
ceived  all  remedies  must  act  by  producing  chemical 
changes  in  the  body;  we  find  Tournefort  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  testing  every  vegetable  juice,  in  order  to 
discover  in  it  some  traces  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  ingre- 
dient,  which  might  confer  upon  it  medicinal  activity; 
The  fatal  errors  into  which  such  an  hypothesis  was 
liable  to  betray  the  practitioner,  receive  an  awful 
illustration  in  the  history  of  the  memorable  fever 
that  raged  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1699,  and  which 
consigned  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  that  city  to 
an  untimely  grave ;  an  event  which  in  a  great  measure 
depended  upon  the  Professor  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  who 
having  just  embraced  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Tan 
Helmont,  assigned  the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  a 
prevailing  acid,  and  declared  that  its  cure  could  alone 
be  effected  by  the  copious  administration  of  absorbent 
and  testaceous  medicines. 

Unlike  the  mechanical  physicians,  they  explain  the 
beneficial  operation  of  iron  by  supposing  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  proportion  of  red  globules  in  the  blood* 
on  the  erroneous*  hypothesis  that  iron  constitutes  the 
principal  element  of  these  bodies.  Thus  has  iron, 
from  its  acknowledged  powers,  been  enlisted  into  the 
service  of  every  prevailing  hypothesis;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular,  as  a  late  writer  has  justly  observed, 

*  The  animal  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wells,  but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  considered  it  to 
be  owing  to  subphosfihate  of  iron.  Mr.  Brande,  in  1812,  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  proved,  by  satisfactory  experiments,  its: 
title  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  animal  principle;  the  subsequent 
experiments  of  M.  Vauquelin  have  confirmed  Mr.  Brande’a  results. 
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that  theories  however  different,  and  even  adverse,  do 
nevertheless  often  coincide  in  matters  of  practice,  as 
well  with  each  other  as  with  long  established  empi¬ 
rical  usages,  each  bending  as  it  were,  and  conforming, 
in  order  to  do  homage  to  truth  and  experience.  And 
yet  iron,  whose  medicinal  virtues  have  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  allowed,  has  not  escaped  those  vicissitudes  in 
reputation  which  almost  every  valuable  remedy  has 
been  doomed  to  suffer;  at  one  period  the  ancients 
imagined  that  wounds  inflicted  by  iron  instruments 
were  never  disposed  to  heal,  for  which  reason  Por- 
senna,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  actually 
stipulated  with  the  Romans  that  they  should  not  use 
iron,  except  in  agriculture;  and  Avicenna  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  its  internal  use  as  a  remedy, 
when  given  in  substance,  that  he  seriously  advised  the 
exhibition  of  a  magnet  after  it  to  prevent  any  direful 
consequences.  The  fame  even  of  Peruvian  bark  has 
been  occasionally  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  false 
theory  ;  some  condemned  its  use  altogether,  u  because 
it  did  not  evacuate  the  morbific  matter,”  others,  u  be¬ 
cause  it  bred  obstructions  in  the  viscera,”  others  again, 
u  because  it  only  bound  up  the  spirits,  and  stopped  the 
paroxysms  for  a  time,  and  favoured  the  translation  of 
the  peccant  matter  into  the  more  noble  parts.”  It 
was  sold  first  by  the  Jesuits  for  its  weight  in  silver; 
and  Condamine  relates  that  in  1690,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  several  thousand  pounds  of  it  lay  atPiura 
and  Payta  for  want  of  a  purchaser. 

Nor  has  Sugar  escaped  the  venom  of  fanciful  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Dr.  Willis  raised  a  popular  outcry  against  its 
domestic  use,  declaring,  that  u  it  contained  within 
its  particles,  a  secret  acid, — a  dangerous  sharpness, — 
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which  caused  scurvys,  consumptions,  and  other  dread¬ 
ful  diseases.”  * 

Although  I  profess  to  offer  merely  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  of  those  doctrines,  whose  perverted  applications 
have  influenced  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  that  of  John  Brown, 
u  the  child  of  genius  and  misfortune.”  As  he  gene¬ 
ralized  diseases,  and  brought  all  within  the  compass 
of  two  grand  classes,  those  of  increased  and  diminished 
excitement,  so  did  he  abridge  our  remedies,  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  every  agent  which  could  operate  on  the 
human  body  wras  a  Stimulant ,  having  an  identity  of 
action,  and  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  force; 
so  that  according  to  his  views,  the  lancet  and  the 
brandy  bottle  were  but  the  opposite  extremes  of  one 
and  the  same  class :  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such 
a  doctrine  is  too  obvious  to  require  a  comment. 

But  the  most  absurd  and  preposterous  hypothesis 
that  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  bestowed 
medicinal  reputation  upon  substances  of  no  intrinsic 
worth,  is  that  of  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures,  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  is  no  less  than  a  belief  that 
every  natural  substance  which  possesses  any  medicinal 
virtue ,  indicates  by  an  obvious  and  well-marked  ex¬ 
ternal  character ,  the  disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy , 
or  the  object  for  which  it  should  be  employed !  +  This 
extraordinary  monster  of  the  fancy  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  adopted  and  cherished,  by  Paracelsus,  Baptista 
Porta,  and  Crollius,  although  traces  of  its  existence 

*  This  produced  a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  Slare,  entitled  “  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Sugars  against  the  Charge  of  Dr.  Willis  and  others  :  dedicated  to 
the  Ladies .”  1715. 

t  This  conceit  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  metaphysical  poets  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  Cowley  frequently  availed  himself  of  it  to 
embellish  his  verse. 
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may  be  certainly  discovered  in  more  ancient  authors  ; 
the  supposed  virtues  of  the  .Lapis  /Elites,  or  Eagle 
stone ,  i  described  by  Dioscorides,  JEtius  and  Pliny, 
who  assert,  that  if  tied  to  the  arm  it  will  prevent 
abortion,  and  if  fixed  to  the  thigh  forward  delivery, 
were,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  authority,  solely  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  manner  in  which  the  nodule  contained 
within  the  stone  moves  and  rattles,  whenever  it  is 
shaken  “  /Etites  lapis  agitatus ,  sonitum  edit ,  xelut  ex 
altero  lapide  preegnans The  conceit  however  did 
not  assume  the  importance  of  a  theory  until  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  we  find 
several  authors  engaged  in  the  support  of  its  truth, 
and  it  will  not  be  unamusing  to  offer  a  specimen  of 
their  sophistry ;  they  affirm,  that  since  man  is  the 
lord  of  t lie  creation,  all  other  creatures  are  designed 
for  his  use,  and  therefore ,  that  their  beneficial  qualities 
and  excellencies  must  be  expressed  by  such  characters 
as  can  be  seen  and  understood  by  every  one ;  and 
as  man  discovers  his  reason  by  speech,  and  brutes 
their  sensations  by  various  sounds,  motions,  and  ges¬ 
tures,  so  the  vast  variety  and  diversity  of  figures, 
colours,  and  consistencies,  observable  in  inanimate 
creatures,  is  certainly  designed  for  some  wise  purpose. 
It  must  be,  in  order  to  manifest  these  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  ana  excellencies,  which  could  not  be  so  effectually 
done  in  any  other  way,  not  even  by  speech,  since  no 
language  is  universal.  Thus,  the  lungs  of  a  fox  must 
be  a  specific  for  asthma,  because  that  animal  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  strong  powers  of  respiration.  Tur¬ 
meric  has  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  which  indicates 

t  This  mineral  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  belief  that  it  was 
found  in  the  nests  of  the  eagle.  It  is  a  variety  of  iron  ore,  which  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  argillaceous  iron  mines  of  this  country. 
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that  it  lias  the  power  of  curing*  the  jaundice ;  for  the 
same  reason,  Poppies  must  relieve  diseases  of  the  head  ; 
Agaricus  those  of  the  bladder  ;  Cassiajistula  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  intestines,  and  Aristolochia  the  disorders  of 
the  uterus :  the  polished  surface  and  stony  hardness 
which  so  eminently  characterise  the  seeds  of  the  Lithos- 
permum  Officinale  (Common  Gromwell)  were  deemed 
a  certain  indication  of  their  efficacy  in  calculous,  and 
gravelly  disorders;  for  a  similar  reason  the  roots  of 
the  Saxifraga  Granulata  (White  Saxifrage)  gained  re¬ 
putation,  in  the  cure  of  the  same  disease ;  and  the 
Euphrasia  (Eye-bright)  acquired  fame,  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  in  complaints  of  the  eye,  because  it  exhibits  a 
black  spot  in  its  corolla  resembling  the  pupil. 

The  blood-stone,  the  Heliotropium  of  the  ancients, 
from  the  occasional  small  specks  or  points  of  a  blood 
red  colour  exhibited  on  its  green  surface,  is  even  at 
this  day  employed  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  the  nose  ;  and  nettle 
tea  continues  a  popular  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Urti¬ 
caria.  It  is  also  asserted  that  some  substances  bear 
the  Signatures  of  the  humours,  as  the  petals  of  the 
red  rose  that  of  the  blood,  and  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
and  the  flowers  of  saffron,  that  of  the  bile.* 

I  apprehend  that  John  of  Gaddesden,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  celebrated  by  Chaucer,  must  have 
been  directed  by  some  remote  analogy  of  this  kind, 
when  he  ordered  the  son  of  Ed  ward  the  First,  who 
was  dangerously  ill  with  the  small-pox,  to  be  wrapped 
in  scarlet  cloth,  as  well  as  all  those  who  attended 
upon  him,  or  came  into  his  presence,  and  even  the 
bed  and  room  in  which  he  was  laid  were  covered  with 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  this  conceit,  see  Crollius,  in  a  Work  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  “  Basilica  Chy  mica,1’  entitled,  “  De  Signatures  internes 
rerum,  seu  de  vera  ct  viva  Anatomia  majoris  et  mlnorif  mund’u  * 
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the  same  substance,  and  so  completely  did  it  answer, 
say  the  credulous  historians  of  that  day,  that  the 
Prince  was  cured  without  having;  so  much  as  a  single 
mark  lett  upon  him. 

In  enumerating  the  conceits  of  Physic,  as  relating 
to  the  Materia  Medica,  we  must  not  pass  over  the 
idea,  so  prevalent  at  one  period,  that  All  poisonous 
substances  possessed  a  powerful  and  mutual  elective  at¬ 
traction  for  each  other ,  and  that  consequently,  if  a 
substance  of  this  kind  were  suspended  around  the 
neck,  it  would,  by  intercepting  and  absorbing  every 
noxious  particle,  preserve  the  body  from  the  virulence 
of  contagious  matter.  Angelus  Sala,  accordingly, 
gives  us  a  formula  for  what  he  terms  his  Magnes 
Arsenicalis ,  which  he  asserts  will  not  only  defend 
the  body  from  the  influence  of  poison,  but  will  from 
its  powers  of  attraction,  draw  out  the  venom  from  an 
infected  person.  In  the  celebrated  plague  of  London, 
we  are  informed  that  amulets  of  arsenic  were  upon 
this  principle  suspended  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
as  a  preservative  against  infection. 

DEVOTION  TO  AUTHORITY,  AND 
ESTABLISHED  ROUTINE. 

This  has  always  been  the  means  of  opposing  the 
progress  of  reason — the  advancement  of  natural 
truths — and  the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries ; 
whilst,  with  effects  no  less  baneful,  has  it  perpetuated 
many  of  the  stupendous  errors,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  as  well  as  others  no  less  weighty, 
and  which  are  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

To  give  general  currency  to  an  hypothetical  opi¬ 
nion,  or  medicinal  reputation  to  an  inert  substance, 
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requires  only  the  talismanic  aid  of  a  few  great  names  ; 
when  once  established  upon  such  a  basis,  ingenuity, 
argument,  and  even  experiment,  may  open  their  in¬ 
effectual  batteries.  It  is  an  instinct  in  our  nature, 
to  follow  the  track  pointed  out  by  a  few  leaders;  we 
are  gregarious  animals,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  phy¬ 
sical  sense,  and  we  are  addicted  to  routine,  because 
it  is  always  easier  to  follow  the  opinions  of  others 
than  to  reason  and  judge  for  ourselves.  u  The  mass 
of  mankind,”  as  Dr.  Paley  observes,  u  act  more 
from  habit  than  reflection.”  What,  but  such  a  temper 
could  have  upheld  the  preposterous  system  of  Galen 
for  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ?  and  have  enabled 
it  to  give  universal  laws  in  medicine  to  Europe — 
Africa — and  part  of  Asia?  What,  but  authority, 
could  have  inspired  a  general  belief,  that  the  sooty 
washings  of  rosin  *  would  act  as  an  universal  remedy? 
What,  but  a  blind  devotion  to  authority,  or  an  in¬ 
superable  attachment  to  established  custom  and 
routine,  could  have  so  long  preserved  from  oblivion 
the  absurd  medicines  which  abound  in  our  earlier 
dispensatories?  for  example,  the  Decoclum  ad 
Ictericos.”  of  the  Edinburgh  College  which  never 
had  any  other  foundation  than  the  doctrine  of  signa¬ 
tures,  in  favour  of  the  Curcuma  and  Chelidonium 
Majus ;  ±  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  the 

*  This  practice  of  Bishop  Berkley  has  been  ridiculed  with  great  point 
and  effect,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  A  Cure  for  the  Epidemical  Madness  of 
drinking  Tar  Water."  by  Mr.  Reeve;  in  which,  addressing  the  Bishop, 
he  says,  “  thus,  in  your  younger  days,  my  Lord,  you  m  .de  the  sur¬ 
prising  discovery  of  the  unreality  of  matter,  and  now  in  your  riper  age, 
you  have  undertaken  to  prove  the  reality  of  a  universal  remedy;  an 
attempt  to  talk  men  out  of  their  re  son,  did  of  right,  belong  to  that 
author  who  had  first  tried  to  persuade  them  out  of  their  senses.” 

|  The  Euphrasia  Officinalis ,  or  Eye-bright ,  which  is  indebted  for  its  cele¬ 
brity  to  the  doctrine  of  Signatures,  as  before  stated,  is  actually  employed 
at  this  time  in  cases  of  dimness  of  sight. 
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Theriaca  Andromaejii ,  in  its  ancient  absurd  form, 
has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmacopaeiae. 
The  Codex-Mebicamentarius  of  Paris,  recently 
edited,  still  cherishes  this  many-headed  *  monster  of 

*  This  preparation  contains  72  ingredients,  which  are  arranged  under 
13  heads— viz.  Acria,  of  which  there  are  5  species.  Amara,  of  which 
there  are  8.  Styptica  vulgo  Astringentia,  5  in  number.  Auoma- 
tic a  Tkotxca,  14.  Aromatica  Indigena,  10.  Aromatica  ex 
Umbelliferis,  7.  Resinosa  et  Balsama,  8.  Grave-Olentia,  6. 
Vxrosa,  seu  qua  Narcosin  inducunt ,  there  is  under  this  head  but  one  spe¬ 
cies,  which  is  Opium.  Tf.rrea  Insipida  f.t  Inertia;  this  comprises 
only  the  Lemnian  Earth.  Gummosa,  Amylace  a.  &c.  4  species.  Dulcia, 
liquorice  and  homy.  Vxnum,  Spanish . 

Upon  no  principle  of  combination  can  this  heterogeneous  farrago  be 
vindicated.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  physicians  for 
many  ages,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  notice.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Mithridates,  the  famous  king  of  Pontus,  the 
receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  among  his  papers,  after 
his  defeat  by  Pompey,  at  which  time  it  was  published  in  Rome,  under 
his  title  of  c‘  Antidotum  Mithridatium ,”  but  the  probability  is,  says  Dr. 
Heberden,  that  Mithridates  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  his  own  antidote 
as  several  eminent  physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted,  that  whoever  took 
a  proper  quantity  in  the  morning,  was  insured  from  poison  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  ( Galen  de  Antidot.  Lib.  I.)  and  it  was  farther  stated, 
that  Mithridates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all  baneful  drugs,  that 
none  would  produce  any  effect  when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself. 
(Gels us  lib.  5.  c.  23.)  In  the  course  of  ages  it  has  undergone  numerous 
alterations.  According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,  it  contained 
only  35  simples  ;  Andromachus,  Physician  to  Nero,  added  vipers  and 
increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to  75;  and  when  thus  reformed ,  he 
called  it  focXwv) — but  in  Trajan’s  time  it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca , 
either  from  the  vipers  in  it,  or  from  its  supposed  effects  in  curing  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals.  Damocrates  gave  a  receipt  for  it  in  Greek  Iambics, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Galen.  It  appears  then  that  its  composi¬ 
tion  has  hardly  remained  the  same  for  a  hundred  years ;  it  is,  says  Dr. 
Heberden,  a  farrago,  that  has  no  better  title  to  the  name  of  Mithridates 
than  as  it  so  well  resembles  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  collected  from  different 
countries,  mighty  in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  an  ineffective  multitude, 
that  only  hinder  each  other.  ANTI0HPIAKA,  by  W.  Heberden,  M.D. 
1745. 
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pharmacy,  in  all  its  pristine  deformity,  under  the 

appropriate  title  of  u  Electuari  -  m  Opiaiitm  Polu - 
pliarmacumP 

It  is,  however,  evidently  indebted  for  this  unex¬ 
pected  re  cue  from  obiivion,  to  a  cause  very  remote 
from  that  which  may  be  at  first  imagined  ;  not  from 
any  belief  in  its  powers  or  reliance  upon  its  efficacy, 
but  from  a  disinclination  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
populat4  prejudice,  and  to  reject  what  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  authority  and  sanctioned  by  time;  for 
the  same  reason,  and  in  violation  of  their  better 
judgment,  the  editors  have  retained  the  absurd  for¬ 
mula  of  Diest  for  the  preparation  of  an  extract  of 
opium,  which,  after  directing  various  successive  ope¬ 
rations,  concludes  by  ordering  the  decoction  to  be 
boiled  incessantly  for  six  months,  supplyingthe  waste 
of  water  at  intervals!  Many  of  the  compound  for¬ 
mulae  in  this  new  Codex,  it  is  frankly  allowed,  pos¬ 
sess  an  unnecessary  and  unmeaning,  if  not  an  in¬ 
jurious  complexity,  and  yet,  such  force  has  habit,  and 
so  paramount  are  the  verba  magistri ,  that  the  editors 
rest  satisfied  in  distinguishing  the  more  important 
ingredients  by  printing  them  in  Italics ,  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  supplied  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the 
dispenser,  and  thus  are  the  grand  objects  and  use  of 
a  national  Pharmacopoeia  defeated,  which  should 
above  all  things  insure  uniformity  in  the  strength 
and  composition  of  its  officinal  preparations. 

The  same  devotion  to  authority,  which  induces  us 
to  retain  an  accustomed  remedy  with  pertinacity,  will 
always  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  novel  practice 
with  asperity,  unless  indeed  it  be  supported  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  still  greater  weight  and  consideration.  The 
history  of  various  articles  of  diet  and  medicine  will 
prove  in  a  striking  manner,  how  greatly  their  repu- 
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tation  and  fate  have  epended  upon  authority.  It 
was  not  until  many  year  ft  r  / pecacuan  had  been 
imported  into  Euro  e,  that  Helvetius,  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV,  succeeded  in  introducing  it 
into  practice  :  and  to  the  eulogy  of  Katharine,  queen 
of  Charles  II,  we  are  indebted  for  the  general  intra¬ 
duction  of  Tea  into  England. 

That  most  extraordinary  plant,  Tobacco ,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  powers  of  fascination,  has  suffered  ro¬ 
mantic  vicissitudes  in  its  fame  and  character;  it  has 
been  successively  opposed,  and  commended  by  phy¬ 
sicians —  condemned,  and  eulogised  by  priests  and 
kings  —  and  proscribed,  and  protected  by  govern¬ 
ments;  whilst  at  length  this  once  insignificant  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  little  island  or  an  obscure  district,  has 
succeeded  in  diffusing  itself  through  every  climate, 
and  in  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to 
its  dominion  ;  the  Arab  cultivates  it  in  the  burning 
desert — the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux  risk  their  lives 
to  procure  a  refreshment  so  delicious  in  their  wintry 
solitude— the  Seaman,  grant  him  but  this  luxury,  and 
he  will  endure  with  cheerfulness  every  other  pri¬ 
vation,  and  defy  the  fury  of  the  raging  elements  ; 
and  in  the  higher  walks  of  civilized  society,  at  the 
shrine  of  fashion,  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  cottage, 
the  fascinating  influence  of  this  singular  plant  com¬ 
mands  an  equal  tribute  of  devotion  and  attachment. 
The  history  of  the  Potatoe  is  perhaps  not  less  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  omni¬ 
potent  influence  of  authority  ;  the  introduction  of  this 
valuable  plant  received,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
an  unexampled  opposition  from  vulgar  prejudice, 
which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  unable  to 
dissipate,  until  Louis  the  XVth  wore  a  bunch  of  the 
flowers  of  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  on  a 
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Jay  of  festivity;  the  people  then  for  the  first  time 
obsequiously  acknowledged  its  utility,  and  began  to 
express  their  astonishment  at  the  apathy  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  its  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  that  which  authority  thus  established,  time  and 
experience  have  fully  ratified,  and  scientific  research 
has  extended  the  numerous  resources  which  this  plant 
is  so  wonderfully  calculated  to  furnish  ;  thus,  its  stalk, 
considered  as  a  textile  plant,  produces  in  Austria  a 
cottony  flax  —  in  Sweden,  sugar  is  extracted  from  its 
root  —  by  combustion,  its  different  parts  yield  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  potass,  —  its  apples,  when 
ripe,  ferment  and  yield  vinegar  by  exposure  or 
spirit  by  distillation  —  its  tubercles  made  into  a  pulp, 
are  a  substitute  for  soap  in  bleaching,  —  cooked  by 
steam,  the  potatoe  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical  of 
all  vegetable  aliments,  —  by  different  manipulations 
it  furnishes  two  kinds  of  flour,  a  gruel,  and  a  paren¬ 
chyma,  which  in  times  of  scarcity  may  be  made  into 
bread,  or  applied  to  increase  the  bulk  of  bread  made 
from  grain,  —  to  the  invalid  it  furnishes  both  aliment 
and  medicine:  its  starch  is  not  in  the  least  inferior 
to  the  Indian  arrow  root,  and  our  worthy  President 
has  lately  shewn  that  an  extract  may  be  prepared 
from  its  leaves  and  flowers,  which  possesses  valuable 
properties  as  an  anodyne  remedy. 

The  history  of  the  warm  bath  presents  us  with  a 
curious  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  valuable  resources  are  so  universally 
exposed;  that  which  for  so  many  ages  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  luxury  in  health,  and  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  in  disease,  fell  into  total  disrepute  in  the  reign 
ofA  ugustus,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  Antonins 
Musa  had  cured  the  Emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady 
by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  most  frigid  water 
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that  could  be  procured,  was  in  consequence  recom¬ 
mended  on  every  occasion,  thus  Horace  in  his  epistle 
to  Vala,  exclaims — 

66  —  Caput  ac  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
ClusiniSy  gabiosque  petunt,  etfrigida  rura .” 

Epist.  xv.  Lib.  1. 

This  practice,  however,  was  doomed  but  to  an  ephe- 
meral  popularity,  for  although  it  had  restored  the 
Emperor  to  health,  it  shortly  afterwards  killed  his 
nephew  and  son  in  law,  Marcellus;  an  event  which 
at  once  deprived  the  remedy  of  its  credit,  and  the 
physician  of  his  popularity. 

Thus  there  exists  a  fashion  in  medicine  as  in  the 
other  affairs  of  life,  regulated  by  the  caprice  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  a  few  leading  prac¬ 
titioners,  which  has  been  frequently  the  occasion  of 
dismissing  from  practice  valuable  medicines,  and  of 
substituting  others  less  certain  in  their  effects  and 
more  questionable  in  their  nature.  As  years  and 
fashions  revolve,  so  have  these  neglected  remedies, 
each  in  its  turn,  risen  again  into  favour  and  notice, 
whilst  old  receipts,  like  old  almanacks,  are  abandoned 
until  the  period  may  arrive,  that  will  once  more 
adapt  them  to  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  times; 
thus  it  happens  that  most  of  our  New  Discoveries  in 
the  Materia  Medica  have  turned  out  to  be  no  more 
than  the  revival  and  adaptation  of  ancient  practices. 
In  the  last  century,  the  root  of  the  Asphidium  Filix , 
the  Male  Fern,  was  retailed  as  a  secret  nostrum  by 
Madame  Noutlleur,  a  French  empiric,  for  the  cure  of 
tape  worm  ;  the  secret  was  purchased  for  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  by  Louis  Xf.  and  the  physicians 
then  discovered  that  the  same  remedy  had  been  ad- 
ministered  in  that  complaint  by  Galen.* 

*  Madame  Nouffleuk’s  Receipt  is  as  follows. — “  Three  drachms 
of  the  root  of  the  Male  Fern,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
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The  history  of  popular  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  will  also  furnish  us  with  ample  matter  for  the 
illustration  of  this  subject.  The  celebrated  Duke  of 
Portland’s  Powder  was  no  other  than  the  Dictcen * 
taureon  of  Ctelius  Aurelianus,  or  the  Antidotos  e£ 
duobus  CentaurecE  generibus  of  AEtius,  *  the  receipt 
for  which  a  friend  of  his  Grace  brought  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  into  which  country  it  had  been  probably 
introduced  by  the  early  medical  writers,  who  had 
transcribed  it  from  the  Greek  volumes  soon  after 
their  arrival  into  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The 
active  ingredient  of  a  no  less  celebrated  remedy  for 
the  same  disease,  the  Eau  Medicinale has  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  Colchicum  Autumnale  or  Meadow 
Saffron  ;  upon  investigating  the  properties  of  this 
medicine,  it  was  observed  that  similar  effects  in  the 
cure  of  the  gout  were  ascribed  to  a  certain  plant,  called 
Hermodactyllus\  by  Oribasius  and  AEtius,  but  more 
particularly  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  physician 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  an  inquiry  was 
accordingly  instituted  after  this  unknown  plant,  and 
upon  procuring  a  specimen  of  it  from  Constantinople, 
it  was  actually  found  to  be  a  species  of  Colchicum, 

The  use  of  Prussic  acid  in  the  cure  of  Pthisis, 
which  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Majendie,  and 

water— -this  constitutes  one  dose.  Two  hours  after  taking  the  powder, 
a  bolus  of  Calomel,  Scammony,  and  Gamboge,  is  to  be  administered. 

*  Duke  of  Portland’s  Powder  for  the  Gout. — Equal  quantities 
of  the  roots  of  Gentian ,  and  Birthwort  ( Aristolochia  rotunda)  the  tops  and 
leaves  of  Germander  ( chemadrys )  Ground  Pine  ( chamafikyr )  and  lesser 
Centaury,  ( Chironea  Centaurium )  powdered,  and  mixed  together  — As  this 
is  a  combination  of  bitters,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  serviceable  in 
certain  cases  of  Gout. 

i  This  medicine  was  brought  into  vogue  by  M.  Husson,  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  France,  about  fifty  years  ago. 

(1  So  popular  was  this  plant  that  it  acquired  the  title  of  “  Anima  articu 
Ivrum .  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dia  Articulorum— the  Pulvis  ArU’utMtM* 
Turner it  a-ud  The  Vienna  Gout  Decoction . 
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introduced  into  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris, 
is  little  else  than  the  revival  of  the  Dutch  practice  in 
this  complaint;  for  Linnaeus  informs  us,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Amcenitates  Academicce ,”  that  distilled 
Laurel  water  was  frequently  used  in  Holland  for  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  celebrated  fever  powder  of  Dr.  James  was 
evidently  not  his  original  composition,  but  an  Italian 
nostrum  invented  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lisle, 
a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  which  is  to  be  found 
at  length  in  Colborne’s  Complete  English  Dispenses 
tory  for  the  year  1756. 

The  various  secret  preparations  of  Opium,  which 
have  been  extolled  as  the  inventions  of  modern  times, 
may  be  recognized  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors ; 
for  instance,  Wedelius  in  his  Opiologia  describes  an 
acetic  solution  ;  and  the  Magisterium  of  Ludovicus, 
as  noticed  by  Etmuller,  was  a  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  Opium  in  vinegar,  and  precipitating  with 
Salt  of  Tartar:*  Van  Helmont  recommends  a  prepa¬ 
ration,  similar  to  the  black  drop,  under  the  title  of 
Laudanum  Cydoniatum  :  then  again  we  have  Lange- 
lott’s  Laudanum,  and  Le  Mort’s  u  Extract  out 
Rain  water”  preparations  which  owe  their  mildness 
to  the  abstraction  of  the  resinous  element  of  opium. 

The  works  of  Glauber  contain  accounts  of  many 
discoveries  that  have  been  claimed  by  the  chemists  of 
our  own  day;  he  recommends  the  use  of  muriatic 
acid  in  sea  scurvy,  and  describes  an  apparatus  for  its 
preparation  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
extolled  as  the  invention  of  Woolf;  he  also  notices 
the  production  of  Pyro-acetic  Acid . 

*  Magisterium  O/tii  fit  solvendo  Opii  in  aceto,  et  prsecipitando  cum 
sale  tartari. 
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THE  ASSIGNING  TO  ART  THAT  WHICH 
WAS  THE  EFFECT  OF  UNASSISTED  NA¬ 
TURE,  OR  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IN¬ 
CIDENTAL  CHANGES  OF  HABIT,  DIET,  &c. 


Our  inability  upon  all  occasions  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  must  always 
render  our  notions,  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  art, 
liable  to  numerous  errors  and  multiplied  deceptions. 
Nothing  is  more  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
erroneous,  than  to  attribute  the  cure  of  a  disease  to 
the  last  medicine  that  had  been  employed  ;  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  amulets  and  charms  have  even  been  thus 
enabled  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  what  they  call 
experience,  in  justification  of  their  superstitions;  and 
cases  which  in  truth  and  justice  ought  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  most  lucky  escapes,  have  been  triumphantly 
pronounced  as  skilful  cures;  and  thus  have  medicines 
and  practitioners  alike  accpiired  unmerited  praise  or 
unjust  censure.  Upon  Mrs.  Stephens  offering  her 
remedy  for  the  stone  to  Parliament,*  a  committee  of 
professional  men  was  nominated  to  ascertain  its  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  a  patient  with  stone  was  selected,  and  he  took 
the  remedy;  his  sufferings  were  soon  relieved,  and 
upon  examining  the  bladder  in  the  usual  way,  no  stone 
could  be  felt,  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  cured,  and  that  the  stone  had  been 
dissolved  ;  sometime  afterwards  this  patient  died,  and 
on  being  opened,  a  large  stone  was  found  in  a  pouch, 
formed  by  a  part  of  the  bladder,  and  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  it.  When  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  practitioners  trusted  exclusively  to  the  co¬ 
pious  use  of  mercury  ;  at  first,  this  plan  was  deemed 

*  The  Giant  of  £  5000  to  Joanna  Stephens,  fotr  her  discovery  of  certain 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  the  Stone  is  notified  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  June,  A. D.  1739.  See  Liquor  Calais .  • 
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so  universally  efficacious,  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  it  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  that 
death  never  took  place  after  the  mercury  had  evinced 
its  effects  upon  the  system  :  this  was  very  true,  but  it 
furnished  no  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  that  metal,  since 
the  disease,  in  its  aggravated  form,  was  so  rapid  in  its 
career,  that  it  swept  away  its  victims  long  before  the 
system  could  be  brought  under  mercurial  influence, 
while,  in  its  milder  shape,  it  passed  off  equally  well 
without  any  assistance  from  art.  Let  us  then,  before 
we  decree  the  honours  of  a  cure  to  a  favourite  medi- 
cine,  carefully  and  candidly  ascertain  the  exact  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  exhibited,  or  we  shall 
rapidly  accumulate  examples  of  the  fallacies  to  which 
our  art  is  exposed  :  what  has  been  more  common  than 
to  attribute  to  the  efficacy  of  a  mineral  water,  those 
fortunate  changes  of  constitution  that  have  entirely 
or  in  great  measure  arisen  from  salubrity  of  situa¬ 
tion,  hilarity  of  mind,  exercise  of  body,  and  regularity 
of  habits,  which  have  incidentally  accompanied  its 
potation.  The  ancient  physicians  duly  appreciated 
the  influence  of  such  agents;  their  temples,  like  our 
watering  places,  were  the  resort  of  those  whom  medi¬ 
cine  could  not  cure,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Plutarch  that  these  temples,  especially  that  of  Escu- 
lapius,  were  erected  on  elevated  spots,  with  the  most 
congenial  aspects ;  a  circumstance  which  when  aided 
by  the  invigorating  effects  of  hope,  by  the  diversions 
which  the  patient  experienced  in  his  journey,  and 
perhaps  by  the  exercise  to  which  he  had  been  unac¬ 
customed,  certainly  performed  many  cures.  It  fol¬ 
lows  then  that  in  the  recommendation  of  a  a datering 
place ,  something  more  than  the  composition  of  the 
mineral  spring  is  to  direct  our  choice, — the  chemist 
will  tell  us,  that  the  springs  of  Hampstead  and  Isling- 
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ton  rival  those  of  Tunbridge  and  Malvern,  that  the 
waters  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  as  a  chalybeate  purgative, 
might  supersede  those  of  Cheltenham  and  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  that  an  invalid  would  frequent  the 
spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  St, 
George’s  Fields,  with  as  much  advantage,  as  the 
celebrated  Spa  at  Leamington ;  but  the  physician  is 
well  aware  that  by  the  adoption  of  such  advice,  he 
would  deprive  his  patient  of  those  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  above  all, 
lose  the  advantages  of  the  44  Medicina  Mentis On 
the  other  hand,  the  recommendation  of  change  of  air 
and  habits  will  never  inspire  confidence,  unless  it  be 
associated  with  some  medicinal  treatment ;  a  truth 
which  it  is  more  easy  and  satisfactory  to  elucidate 
and  enforce  by  examples  than  by  precept — let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  by  Voltaire  serve  as  an  illustration. — 
44  Ogul,  a  voluptuary  who  could  be  managed  but 
with  difficulty  by  his  physician,  on  finding  himself 
extremely  ill  from  indolence  and  intemperance,  re¬ 
quested  advice:  — 4  Eat  a  Basilisk,  stewed  in  rose 
water,’  replied  the  physician.  In  vain  did  the  slaves 
search  for  a  Basilisk,  until  they  met  with  Zadig, 
who,  approaching  Ogul,  exclaimed,  4  Behold  that 
which  thou  desirest;’  4  but,  my  Lord,’  continued  he, 
4  it  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  all  its  virtues  must  enter 
through  thy  pores,  I  have  therefore  enclosed  it  in  a 
little  ball,  blown  up,  and  covered  with  a  fine  skin ; 
thou  must  strike  this  ball  with  all  thy  might,  and  I 
must  strike  it  back  again,  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  by  observ  ing  this  regimen,  and  taking  no  other 
drink  than  rose  water  for  a  few  days,  thou  wilt  see, 
and  acknowledge  the  effect  of  my  art,’  The  first 
day  Ogul  was  out  of  breath,  and  thought  he  should 
have  died  from  fatigue;  the  second  he  was^less  fa~ 
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tigued,  and  slept  better :  in  eight  days  he  recovered 
all  his  strength ;  Zadig  then  said  to  him  6  There  is 
no  such  thins:  in  nature  as  a  Basilisk !  but  thou  hast 
taken  exercise  and  been  temperate ,  and  hast  therefore 
\ recovered  thy  health !  ’ 


AMBIGUITY  OF  NOMENCLATURE. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  we  are  to  a  great 
degree  ignorant  of  the  Simples  used  by  the  ancient 
Physicians  ;  we  are  often  quite  unable  to  determine 
what  the  plants  are  of  which  Dioscorides  treats.  It 
does  not  appear  that  out  of  the  700  plants  of  which 
his  Materia  Medica  consists,  that  more  than  400  are 
correctly  ascertained  ;  and  yet  no  labour  has  been 
spared  to  clear  the  subject  of  its  difficulties  \  Cullen 
even  laments  that  so  much  pains  should  have  been 
bestowed  upon  so  barren  an  occasion.*  The  early 
history  of  botany  presents  its  with  such  a  chaos  of  no* 
menciature,  that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  the? 
herbarist  and  physician  to  have  communicated  their 
mutual  lights ;  every  one  was  occupied  with  disputes 

*  Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing’,  the  works  of  Dios'* 
borides,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny,  were  published  in  various  forms,  and 
Commentators  swarmed  like  locusts.  The  eagerness  with  which  this 
branch  of  knowledge  was  cultivated  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Commentary  of  Matthioliis  on  Dioscorides,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1554,  passed  through  seventeen  editions,  °nd  that  32,000 
copies  had  been  sold  before  the  year  1561  ;  and  he  tells  us  in  this  work* 
that  he  received  in  its  execution  the  assistance  and  reward  of  Emperors, 
— Kings, — Electors  of  the  Roman  Empire, — Arch-dukes, — Cardinals, — 
Bishops,  —Dukes,  and  Princes,  ‘  which,’  says  he, 4  gives  greater  credit  to 
our  labours  than  any  thing  that  could  be  said.*  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  says  t>r.  Pultney,  *  this  learned  Commentator  mistook  the 
road  to  truth,  and  did  but  perplex  the  science  he  so  industriously  la¬ 
boured  to  enlighten.* 
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upon  words  and  names,  and  every  useful  inquiry  was 
suspended,  from  an  inability  to  decide  what  plant 
each  author  intended  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Herba 
Britannica  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  so  celebrated  for 
thecureofthe  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  Rhine  of 
a  disease  called  ‘  Scelotyrbe ,’  and  supposed  to  resemble 
our  sea  scurvy,  remains  quite  unknown,  notwithstand¬ 
ing'  the  labours  of  our  most  intelligent  commentators.* 
It  seems  also  very  doubtful  whether  the  plant  which 
we  denominate  Hemlock  was  the  poison  usually  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  Athenian  executions, +  and  which 
deprived  Socrates  and  Phocion  of  life.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  word  Cicuta ,  amongst  the  ancients,  was 
not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant,  but 
of  vegetable  poisons  in  general  ;  this  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  fix  your 
attention ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a 
word  which  is  used  to  express  general  characters, 
subsequently  become  the  name  of  a  specific  substance 
in  which  such  characters  are  predominant;  and  we 
shall  find  that  some  important  anomalies  in  nomenr 
clature  may  be  thus  explained.  The  term  4  Afc r£Vi*o>,’ 
from  which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived,  was  an  an¬ 
cient  epithet,  applied  to  those  natural  substances 
which  possessed  strong  and  acrimonious  properties, 

*  Turner,  the  Father  of  English  Botany,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  Polygonum  Bistorta  ;  Munting,  a  Dutch  physician,  that  it  was  the 
Hydrolapathum  Magnum ,  or  Rumex  Aquaticus  or  Great  Water-Dock,  an 
opinion  which  received  the  sanction  of  Ray.  Others  have  supposed  it 
to  have  been  Polygonum  Persicariay  and  some  have  considered  it  as  the 
Primula  Auricula.  This  one  example  is  adduced  to  shew  the  mortifying 
uncertainty  that  involves  the  history  of  ancient  plants. 

f  Meade  thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination  of  active 
Substances , — perhaps  that  described  by  Theophrastus  as  the  invention  of 
Thrasyas,  which,  it  was  said,  would  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  Cicuta  and  Poppy  entered  is  ingredients. 
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ami  as  the  poisonous  quality  of  arsenic  was  found  to 
be  remarkably  powerful,  the  term  was  especially 
applied  to  Orpiment,  the  form  in  which  this  metal 
more  umally  occurred.  So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi 
Herbena)  originally  denoted  all  those  herbs  that  were 
held  s  icred  on  account  of  their  being  employed  in  the 
rites  of  sacrifice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets  ;  *  but  as 
one  herb  was  usually  adopted  upon  these  occasions, 
the  word  Verbena  came  to  denote  that  particular  herb 
onh /,  and  it  is  transmitted  to  us  to  this  day  under  the 
same  title,  viz.  Verbena ,  or  Vervain ,  and  indeed  until 
lately  it  enjoyed  the  medical  reputation  which  its 
sacred  origin  conferred  upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  sus¬ 
pended  around  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  Vitriol ,  in  the 
original  application  of  the  word,  denoted  any  crystal¬ 
line  body  with  a  certain  degree  of  transparency 
C Vitrum )  ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
term  is  now  appropriated  to  a  particular  species  :  in 
the  same  manner,  Bark ,  which  is  a  general  term,  is 
applied  to  express  owe  genus,  and  by  way  of  eminence, 
it  has  the  article,  The ,  prefixed,  as  The  Bark  :  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  word  Opium , 
which  in  its  primitive  sense  signifies  any  juice 
(o nos  Sue e us)  while  it  now  only  denotes  owe  species, 
viz.  that  of  the  Poppy.  So  again,  Elaterium  was  used 
by  Hippocrates,  to  signify  various  internal  applica¬ 
tions,  especially  purgatives,  of  a  violent  and  drastic 
nature  (from  the  word  4  EA hmw,’  agito ,  moveo ,  stimulo ), 
but  by  succeeding  authors  it  was  exclusively  applied 

*  «  Verbenasque  adole  pingues ,  et  Mascula  ThuraX  Virg.  E clog.  viii. 

11  Ex  Ara  hac  sume  Verbenas  tibiX  Terent.  Andria, 

“  ara  cast  is 

vincta  Verbenis — ■—  Hor.  Od.  xi.  Lib.  iv. 

« 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Tuscany  the  word  Veruena  is  applied  to 
denote  any  kind  of  slips,  shoots,  suckers  or  bundles  of  plants,  at  thk 
very  day.  ’  -  ' 
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to  denote  the  active  matter  which  subsides  from  thd 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumber.  The  word  Fecula ,  again* 
originally  meant  to  imply  any  substance  which  was 

derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence  from  a  liquid,  (from 
fax,  the  grounds  or  settlement  of  any  liquor)  ;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  applied  to  Starch ,  which  is  deposited  in 
this  manner  by  agitating  the  flour  of  wheat  in  water: 
and  lastly,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  which  like  starch *  is  insoluble  in  cold* 
but  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution  $  this  indefinite  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  fecula  has  created  numerous  mistakes 
in  pharmaceutic  chemistry  ;  Elaterium,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  be  a  fecula ,  and  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pro* 
cured  from  a  vegetable  juice  by  spontaneous  subsi* 
deuce,  but  in  the  limited  and  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  it  conveys  an  erroneous  idea ;  for  instead  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  juice  residing  in  fecula ,  it 
is  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  sui  generis ,  to  which 
I  have  ventured  to  bestow  the  name  of  Elatin .  For 
the  same  reason,  much  doubt  and  obscurity  involve 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Extract ,  because  it  is  applied 
generally  to  any  substance  obtained  by  the  evapora* 
tion  of  a  vegetable  solution,  and  specifically  to  a 
peculiar  proximate  principle,  possessed  of  certain 
characters,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  elementary  body.  See  Extracta. 

Another  source  of  Botanical  ambiguity  and  errof 
is  the  circumstance  of  certain  plants  having  acquired 
the  names  of  others  very  different  in  their  nature, 

*  Amlyum,  the  Starch  of  wheat,  originally  denoted  a  powder  that 
was  obtained  without  the  application  of  a  mill,  from  #,  not,  and 
a  mill;  thus  Dioscorides  A[av\ov  wvo//,a<r«/  <iicc lo 
— i,  e.  because  it  is  flrejtared  without  a  mill. 
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hut  which  are  supposed  to  possess  a  similarity  in 
external  .character ;  thus  our  Potatoe,*  ( Solarium 
Tuberosum)  when  it  was  first  imported  into  England 
by  the  Colonists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
gained  its  appellation  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  an  esculent  vegetable  at  that  time  in  common  use, 
under  the  name  of  the  Sweet  Potatoe  ( Convolvulus 
Bcittatas and  which  like  Eringo  root ,  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  restore  decayed  vigour,  thus 
Falstaff— 

V  Let  the  ski/  rain  Potatoes  ; — hail  kissing  Comfits ,  and 
snow  Erin  goes 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  Act.  5.  Scene  5. 

A  similar  instance  is  presented  to  us  in  the  culinary 
vegetable  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Artichoke,  which  derived  its  appellation 
in  consequence  of  its  flavour  having  been  considered 
like  that  of  the  common  artichoke;  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  observe  that  it  has  no  botanic  relation 
whatever  to  such  a  plant,  it  being*  an  Heliotrope 
( Heliotropium  Tuberosum ),  the  epithet  Jerusalem  is 
a  curious  corruption  of  the  Italian  term  Gira-Sole> 
that  is,  turn-sun ,  in  English,  or  Helio-trope  in  Greek. 
This  instance  of  verbal  corruption  is  not  solitary  in 
medical  botany;  Castor  Oil  will  suggest  itself  as 
another  example  ;  this  oil,  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  curing  and  assuaging  the  unnatural  heat  of  the 
body,  and  in  soothing  the  passions,  was  called  by  the 
French  Agnus  Castusy  whence  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Kitt’s  in  the  West  Indies,  who  were  formerly  blended 

H  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (1597)  denominates  it,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Potatoe  of  Virginia ,  and  he  recommends  it  to  be  eaten  as  a  delicate  dish, 
not  as  common  food  ;  indeed  it  was  some  time  after  its  introduction 
before  it  became  genera],  and  it  was  cultivated  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
Ireland  for  several  years  before  it  was  common  in  Englan^, 
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with  the  French  in  that  Island,  called  it  Castor  oil 
In  some  cases  again,  a  plant  Ins  received  a  modern 
name,  compounded  of  two  ancient  ones  ;  it  appears 
from  Pliny  that  the  Assarum  was  not  uncommonly 
confounded  with  the  Baccharis ,  an  English  name  was 
accordingly  bestowed  upon  it,  which  is  a  curious 
compromise  of  the  question,  for  it  is  a  compound  of 
both,  viz.  Assara-baeca. 

The  advanced  state  of  Botanical  Science  will 
now  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  have  formerly  embarrassed  the 
history  of  vegetable  remedies,  by  furnishing  a  strictly 
philosophical  language,  independent  of  all  theory, 
and  founded  upon  natural  structure,  and  therefore 
necessarily  beyond  the  control  of  opinion:  while  the 
advancement  of  chemical  knowledge,  by  enabling  us 
better  to  distinguish  and  identify  the  different  sub¬ 
stances  we  employ,  will  also  materially  assist  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  confusion  which  has  formerly  oppressed  us. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  unwilling  to  join  in  the  commen¬ 
dations  which  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
our  chemical  nomenclature:  nay,  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  names  of  our 
medicinal  compounds  should  have  any  relation  to  their 
die  mical  composition,  for  in  the  present  unsettled 
slate  of  this  science,  such  a  language  must  necessarily 
convey  theory  instead  of  truth,  and  opinions  rather 
than  facts  ;  in  short,  it  places  us  at  the  mercy  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  every  new  hypothesis,  which  may  lay  our 
boasted  fabric  in  ruins,  and  in  its  place  raise  another 
superstructure,  equally  frail  in  its  materials  and 
ephemeral  in  its  duration  :  thus  Corrosive  Subli¬ 
mate  was  a  muriate  of  Mercury,  or  an  ory-muriate^ 
until  Sir  H.  Davy  established  his  new  theory  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  then  it  became  a  hi- chloride  /  at  some  future. 
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period,  Chlorine  will  be  found  to  be  a  compound,  and 
then  it  must  have  another  name ;  for  the  same  reason 
the  term  Calomel,*  is  surely  to  be  preferred  to  sub - 
muriate ,  or  Chloride.  Tartarized  Antimony, 
again,  has  been  called  by  our  nomenclatural  reformers 
the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potass  ;  but  is  it  a  triple 
compound  ?  Gay  Lussac  thinks  not,  and  considers  it 
as  a  combination,  in  which  cream  of  tartar  acts  the  part 
of  a  simple  acid.  The  French  in  their  new  code: r,  are 
still  more  extravagant  in  their  application  of  chemical 
nomenclature  ;  thus,  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  is 
called  by  them  sub-deuto-carhonas  potassii.  The  first 
part  of  this  quadruple  name  indicates  the  comparative 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  salt,  the  second  that  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  base,  the  third  announces  the  acid, 
and  the  fourth  the  basis  of  the  base. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 

It  has  been  just  stated  that  we  have  derived  from 
botanical  science  a  philosophical  language  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  describe  the  structure  and  habits  of  any 
plant  with  a  luminous  brevity  and  an  unerring  per¬ 
spicuity  ;  but  we  are  moreover  indebted  to  botany  for 
another  service  no  less  important  to  the  successful 
investigation  of  the  materia  medica, — that  of  throwing 
into  well  defined  groups,  those  plants  which  possess 

*  Calomel. — There  is  some  doubt  respecting  the  original  meaning  of 
this  word,  literally  it  signifies,  fair,  black,  xocXos.  [AsXxi.  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  it,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  had  a  favorite  black  servant  who  prepared  it,  but  is  it  not  more 
probable  that  its  name  was  derived  from  the  change  of  colour  which  it 
undergoes,  from  black  to  ’white ,  during  its  preparation  ?  Another  ex¬ 
planation  has  been  also  given,  vi2.  quod  tiigro  humori  sit  lommi — a 
good  remedy  for  black  {(M'hus)  bile. 
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obvious  natural  affinities,  and  which  will  be  found  at 
the  same  time  to  present  certain  medicinal  analogies  5 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  admit  the  axiom, 
“  Quw  genere  conveniunt ,  virtyte  conveniunt * 

The  Umbelliferm  which  grow  on  dry  ground  are. 
aromatic,  whilst  the  acquatic  species  are  among  the 
most  deadly  of  poisons.  The  Cruciform  plants  are 
aromatic  an^l  acrid  in  their  nature,  containing  essential 
oils,  (hence  the  peculiar  smell  of  cabbage  water,  Sc c.) 
\yhich  arp  obtainable  by  distillation  ;  and  Linnaeus 
asserts  that  u  among  all  the  Leguminous  or  Papilio 
naceous  tribe  there  is  no  deleterious  plant  to  be 
found  :  *•’  this  however  is  not  exactly  true.  Some  of 
the  individuals  in  these  natural  orders,  although  very 
nearly  related,  do  nevertheless  possess  various,  and 
even  opposite  qualities  *,  in  the  leguminous  tribe  above 
mentioned,  which  is  as  consistent  as  any  one  we  pos-; 
sess,  we  have  the  Cyiisus  Laburnum ,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  violently  emetic,  and  those  of  Lathy rus 
Sativus ,  winch  have  been  supposed  at  Florence  to 
soften  the  hones  and  cause  death, 

Jn  the  subdivision  even  of  a  genus  there  is  often  a 

*  Dr.  Blair  thinks  that  the  ancients  were  led  in  many  instances  by 
the  comparison  of  habit,  to  ascribe  similar  virtues  to  plants;  there 
does  not  however  appear  tp  be  a  trace  of  what  may  be  called  System, 
in  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  or  Pliny.  Cassalpinua 
was  the  father  of  botanical  system,  and  he  was  probably  the  first  who 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  virtues  of  plants  were  discoverable  by  their 
Structure  and  alliance  to  each  other.  In  his  Preface  to  his  work  “  Ds 
Plantisf  he  says  “  Qua  enhn  generis  societate  junguntur,  filer  unique  et  similes 
fiossiJent facultatesP  This  idea  was  pursued  by  Petiver,  an  apothecary 
in  the  City  of  London,  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Botany  j 
there  is  a  paper  by  him  on  this  subject,  in  the  21st  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  I  ransactions,  entitled,  **  Some  attempts  to  prow  that  herbs 
of  the  same  make  and  class  for  the  generality  have  the  like  Pertue ,  and  Tendency \ 
to  -zvork  the  same  Effects .”  Dr.  Murray  has  adopted  an  arrangement 
founded  upon  natural  character  in  his  celebrated  work  entitl,eda  “  4/'fa\ 

ratus  McdicaminumP 

r  . 
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remarkable  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  species; 
.there  are  for  instance,  Solanums ,  Lettuces ,  Cucumbers , 
and  Mushrooms ,  both  esculent  and  poisonous.  The 
Pigitalis  or  Foxglove ,  and  the  V erhascum ,  or  common 
Mullein  of  our  fields,  are  included  in  the  same  Natu¬ 
ral  family,  and  yet  the  one  is  as  active  as  the  other  is 
mild  in  its  effects  ;  the  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Contortce  abound  with  a  highly  acrid  milky  juice,  but 
Dr.  Afzelius  met  with  a  shrub  of  this  order  at  Sierra 
Leone,  the  milk  of  whose  fruit  was  so  sweet,  as  well 
as  copious,  as  to  be  used  instead  of  cream  for  tea ; 
this  is  certainly  what  no  one  could  have  guessed  from 
analogy.  The  same  individual  will  vary  from  culture 
or  other  circumstances,  as  much  as  any  two  plants 
which  have  no  botanic  affinity;  the  Chamomile,  An - 
themis  Nobilis ,  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted, 
by  cultivation  may  have  its  whole  disk  changed  to 
Jigulate  white  florets,  destitute  of  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties.  But  what  is  more  embarrassing,  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  have  often  very  different 
powers;  a  fact  which  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
Podophyllum  Peltatum ,  or  May  Apple,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  poisonous,  the  root  powerfully  cathartic, 
and  the  fruit  agreeably  esculent :  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  difficulties,  botany  is  capable  of  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  analogies  which  will  lead  to  important 
conclusions  with  respect  to  fhe  medicinal  properties 
of  different  vegetables. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus,  although  in  a  great  degree 
artificial,  corresponds  in  a  surprising  manner  with  the 
natural  properties  of  plants ;  thus  a  plant  whose  calyjf? 
is  a  double  valved  glume ,  with  three  stamina ,  two 
pistils ,  and  one  naked  seed ,  bears  seeds  of  a  farinaceous 
and  nutritious  quality  ;  a  flower  with  twelve,  or  more 
stamina ,  all  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  internal  side 
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of  the  calyx ,  will  furnish  a  wholesome  fruit ;  whereas 
a  plant  whose  flower  hai  five  stamina ,  on e  pistil,  one 
petal ,  and  whose  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  may  at 
once  be  pronounced  as  poisonous. 

It  is  also  in  a  great  degree  true  that  the  sensible 
qualities  of  plants,  such  as  colour ,  taste,  and  smelly 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  their  properties,  and  may 
often  lead  by  analogy  to  an  indication  of  their  powers; 
we  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  Luridce ,  which  is  indicative  of  their 
narcotic  and  very  dangerous  qualities,  as  Datura , 
Hyoscyamus,  Atropa ,  and  Nicotiana .  Colour  is  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  many  cases  a  test  of  activity;  the  deepest 
coloured  flowers  of  the  Digitalis ,  for  example,  are 
the  most  active,  and  when  the  leaves  of  powerful 
plants  lose  their  green  hue,  we  may  conclude  that  a 
corresponding  deterioration  has  taken  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  virtues,  but  Linnaeus  ascribed  too  much 
importance  to  such  an  indication,  and  his  aphorisms 
are  unsupported  by  facts  ;  for  instance,  lie  says  u  Co¬ 
lor  pallidus  insipiduniy  viridis  crudum ,  luteus  amarum , 
ruber  acidum ,  albus  dulce ,  niger  ingratum  indicat. 

A  peculiar  heavy  odour,  which  is  well  known,  but  is 
with  difficulty  defined,  is  a  sure  indication  of  narcotic 
properties.  Bitterness,  when  not  extreme,  denotes  a 
tonic  quality,  which  will  stimulate  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  promote  the  proccess  of  digestion. 
When  the  bitterness  is  more  intense  and  pungent,  J 
as  in  Aloes ,  Colocynth ,  See.  we  may  infer  that  such 

*  The  student  will  find  an  interesting  dissertation  upon  this  subject 
in  a  /late  work,  entitled  u  Histoire  Naiurelle  des  Medicament.”  Par 

J.  J.  Virey.  1820. 

j  lord  Bacon  attributes  the  operation  of  purgatives  to  three  causes* 
viz.  1,  to  extreme  bitterness,  as  in  Aloes,  2,  to  loathsomeness  and  horrible  taste, 
as  in  Agaric  and  black  Hellebore,  and  3,  to  a  secret  malignity ,  as  in  anti¬ 
mony,  •&  c. 
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substances  will  produce  a  more  active  effect  upon  the 
prim  as  vice,  and  that  catharsis  will  ensue. 

Botanica  ,  like  human  physiognomy,  may  frequently 
afford  an  insight  into  character,  but  it  is  very  often  a 
fallacious  index.  With  regard  to  the  indications  of 
Smell  and  Taste. ,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  an  unknown  substance  we  instinctively 
apply  to  these  senses  for  information  respecting  its 
properties.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
those  bodies  which  produce  upon  the  organs  of  taste 
a  sensible,  astringent,  or  pungent  effect,  may  occa¬ 
sion  an  impression,  corresponding  in  degree  upon  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  which  are  but  an  extension  of 
the  same  structure.  But  what  numerous  exceptions 
are  there  to  such  a  law  ?  nay,  some  of  the  most  poi¬ 
sonous  substances  affect  in  a  very  slight  degree  the 
organs  of  taste,  especially  those  that  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  as  Arsenious  Acid ,  Qxyd  of  Anti¬ 
mony ,  Calomel ,  8?c. ;  yet  some  of  these  are  in  fact  but 
apparent  exceptions,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
solubility  which  they  possess,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  energies  are  not  developed  until  they  have 
traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  mucous  surface. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  cultivation  and 
artificial  habits  may  have  blunted  the  natural  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  our  organs,  and  in  some  instances  changed 
and  depraved  their  functions ;  certain  qualities  for 
instance  are  so  strongly  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  chain  of  association,  that  by  presenting  only  one 
to  the  mind,  the  other  links  follow  in  succession.* 


*  This  might  he  illustrated  by  the  recital  of  numerous  fallacies  to 
\vhieh  our  most  simple  perceptions  are  exposed  from  the  powers  of 
association,  but  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  which  to  my  mind  elucidates 
the  nature  andextent  of  such  fallacies  more  strikingly  than  any  example 
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THE  APPLICATION  AND  MISAPPLICATION 

OF  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

Amongst  the  researches  of  different  authors,  who, 
animated  with  a  sacred  zeal  for  ancient  learning,  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  chemical 
science,  we  find  many  conclusions  deduced  from  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  mythological  fables 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  previous  to  the  invention  of  letters, 
adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  their  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy.  Thus,  wherever  Homer  studi* 
ously  describes  the  stolen  embraces  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  they  recognise  some  chemical  secret,  some 
combination  of  iron  with  copper,  shadowed  in  the 
glowing  ornaments  of  fiction.  Lord  Bacon*  conceived 
that  the  union  of  spirit  and  matter  was  allegorised  in 
the  fable  of  Proserpine  being  seized  by  Pluto  as  she 
was  gathering  flowers  ;  an  allusion,  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
which  is  rendered  more  curiously  exact  by  the  late 
discovery,  that  pure  air,  (oxygen)  is  given  out  by 

which  could  be  adduced.  Shortly  after  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  sue-? 
ceeded  in  decomposing  the  fixed  alkalies,  a  portion  of  Potassium  was 
placed  in  the  hand  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  chemists,  with  a 
query  as  to  its  nature  ?  the  philosopher  observing  its  aspect  and  splen¬ 
dour,  did  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  metallic,  and  uniting  at 
once  the  idea  of  weight  with  that  of  metal,  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
was  even  insufficient  to  dissever  ideas  so  inseparably  associated  in  his 
mind,  and,  balancing  the  specimen  on  his  fingers,  he  exclaimed,  “  it  is 
certainly  metallic,  and  very  ponderous  !  ”  Now  this  anecdote  is  not  related 
in  disparagement  to  the  philosopher  in  question.  Who  could  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  with  a  substance,  so  novel  and  anomalous  as  to  over; 
turn  every  preconceived  notion  l — a  metal  so.  light  as  to  swim  upon 

WATER,  AND  SO  INFLAMMABLE  AS  TO  CATCH  FIRE  BY  THE  CONTACT 
IC  E  ! 

*  paeon’s  works,  vol.  v.  p.  470.  Editio,  4to.  London,  1778. 
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Vegetables,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  greedily  absorb¬ 
ed  by  inflammable  bodies.  The  same  ingenious  Poet 
supposes  that  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  whose  . 
union  the  vernal  showers  were  said  to  be  produced^ 
was  meant  to  pourtray  the  production  of  water  by 
the  combination  of  its  two  elements,  an  opinion  which, 
says  he,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
ancient  mythology,  the  purer  air  or  (ether,  was  always 
represented  by  Jupiter,  and  the  inferior  by  Juno. 
Were  the  elegant  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden  now 
living,  he  would  no  doubt,  with  a  taste  and  delicacy 
peculiarly  his  own,  avail  himself  of  the  singular  disco¬ 
very  of  Mr.  Smithson,  who  has  detected  in  the  juice 
of  the  mulberry  two  distinct  species  of  colouring  mat¬ 
ter; — the  mingled  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Py ramus 
and  Thisbe : 

“  Signa  tene  csedis :  pullosque  et  luctibus  aptoS 
Semper  habe  faetus rgemina  monumenta  cruoris.” 

Ovid.  Metamorfih.  Lib.  iv.  160. 

Sir  William  Drummond,  the  learned  apologist  of 
Egyptian  science,  conceives  that  the  laws  of  latent  heat 
were  even  known  to  the  philosophers  of  that  ancient 
nation,  and  that  caloric  in  such  a  state,  was  symboli¬ 
cally7  represented  by  Vulcan,  while  free  or  sensible 
caloric  was  as  clearly  described  in  the  character  of 
Vesta. 

But  with  whatever  ingenuity  and  success  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  chemical  knowledge  may  be  advocated,  as  it 
relates  to  the  various  arts  of  life,  yet  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  not  the  most  remote  trace  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  physic  can  be  discovered  in  the  medical  writers 
of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  operation  of  distillation® 

*  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  describe  a  process,  which  may  be  considered 
(that -of  distillation  in  its  infancy,  it  consists  in  obtaining  oil  from  pitch, 
by  spreading  over  it  while  boiling,  fleeces  of  wool,  which  receive  the 
vapour  and  afterwards  yield  it  by  expression. 
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is  not  even  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  or  Galen  ;  and 
the  waters  of  different  plants,  as  described  by  some 
later  authors,  are  to  be  understood,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Gesner,  merely  as  simple  decoctions,  and 
not  as  the  products  of  any  chemical  process ;  while 
the  essences  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Oribasius,  and 
others,  were  only  the  extracts  produced  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  such  infusions.  ? 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  and  literature,  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  general  wreck,  and  the  early -Mahometans,  in 
the  first  paroxysms  of  their  fanaticism,  endeavoured 
to  destroy  every  record  of  the  former  progress  of  the 
human  mind;  consigning  to  destruction,  by  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  comprised 
the  most  valuable  works  of  science  and  literature.* 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this  same  people 
were  destined  at  a  more  advanced  period,  to  rekindle 
the  light  of  letters,  ||  which  they  had  taken  such  pains 
to  extinguish,  and  to  become  the  inventors  and  culti¬ 
vators  of  a  new  science,  boundless  in  its  views  and 
inexhaustible  in  its  applications.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  too  was  more  particularly  selected  as  an  object 
of  reward  and  encouragement;  and  we  may  say,  with 
much  truth,  that  our  Materia  Medica  is  more  in¬ 
debted  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Arabians,  than 
to  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  or  to  the  refinement  of 
the  Romans.  From  this  source  we  have  acquired  the 
milder  purges  of  Manna ,  Cassia ,  Senna  and  Rhubarb , 

*  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Caliph  Omak,  the 
cotemporary  and  companion  of  Mahomet. 

U  The  Saracens,  in  their  treaty  with  the  Greek  Emperors,  demanded, 
by  express  articles,  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
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and  many  plants  and  oriental  aromatics,  amongst 
which  we  may  notice  Musk ,  Nutmeg ,  Mace ,  and 
Cloves',  the  introduction  of  which  into  medicine,  was 
greatlv  facilitated  by  the  situation  of  Bagdat,  and  its 
connection  with  India;  and  although  Archigenes  and 
Aretaeus  had  long  before  applied  Blisters ,  yet  it  is  to 
the  Arabian  physicians  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  their  value,  for  in  general, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  prescribed  acrid  Sinapisms 
for  such  a  purpose.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Arabians  for  our  knowledge  respecting  Camphor,  as 
its  name  imports,  for  the  original  word  was  Cafur ,  or 
Canfur .*  They  are  also  the  first  upon  record,  who 
speak  of  sugar,  and  sugar  candy,  extracted  from  the 
sugarcane,  which  they  call  honey  of  cane ;  and  they 
ushered  into  practice  Syrups ,  Juleps ,  and  Conserves . 
At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  allow  that  from  the 
disgusting  ostentation  of  this  people,  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  the  marvellous,  many  absurd  medicines 
have  been  introduced.  Gold,  Silver,  Bezoars,  and 
precious  stones  were  received  into  their  materia  me- 
dica,- and  surprising  virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 
Amongst  a  people  thus  disposed  to  magnificence,  and 
from  the  very  spirit  of  their  religion  credulous  and 
romantic,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  their  first 
researches  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  should  have 
raised  a  hope,  and  excited  a  belief,  that  the  baser 
metals  might  be  converted  into  gold.i: 

*  Garcias  as  well  as  Geoffroy  and  Hill  say  that  iEtius  mentions 
camphor,  but  it  cannot  be  found,  as  Dr.  Alston  has  observed,  in  that, 
or  in  any  other  Greek  author.  There  is  a  Camfihora  herba  in  Myrepsus  ; 
this  is  evidently  ^  very  different  thing. 

.  t  Those  who  advocate  the  antiquity  of  chemistry,  conceive  that. the 
alchemical  secret  is  metaphorically  concealed  in  the  fable  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  Argonauts,  rejecting  the  more  probable  solution  of  this 
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They  conceived  that  gold  was  the  metallic  element 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  that  all  the  other* 
metals  differed  from  it  in  proportion  only  to  the 
extent  of  their  individual  contamination,  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  epithet  base ,  as  applied  to  such 
metals ;  this  hypothesis  explains  the  origin  of  alchemy : 
but,  in  every  history,  we  are  informed  that  the  earlier 
alchemists  expected  by  the  same  means  that  they 
hoped  to  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  to 
produce  a  universal  remedy  ,  calctilated  to  prolong 
indefinitely  the  span  of  human  existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  connection  could 
exist  in  their  ideas  between  the  u  Philosopher' s  stone 
which  was  to  transmute  metals,  and  a  remedy  which 
could  arrest  the  progress  of  bodily  infirmity :  upon 
searching  into  the  writings  of  these  times*  it  clearly 
appears  that  this  conceit  originated  with  the  alchemists 
from  the  application  of  false  analogies,  and  that  the 
error  was  subsequently  diffused  and  exaggerated  by 
a  misconstruction  of  alchemical  metaphors. 

An  example  of  reasoning  by  false  analogy  is  pre* 
sented  to  us  by  Paracelsus*  in  his  work  de  vita  longay 
wherein,  speaking  of  antimony,  he  exclaims,  u  Siciit 
anti  monium  f  nil  aurum ,  sic,  eadem  ratione  et  forma j 
corpus  humanum  purum  reddit," 

The  processes  of  alchemy  were  always  veiled  in 
the  most  enigmatic  and  obscure  language  ;  the  earliest 
alchemist  whose  name  has  reached  posterity,  is  Geber, 
an  Arabian  prince  of  the  seventh  century,  whose  lan- 

story  of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Iberians,  near  neighbours  of  the 
Colchians,  used  to  receive  the  gold,  brought  down  from  the  high  landa 
by  the  torrents,  into  sieves  and  sheep  skins,  and  that  from  thence  arose 
the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Dionysius,  of  Mytelene,  offers  a  dif» 
lerent  explanation  of  the  fable,  and  supposes  it  to  allude  to  a  book 
written  on  skins ,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  process  of  making 
according  to  the  art  of  alchemy. 
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guagfe  was  so  proverbially  obscure,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
supposes  the  word  gibberish  or  geberish  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  circumstance  ;  sometimes  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  alchemy  were  expressed  by  a  figurative  and 
metaphorical  style  of  description,  thus  Geber  exclaims, 
66  Bring  me  the  six  lepers  that  I  may  cleanse  them,;' 
by  which  he  implied  the  conversion  of  the  six  metals,* 
the  only  ones  then  known,  into  gold.  From  the 
works  of  later  alchemists  it  also  appears  that  they 
constantly  represented  gold  as  a  sound,  healthy,  and 
durable  man,  the  imperfect  metals  as  diseased  men, 
and  the  means  or  processes  by  which  the  latter  were 
to  be  transmuted  into  the  former,  they  designated  by 
the  name  of  medicines ;  and  hence,  those  who  were 
anxious  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  these  magicians 
or  as  they  termed  themselves,  without  possess¬ 

ing  a  key  to  their  language,  supposed  that  these 
descriptions  were  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  that  the  imperfect  metals  might  be  changed  into 
gold,  and  the  bodies  of  sick  persons  into  healthy  ones, 
by  one  and  the  same  chemical  preparation. 

This  hieroglyphical  style  of  writing  adopted  by 
the  earlier  alchemists,  was  in  a  great  degree  supported 
.  by  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  elements  were  under 
the  dominion  of  spiritual  beings,  who  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  human  power;  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has 
observed  that  the  notions  of  fairies,  and  of  genii, 
which  have  been  depicted  with  so  much  vividness  of 
fancy  and  liveliness  of  description  in  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  seem  to  have  been  conne  ted  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  science  of  transmutation,  and  the 
production  of  the  elixir  of  life.  That  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainment  admits  of  a  mystic  interpre- 

..  ^  '  ;  •  *  .  . 

*  Silver,  Mercury,  Copper,  Iroo,  Tin,  Lead. 
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tation,  is  an  opinion  which  I  have  long  entertained. 
How  strikingly  is  the  effect  of  fermented  spirit,  in 
banishing  the  pressure  of  the  melancholy  which  occurs 
in  solitude,  depicted  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  when  he 
encountered  the  withered  and  decrepid  hag,  on  the 
uninhabited  island — but,  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  subject  of  medical  chemistry. 

It  was  not  in  fact  until  several  years  had  elapsed 
in  the  delusive  researches  of  alchemy,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemical  knowledge  became  instrumental  in 
the  advancement  of  the  medical  art.  Rhases  and 
Avicenna,  who  were  the  celebrated  physicians  of 
the  age,  are  the  first  who  introduced  pharmaceutical 
preparations  into  their  works,  or  made  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mode  of  conducting  pharmaceutical  pro¬ 
cesses.  Avicenna  describes,  particularly,  the  method 
of  conducting  Distillation ;  he  mentions  also,  for  the 
first  time,  the  three  Mineral  Acids ,  and  distinguishes 
between  the  vegetable  and  mineral  Alkalies ;  he  speaks 
likewi  se  of  the  Distilled  Water  of  Roses,  of  Sublimed 
Ai  ' senic ,  and  of  Corrosive  Sublimate . 

In  the  year  1226,  Roger  Bacon,  a  native  of  II- 
chester  in  Somersetshire,  and  a  Franciscan  monk  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  laid  the  foundations  of  chemical 
science  in  Europe;  his  discoveries  were  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
imprisoned  ten  years  for  supposed  dealings  with  the 
devil ;  it  appears  that  he  was  a  believer  in  a  universal 
Elixir,  for  he  proposed  one  to  Pope  Clement  the  Tenth, 
which  he  extolled  highly,  as  the  invention  of  Petro 
de  Maharncourt. 

This  wonderful  man  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of 
the  same  century  by  Arnold  us  de  Villa  Nova,  a 
Frenchman,  or  as  others  assert,  a  Spaniard,  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  noticed  on  this  occasion,  as  being  the 
first  to  recommend  the  distilled  spirit  of  wine,  im- 
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pVegnated  with  certain  herbs,  as  a  valuable  remedy ; 
from  which  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  Tinctures 
into  medical  practice ;  for,  although  Thaddaeus,  a 
Florentine,  who  died  in  1270,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
bestows  great  commendation  upon  the  virtues  of  Spirit 
of  Witte ,  yet  he  never  used  it  as  a  solvent  for  active 
vegetable  matter. 

It  was  not  however  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century*  that  Chemistry  can  be  said  to  have  added  any 
considerable  power  to  the  arm  of  Physic. 

Basil  Valentine*  a  German  Benedictine  monk, 
led  the  way  to  the  internal  administration  of  metallic 
medicine,  by  a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  nature 
of  Antimony >  and  in  his  u  Currus  Triumphalis  Anti* 
monii 2  work  written  in  high  Dutch,  he  has  des¬ 
cribed  a  number  of  the  combinations  of  that  metal. 
If  however  we  may  credit  a  vague  tradition,  he  was 
extremely  unfortunate  in  his  first  experiments  upon 
his  brother  monks,  all  of  whom  he  injured  if  not 
killed ;  those  who  have  keen  ears  for  etomological 
sounds  will  instantly  recognise,  in  this  circumstance, 
the  origin  of  the  word  Antimony ,  '«m'  Movo^m. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
internal  use  and  administration  of  the  metals,  with 
the  exception  of  iron,  although  they  frequently  used 
them  in  external  applications,  Oribasius  and  AEtius 
added  “  Lithargyrium ”  to  several  plaisters,  and  the 
composition  of  the  u  Snow-like  plaister,”  from  Minium , 
Was  long  preserved  amongst  their  more  valuable 
secrets.  Whether  antimony  is  the  Stimmi  or  Stibium 
of  the  ancients  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
for  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  its  preparation  observes, 
u  Ante  omnia  urendi  modus  necessarius,  ne  Plumbum 
fiat.”  This  plumbum  however  was  evidently  the  re¬ 
vived  metal  of  Antimony ,  with  which  the  ancients 
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were  unacquainted,  and  therefore  mistook  it  for  Lead ; 
besides,  the  word  Plumbum ,  like  many  others  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  was  used  as  a  general  term, 
thus,  according  to  Pliny,  Tin  was  called  Plumbum 
album . 

The  question  however  is  unimportant,  for  this 
Stibium  was  never  used  but  as  an  external  Astringent, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  eye-lids, 
and  thereby  of  making  the  eyes  appear  very  large, 
which  has  been  considered  from  the  most  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  a  feature  of  great  beauty  ;  thus  the  epithet 
fytems  is  constantly  applied  by  Homer  to  Juno.  This 
practice  appears  also  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
Jews,  for  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  eye¬ 
brows  to  make  the  eyes  appear  big;*  the  expression 
also  shews  that  the  drug  employed  was  the  StimrnL 

las  o(p9oc,K[x8s  *<xv%r. 

To  Basil  Valentine  we  are  moreover  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Volatile  Alkali ,  and  of  its 
preparation  from  Sal  Ammoniac ;  he  also  first  used 
mineral  acids  as  solvents,  and  noticed  the  production 
of  Ether  from  Alcohol ;  he  seems  also  to  have  under¬ 
stood  the  virtues  of  sulphate  of  iron ,  for  he  says,  when 
internally  administered,  it  is  tonic  and  comforting  to 
a  weak  stomach,  and  that  externally  applied,  it  is 
astringent  and  styptic  :  he  moreover  recommended  a 
fixed  alkali ,  made  from  vine  twigs  cut  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  gravel. 

In  the  year  1493,  was  born  near  Zurich  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Paracelsus,  or  as  he  termed  himself,  Philippus, 
Theophrastus,  Bombastus,  Paracelsus  de  Hohenheim, 
a  man  who  was  destined  to  produce  a  greater  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  a  greater  change  in 


*  ii  Kings,  chap.  ij.  verse  30. 
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medical  opinions  and  practice,  than  any  person  who 
had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Galen.  He  travelled 
all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  obtain  knowledge 
in  chemistry  and  physic,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Basil  Valentine,  declaring  that  Antimony  was  not  to 
be  equalled  for  medicinal  virtue,  by  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  in  nature  :  this  opinion  however  does  not  de¬ 
serve  our  respect,  for  it  was  not  founded  upon  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment,  but  on  a  fanciful  analogy, 
derived  from  a  property  which  this  metal  possesses 
of  refining  gold,  as  I  have  before  related,  lie  also 
used  Mercury  without  reserve,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ventured  to  administer  it  inter¬ 
nally,*  for  although  Avicenna  asserts  that  it  was  not 
so  poisonous  as  the  ancients  had  imagined,  yet  he 
does  not  attribute  to  it  any  virtues;  he  merely  says, 

Argentum  quidem  vivum,  plurimi  qui  bibunt,  non 
Imduntur  eo.”  Its  effects,  when  applied  externally, 
were  well  known  to  Theodoric  the  friar,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  describes  the  salivation  which  mercurial 
frictions  will  produce. 

Paracelsus,  thus  armed  with  opium,  mercury,  and 
antimony,  remedies  of  no  trifling  importance,  travel¬ 
led  in  all  directions  and  performed  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  cures,  amongst  whom  was  the  famous  printer 
Frobenius  of  Basil,  a  circumstance  which  immediately 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  made 
him  known  to  the  magistracy  of  Basil,  w  ho  elected 
hi  m  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  year  1527,  which 
was  the  first  professorship  that  was  established  in 
Europe  for  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  che¬ 
mical  science. 

*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  we  are  indebted  to  an  Indian  for 
the  discovery  of  Bark,  and  it  now  appears  we  derived  our  knowledge 
of  Mercury  to  the  wildest  of  the  alchemists.  We  are  therefore  indebted 

a  savage,  and  a  madman ,  for  two  of  our  most  powerful  remedies. 
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While  seated  in  his  chair,  he  burnt  with  great  so¬ 
lemnity  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and 
declared  to  his  audience  that  if  God  would  not  impart 
the  secrets  of  physic,  it  was  not  only  allowable  but 
even  justifiable  to  consult  the  devil.  His  cotempo¬ 
rary  physicians  he  treated  with  the  most  sottish  vanity 
and  illiberal  insolence;  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
entitled  66  Paragranum,”  lie  tells  them  u  that  the 
very  down  of  his  bald  pate  had  more  knowledge  than 
all  their  writers,  the  buckles  of  his  shoes  more  learn¬ 
ing  than  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  his  beard  more 
experience  than  all  their  Universities,”  With  such 
a  temper  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  would  long 
retain  his  chair,  in  fact  he  quitted  it  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  magistrates,  after  which  he 
continued  to  ramble  about  the  country,  generally  in-r 
toxicated,  and  seldom  changing  his  clothes,  or  even 
going  to  bed;  and  although  he  boasted  of  possessing 
a  Panacea  which  was  capable  of  curing  all  diseases 
in  an  instant,  and  even  of  prolonging  life  to  an  inde» 
finite  length,  ye  t  this  drunkard  and  prince  of  empirics 
died  after  a  few  hours  illness,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  at  Salzburg  in  Bavaria,  with  a  bottle  of 
his  immortal  Catholicon  in  his  pocket, 

In  contemplating  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  disgust  or  asto¬ 
nishment  is  the  most  predominant  feeling;  his  in¬ 
solence  and  unparalled  conceit,  his  insincerity  and 
brutal  singularities,  and  his  habits  of  immorality 
and  debauchery,  are  beyond  all  censure  ;  whilst  the 
important  services  lie  has  rendered  mankind,  by  op¬ 
posing  the  bigotry  of  the  schools  and  introducing 
powerful  remedies  into  practice,  cannot  be  recorded 
without  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect :  but  in 
whatever  estimation  Paracelsus  may  be  held,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  fame  produced  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  age,  by 
exciting  the  envy  or  some,  the  emulation  of  others, 
and  the  industry  of  all.* 

About  a  century  after  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont 
took  the  lead  in  physic ;  he  was  a  man  of  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry,  and  spent  fifty  years  in  torturing 
by  every  chemical  experiment  he  could  devise,  the 
various  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  He  was  the  first  physician  who  applied 
alum  in  uterine  hemorhage,  and  he  acquired  great 
reputation  from  the  success  of  the  practice. 

Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  and  Otilo  Tachenius,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  track  of  Van  Helmont. 

A  prejudice  in  favour  of  chemical  remedies  having 
been  thus  introduced,  the  merited  success  which  at¬ 
tended  their  operation,  and  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
which  distinguished  the  votaries  of  that  science,  soon 
kindled  a  more  general  enthusiasm  in  its  favour. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  reduce  into  minature  the  historical 
features  of  these  chemical  times,  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  compass  of  a  lecture  ;  I  must  therefore 
rest  satisfied  with  delineating  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  outlines.  The  Galenists,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  schools,  and  whose  reasonings  were 
fettered  by  the  strongest  predilection  for  their  own 
doctrines,  instantly  took  the  alarm ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  contest  ensued  between  the  Galenical  and  Che- 


*  Paracelsus  maintained  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  salt, 
sulphur  and  mercury,  and  that  in  these  “  three  first  substances ,”  as  he  calls 
them,  health  and  disease  consist:  that  the  mercury,  in  proportion  to  its 
volatility,  produces  tremors,  mortifications  in  the  ligaments,  madness, 
phrensy  and  delirium,  and  that  fevers,  phlegmons,  and  the  jaundice  are 
the  offspring  of  the  sulphureous  principle,  while  he  supposed  that  the 
cholic,  stone,  gravel,  gout, -and  sciatica  derive  their  origin  from  salt « 
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mical  sects,  which  has  given  such  a  controversial  tone 
to  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
As  this  revolt  from  orthodox  authority  was  in  a  great 
degree  attributed  to  the  mischievous  introduction 
and  unmerited  success  of  Antimonial  remedies,  so 
were  the  preparations  of  this  metai  denounced  with 
all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit ;  and  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  in  order  to  support  their  ground  and  oppress 
and  persecute  their  adversaries,  the  Galenists  ac¬ 
tually  solicited  the  assistance  of  secular  power;  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Paris  accordingly  proscribed  its 
use  by  an  edict  in  1566,  and  Besnier  was  expelled 
the  faculty  of  medicine  in  1609,  for  having  adminis¬ 
tered  it  to  a  patient.  In  1637,  Antimonial  wine  was 
by  public  authority  received  into  the  number  of  pur¬ 
gatives;  and  in  1650,  a  new  arret  rescinded  that  of 
1566,  and  again  restored  Antimony  to  public  favour 
and  general  reputation.  Before  this  period  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Calomel  had  taken  place ;  this  preparation 
is  first  mentioned  although  very  obscurely  by  Os¬ 
wald  Crollius,  in  his  Basilica  Chemical  in  1608,  and 
in  the  same  year  Beguin  described  it  most  fully  and 
clearly  under  the  title  of  Draco  Mitigatus ,  in  his 
Tirocinium  Chemicum ,  which  he  published  in  Paris. 

Chemistry  at  this  period*  took  possession  of  the 
schools,  and  whilst  it  was  gradually  grafted  into  the 
theory  of  medicine,  it  soon  became  the  only  guide  to 
its  practice,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  already 
dwelt  upon. 

In  tracing  the  march  of  chemical  improvement 
during  the  last  century,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 

*  In  the  year  1644  Schroeder  published  a  C^«w/Vc-medical  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  which  delineates  with  accuracy  the  pharmacy  of  these  times,  and 
enumerates  almost  all  the  chemical  medicines  that  were  known  towards 
the  close  of  this  period. 
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the  new  and  powerful  remedies  which  it  has  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  many  unimportant  and  feeble  articles 
which  il  has  dismissed  from  medical  practice. 

In  the  present  century,  the  rapid  progress  of  Che¬ 
mistry  has  outstripped  the  anticipations  of  its  most 
sanguine  votaries ;  and  even  in  the  department  of 
vegetable  analysis,  a  correctness  has  been  attained, 
the  very  attempt  at  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
most  illustrious  chemists  of  the  former  age  as  hope¬ 
less  and  chimerical :  let  us  for  instance  only  compare 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Academicians  of  Paris, 
and  published  by  Geoifroy,  in  their  analyses  of  several 
hundred  plants  by  the  operation  of  heat,  with  the 
elegant  and  satisfactory  researches  in  this  branch  of 
science  lately  conducted  in  the  same  country ;  whilst 
the  former  failed  in  establishing  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  most  inert  and  the  most  poisonous  plants, 
the  latter  have  succeeded  in  detecting,  separating, 
and  concentrating  several  of  their  more  subtile  con¬ 
stituents.  Opium  has  been  at  length  compelled  to 
confess  its  secret  source  of  action,  and  Ipecacuan  to 
yield  its  emetic  element  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

Our  Pharmacopoeias  and  Dispensatories*  have  cau¬ 
tiously  kept  pace  with  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
age;  and  in  tracing  them  from  their  origin  to  the 
present  timet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  gradual 
influence  of  knowledge  in  reducing  the  number  of 
their  articles — simplifying  the  composition  of  their 
formulae — and  improving  the  processes  for  their  pre- 

*  The  Dispensatories  of  London,  and  Edinburgh,  the  former  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Duncan,  are  works  which  reflect 
credit  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written. 

|  In  the  year  1618,  the  London  College  published  their  first  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  successive  editions  in  the  following  years,  viz.  1650,  1677, 
1721,  1745,  1787,  1809. 
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paration.*  Chemistry  has  also  been  the  means  of 
establishing  the  identity  of  many  bodies  which  were 
long  considered  specifically  different ;  thus  an  extensive 
list  of  animal  substances  has  been  discarded,  since  it  is 
known  that  they  owe  their  properties  to  one  and  the 
same  common  principle,  as  to  gelatine ,  albumen ,  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime ,  &c. ;  so  again  the  fixed  alkaline  salt  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  incineration  of  different  vegetables,  has 
been  found  to  be  potass,  from  whatever  plant  it  may 
have  been  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  sea  plants, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Tetradynamia,  the  former  of 

which  yield  Soda  and  the  latter  Ammonia.  Previous 
% 

to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1745,  every  vegetable  was 
supposed  to  yield  a  salt  essentially  different,  and 
therefore  a  number  of  alkaline  preparations  were  re¬ 
commended,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  particular 
plant  from  which  it  had  been  procured,  as  salt  of 
Wormwood — salt  of  Broom ,  &c. 

But  from  the  very  nature  and  object  of  a  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  proceed  pari  passu 
with  the  march  of  chemical  science,  indeed  it  would 
be  dangerous  that  it  should,  for  a  chemical  theory 
must  receive  the  seal  and  stamp  of  experience  before 
it  can  become  current :  a  Pharmacopoeia  however  is 
always  an  object  of  abuse,  because  it  is  a  national 

*  What  would  be  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the  Pharmaceutist 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  he  could  now  visit  Apothecaries  Hall  ? 
the  application  otf  steam  for  the  various  purposes  of  pharmacv,  and  for 
actuating  machinery,  for  levigation,  trituration,  and  other  mechanical 
purposes  is  no  less  useful,  in  ensuring  uniform  results,  than  it  is  Ml 
abridging  labour  and  economising  time.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
the  gentlemen  under  whose  guidance  this  national  laboratory  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  more  especially  to  their  worthy  and  public  spirited  Trea¬ 
surer,  William  Simons,  Esq.  whose  zeal  and  liberality  suggested  and 
promoted  the  fitting  up  of  the  Steam  Laboratory,  as  well  as  the  inge¬ 
nious  machine  for  triturating  mercury  with  lard,  or  conserve. 
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work  of  authority,  which  is  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  ignorant  and  conceited  should  question  its 
title  to  respect,  and  its  claims  to  utility.  Plures 
audivi ,”  says  Huxham,  u  tolas  blateranles  Pharmaco~ 
pceias ,  qui  tamcn  ne  intellexerint  quidem  quid  vel  ipse 
pulsus  significabat” 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
attacks  has  not  been  levelled  with  any  view  to  elicit 
truth  or  to  advance  science,  but  to  excite  public  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  provoke  unfair  discussion  for  indivi¬ 
dual  and  unworthy  advantage ;  their  obscure  and 
presumptuous  authors  vainly  hope,  that  they  may 
gain  for  their  ephemeral  writings  some  share  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  for  themselves  some  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  if  they  can  only  obtain  notoriety  by  provoking  a 
discussion  with  the  College  or  with  some  of  its  re¬ 
sponsible  members,  though  such  a  combat  should  be 
sure  to  terminate  in  their  defeat,  Like  the  Scythian 
Abaris,  who  upon  being  wounded  by  Apollo,  plucked 
the  arrow  from  his  side,  and  heedless  of  the  pain  and 
disgrace  of  his  wound,  exclaimed  in  triumph  that  the 
Weapon  would  in  future  enable  him  to  deliver  Oracles. 

It  is  not  to  such  persons  that  the  observations  which 
are  contained  in  this  work  are  addressed,  for  with 
them  I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  a  contest,  in  which, 
as  a  worthy  Fellow  of  our  College  expresses  it, 
u  Victor y  itself  must  be  disgraceful.” 

When,  however,  we  are  assailed  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion  by  a  gentleman  whose  talents  entitle  him  to  re¬ 
spect,  and  whose  public  situation  commands  notice,  I 
apprehend  that  a  humble  individual  like  myself,  may, 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  duty, 
deliver  his  sentiments  from  the  chair  to  which  he  has 
been  called  by  his  professional  brethren,  without  any 
risk  of  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  College,  or 
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of  drawing  upon  himself  the  charge  of  an  unnecessary 
and  injudicious  interference. 

The  attack  to  which  I  chiefly  allude,  is  contained 
in  an  historical  preface  by  Mr.  Professor  Brande,  to 
the  Supplement  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  writings  of  Boeriiaave,  he  says,  u  The  obser¬ 
vations  which  he  has  made  upon  the  usefulness  of 
Chemistry,  and  of  its  necessity  to  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  may  be  well  enforced  at  the  present  day  ; 
for,  except  in  the  schools  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Chemistry,  as  a  branch  of  education,  is  either  entirely 
neglected,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  superficially, 
and  imperfectly  taught ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  English  Universities,  and  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  is  a  record  of  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge, 
where  if  is  most  imperiously  required.” 

The  learned  Professor  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Kidd,  natu¬ 
rally  anxious  to  repel  a  charge  which  he  considered 
individually  unfair,  and  to  vindicate  his  University 
from  an  aspersion,  which  he  felt  to  be  generally 
unjust,  published  an  animated,  but  at  the  same  time, 
a  cool  and  candid  defence,  to  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  referring  you.  With  respect  to  the  Sister 
University,  my  own  Alma  Mater ,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  her  sons,  were  I,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  omit  expressing  similar  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  course  of  chemistry,  and  that  of  its 
collateral  branches,  which  are  annually  delivered  in 
the  crouded  schools  at  Cambridge.  Is  Mr.  Brande 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  our  University? — 
Is  he  aware  that  the  chemical  chair  lias  been  succes¬ 
sively  filled  by  Bishop  W  ats  on — Milner — Wol¬ 
laston — and  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Tennant  ? — 

*  %  .  1  , 

u  Master  Builders  in  the  Science To  say  that 
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silcli  men  have  been  the  lecturers,  is  surely  a  suffi- 
cient  testimony  to  shew  that  the  science  of  chemistry 
heretofore  could  not  u  have  been  neglected,  or  what 
perhaps  is  still  worse,  imperfectly  taught;”  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  the  present  Pro¬ 
fessor,  ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  any  such 
attack.  Is  Mr.  Brande  aware  that  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Bishop  Watson  from  the  chair  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,*  on  the  general  importance  and  utility  of 
chemistry,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  public  taste 
for  this  science  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  our 
Augustan  age,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
founding  and  supporting  the  Royal  and  other  Public 
Institutions  in  this  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
tow  ns  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

I  need  make  no  farther  remark  upon  this  part  of 
Mr.  Braude’s  assertion  ;  the  sequel,  judging  from  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  understood  as  a  consequence,  viz.  and  therefore 
<c  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  record  of  the  want 
of  chemical  knowledge  where  it  is  most  imperiously 
required,”  because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Physicians 
were  its  Editors.  Is  not  this  the  obvious  construc¬ 
tion  ? 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Brande’s  laconic  answer  to 
Dr.  Young,  published  in  u  The  Journal  of  Science  and 

*  The  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Cambridge  has  produced  some  va¬ 
luable  discoveries.  Ex  pede  Herculem ,  let  me  remind  the  chemist  of  the 
formation  of  Nitrous  Acid,  by  passing  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gaa 
through  the  heated  Oxyd  of  Manganese,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Milner.  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  whimsical  circumstance,  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  produced,  was  effected  at  Oxford,  and  the 
highest  temperature,  lately,  at  Cambridge.  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Clarke  are  highly  interesting  and  important,  a  succinct  account  of  them 
has  been  published  by  him  in  a  small  work,  entitled  “  The  Gas  Bloxu - 
pipe,  or  the  Art  of  Fusion ,  by  burning  the  Gaseous  constituents  of  Water." 
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the  Arts ,”  that  his  objections  are  those  of 
Phillips,  contained  in  his  experimental  examination 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a  work  which,  I  confess*  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  furnish  a  testimony  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  tact,  subtile  ingenuity,  and  caustic  style  of 
criticism,  which  its  author  so  eminently  possesses* 
rather  than  a  proof  of  any  fatal  or  material  inac-* 
curacy  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  I  may  urge  this 
With  greater  force  and  propriety,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  at  the  time  of  its  publication  I  was  not 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  therefore  had  no  voice 
upon  the  subject  of  its  composition,  and  consequently 
must  be  personally  disinterested  in  its  reputation. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  Mr. 
Brande’s  attack,  without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of 
regret,  that  a  gentleman,  whose  deserved  rank  in 
society,  and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  must 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended 
to  countenance  and  encourage  that  vile  and  wretched 
taste  of  depreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  our 
most  venerable  institutions,  and  of  bringing  into  con¬ 
tempt  those  acknowledged  authorities  which  must 
tilways  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  best,  and 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  wisest  portion  of 
mankind. 

And  I  shall  here  protest  against  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  preten¬ 
sions  ol  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence, 
by  a  mere  chemical  investigation  of  its  composition, 
and  ol  rejecting,  as  fallacious,  every  medical  testi¬ 
mony  which  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results 
of  the  Laboratory  ;  there  is  no  subject  in  science  to 
which  the  maxim  of  Cicero  more  strictly  applies,  than 
to  the  present  case ;  let  the  Ultra  Chemist  therefore 
cherish  it  in  his  remembrance,  and  profit  by  its  appli- 
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cation — Prjsstat  Nature  yoce  doceri,  quam 

IxGENIO  SUO  SAPERE.” 

Has  not  experience  fully  established  the  value  of 
many  medicinal  combinations,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  could  not  receive  the  sanction  of  any 
chemical  law  ?  We  well  remember  the  opposition, 
whicli  on  this  ground  was  for  a  long  time  offered  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Anti-hectic  Mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffith, — the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita  of  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  yet  subsequent  inquiry  has  con¬ 
firmed  upon  scientific  principles  the  justness  of  our 
former  practical  conclusion  ;  for  it  has  been  shewn 
that  the  chemical  decompositions  which  constituted 
the  objection  to  its  use,  are  in  fact  the  causes  of  its 
utility  (see  Mist.  Ferri,)  ;  the  explanation,  moreover, 
lias  thrown  additional  light  upon  the  theory  of  other 
preparations ;  so  true  is  the  observation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Morveau,  that  u  We  never  profit  more  than  by 
those  unexpected  results  of  Experiments ,  which  con~ 
tradict  our  Analogies  and  preconceived  Theories 

Whenever  a  medicine  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
effectual,  the  practitioner  should  listen  with  great 
circumspection  to  any  chemical  advice  for  its  correc¬ 
tion  or  improvement.*  From  a  mistaken  notion  of 
this  kind  the  Extractum  Colocynthidis  compositum, 

*  Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Scudamore  for  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  rejected  the  expostulations  of  the  Ultras ,  on  the  unchemical 
and  contradictory  nature  of  his  formula  for  the  administration  of  the 
Colchicum.  Experience  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Acctum 
Cthhici  generally  proved  more  efficacious,  when  exhibited  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  medicine  that  will  relax,  without  occasioning  any 
uneasiness  in  the  bowels  or  stomach  ;  and  he  accordingly  found,  that 
the  following  formula  is  the  best  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  Be 
Magnesia ,  gr.  xv.  Magnesia  Sulfihat :  5;ss.  Aceli  Colchici ,  fc'j.  Aquse 
Cinnamomi,  fjx.  Extract:  Glychrrh  :  gr.  x.  At  this  formula,  it  appear* 
the  Ultra  Chemists  were  terribly  disconcerted.  What— -combine  an 
alkaliue  earth  with  an  acetic  solution  of  an  active  vegetable  ?  to  which 
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with  a  view  of  making  it  chemically  compatible  with 
Calomel ,  has  been  deprived  of  the  Soap  which  former* 
ly  entered  into  its  composition,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  solubility  in  the  stomach  is  considerably 
modified,  its  activity  is  therefore  impaired,  and  its 
mildness  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  may  be  medically 
inconsistent,  which  are  chemically  compatible,  as  I 
shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  exemplifying. 
The  stomach  has  a  chemical  code  of  its  own,  by  which 
the  usual  affinities  of  bodies  are  frequently  modified* 
often  suspended,  and  sometimes  entirely  subverted ; 
this  truth  is  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  manner  by 
the  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Drouard,  who  found 
that  Copper,  swallowed  in  its  metallic  state,  was  not 
rendered  poisonous  by  meeting  with  oils,  or  fatty 
bodies ;  nor  even  with  Vinegar ,  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Other  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  habitudes  in  the  stomach  as  in  the 
laboratory,  and  are  alike  influenced  in  both  situa¬ 
tions  by  the  chemical  action  of  various  bodies,  many 
examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  influence  which  solubility  exerts 
upon  the  medicinal  activity  of  substances;  so  again, 
acidity  in  the  stomach  is  neutralized  by  Alkalies ,  and 
if  a  Carbonate  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  we  have 
a  copious  disengagement  of  Carbonic  acicl  gas ,  which 
has  been  frequently  very  distressing;  lastly,  many 
bodies  taken  into  the  stomach  undergo  decompositions 

Dr.  Scudamore  very  justly  replies,  that  the  Colchicum,  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  mere  solution  in  water,  by  having  its  acid  menstruum  neutra¬ 
lised,  is  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  preparation  in  which  it  can  be 
possibly  administered.  This  explanation  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
views  I  have  long  entertained  respecting  the  operation  of  Colchicum. 

( See  Colchici  Radix  ) 
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and  changes  in  transitu ,*  independent  of  any  play  of 
chemical  affinities  from  the  hidden  powers  of  diges¬ 
tion,  some  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate. 
(See  Potasses  Acefas.) 

The  powers  of  the  stomach  would  seem  to  consist 
in  decomposing  the  Ingesta ,  and  reducing  them  into 
simpler  forms,  rather  than  in  complicating  them,  by 
favouring  new  combinations. 

But  every  rational  physician  must  feel  in  its  full 
force,  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  deduced  from  the 
analogies  of  inert  matter,  and  we  therefore  find  that 
the  most  intelligent  physiologists  of  modern  times 
have  been  anxious  to  discourage  the  attempt,  and  to 
deprecate  its  folly.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  lumi¬ 
nous  work  on  Medical  Logic,  when  speaking  of 
the  different  theories  of  digestion,  tells  us  that  Dr. 
William  H  unter,  whose  peculiar  sagacity  and  precision 
of  mind  detected  at  a  glance  the  hollowness  of  such 
delusive  hypotheses,  and  saw  the  danger  which  theo¬ 
rists  run  in  trusting  themselves  on  such  slippery 
ground,  expressed  himself  in  his  public  lectures,  with 
that  solidity  of  judgment  combined  with  facetiousness 
of  expression,  which  rendered  him  unparalleled  as  a 
public  teacher.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  Physiologists 
will  have  it  that  the  stomach  is  a  mill — others,  that 
it  is  a  fermenting  vat — others  again,  that  it  is  a 

*  What  can  illustrate  in  a  more  familiar  and  striking  manner  the 
singular  powers  of  Gastric  Chemistry ,  than  the  fact  of  the  shortness  of 
time  in  which  the  aliment  becomes  acid  in  depraved  digestion  ?  A 
series  of  changes  is  thus  produced  in  a  few  hours,  which  would  require 
in  the  laboratory  as  many  weeks  :  while  in  acute  affections  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  nearly  suspended,  and 
hence  under  such  circumstances,  whatever  is  introduced  into  this  organ 
remains  unchanged,  even  the  nutritious  mucilages  are  not  digested. 
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stew-pan, — but  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  neither 
a  mill,  a  fermenting  vat,  nor  a  stew-pan — but  a 
Stomach,  Gentlemen,  a  Stomach.1’ 

From  what  lias  been  said,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  mere  chemist  can  have  no  pretensions  to  the  art 
of  composing  or  discriminating  remedies  ;  whenever 
he  arraigns  the  scientific  propriety  of  our  Prescriptions, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  deductions  of  true  medi¬ 
cal  experience, — whenever  he  forsakes  his  laboratory 
for  the  bed-side,  he  forfeits  all  his  claims  to  our  respect, 
and  his  title  to  our  confidence.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  ridiculous  errors  into  which  the  chemist  falls,  when 
he  turns  physician ;  Seguin  found  that  Peruvian  bark 
contained  a  peculiar  principle  that  precipitated  Tannin , 
he  immediately  concluded  that  this  could  not  be  amj 
other  than  Gelatine ,  and  upon  the  faith  of  this  blunder, 
the  French,  Italian,  and  German  physicians,*  gave 
their  patients  nothing  but  Clarified  Glue ,  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers  !  But  I  desist — not  however  without 
expressing  a  hope,  in  which  I  am  sure  my  medical 
brethren  will  concur,  that,  should  Mr.  Brande  again 
condescend  to  favour  us  with  a  commentary  upon 
Boerhauve,  he  will  select  that  passage  in  his  work, 
where,  alluding  to  the  application  of  Chemistry  to 
Physic,  he  emphatically  exclaims,  t(  Egregia  illius 
Ancilla  est,  non  alia  pejor  Domina.” 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL,  CULTURE, 
CLIMATE,  AND  SEASON. 

The  facts  hitherto  collected  upon  this  subject  are 
so  scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  introduce  its  con- 

*  This  practice  was  introduced  into  France  by  Seguin,  into  It*ly  by 
Couticiri,  and  into  Germany  by  Bischoff. 
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sider&tion  in  this  place,  rather  with  a  wish  to  excite 
farther  enquiry,  than  with  any  hope  of  imparting  much 
additional  information. 

There  can  he  little  doubt,  but  that  Soil,  Culture, 
Climate,  and  Season,  may  very  materially  influence 
the  active  properties  of  a  medicinal  plant;  while  the 
two  latter  of  these  causes  may  as  essentially  change 
the  type  and  character  of  a  disease,  and  modify  the 
vital  susceptibility  of  the  patient  :  this  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  its  full  extent,  or  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  the  contradictory  and  even  oppo¬ 
site  opinions,  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  physicians  of  different  countries,  with 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  remedy,  in  similar 
diseases. 

The  Influence  of  Soil  may  be  exemplified  by 
many  well  known  facts ;  thus,  strongly  smelling 
plants  lose  their  odour  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  do  not 
again  recover  it  by  transplantation  into  a  richer  one; 
a  fact  upon  which  Rozier  founded  his  proposal  for 
the  improvement  of  Rape  oil;  so  again,  no  manage¬ 
ment  could  induce  the  Ricotia  JEgypiiaca  to  flower, 
until  Linnaeus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing 
clay  with  the  earth  in  the  pot;  Assafcetida  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  vary  much  according  to  station  and 
soil,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the 
peculiar  nauseous  quality  of  the  juice  which  impreg¬ 
nates  them,  and  Dr.  Woodville  states  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  modified  that  the  leaves  are  eaten  by 
goats ;  Gmelin  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Steller,  that  the  effects  of  the  Rhododendron  have 

*  A  very  ingenious  Dissertation  has  been  lately  published  by  M. 
Vircy,  on  the  Degeneration  of  Plants  in  foreign  soils,  which  he  says  may 
depend  upon  1,  Climate  and  Station;  2,  Nutriment ;  3,  Culture  ;  4,  Fa*~ 
titious  yiutilation  ;  5,  Hybrid  Generation. 
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been  found  to  vary  very  materially  according  to  the 
u  solum  natale /”  for  example,  that  produced  in  a 
certain  spot  has  proved  uniformly  narcotic ,  that  in 
another  cathartic ,  while  a  sense  of  suffocation  has 
been  the  only  symptom  occasioned  by  a  third. 

Climate  also  produces  a  powerful  impression  upon 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  is  probable  that  in 
southern  countries  some  vegetables  enjoy  more  ener¬ 
getic  properties  than  in  northern  climes.  The  history 
of  Opium  immediately  countenances  such  an  opinion  ; 
thus  Egypt  produces  a  stronger  opium  than  any  of 
the  countries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
— France,  than  England  or  Germany  ; — and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  than  the  northern  parts  of  France ; — while 
Smyrna,  Natolia,  Aleppo,  and  Apulia,  furnish  a  juice 
far  more  narcotic  than  Languedoc  :  so  again,  Senna 
by  transplantation  from  Arabia  into  the  south  of 
France  (Provence)  assumes  a  marked  change  in  its 
physiognomy  and  virtues,  its  leaves  are  more  obtuse, 
and  its  taste  less  bitter  and  nauseous  than  the  pointed 
leaved  variety,  while  its  effects  will  be  found  to  be 
less  purgative.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  plants,  which  in  temperate  climates  are  merely 
shrubs,  have  been  developed  into  trees,  by  the  hot 
and  humid  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia  ;  while  in  the 
arid  deserts  of  Nubia  or  in  the  frigid  plains  of 
Siberia,  vegetable  life  is  confined  to  stunted  shrubs 
and  humble  mosses  :  cold  also  suppresses  the  colour 
of  flowers,  and  indeed  even  that  of  the  leaves,  as  is 
witnessed  in  the  Cyclamen ,  Amaranthus ,  and  Ranun¬ 
culus  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  But  climate  not  only 
modifies  the  powers  of  a  remedy  by  influencing  its 
structure  and  composition,  but  renders  it  more  or 
less  active,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  the  body  to  its  impression ;  can  a  more 
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striking  proof  of  this  fact  be  adduced  than  the  well 
known  effects  of  perfumes  at  Rome  ?  The  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  sustain  the  strong  scent  of  flowers  in 
that  climate,  without  experiencing  a  sensation  highly 
oppressive,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  syncope;  and  thus  realising  the  well  known 
line  of  the  poet, 

ce  Die  of  a  Rose ,  in  aromatic  pain” 

As  I  have  been  favoured  with  some  very  interesting 
observations  upon  this  subject  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Harrison,  who  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Italy,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  a  satisfactory 
inquiry  into  this  curious  subject,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  introducing  a  quotation  from  his  letter  to  my 
readers. — u  You  ask  me  what  experience  I  have  had 
on  the  subject  of  climate,  as  affecting  the  powers  and 
operation  of  remedies  ;  I  have  no  difficulty  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  Narcotics  act  with  greater  force  even  in 
smaller  doses  at  Naples,  where  I  had  the  advantages 
of  much  experience,  than  in  England.  I  might 
adduce  as  an  example  the  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus , 
which,  when  given  to  the  extent  of  three  grains 
thrice  a  day,  produced  in  two  patients  a  temporary 
amaurosis,  which  disappeared  and  again  recurred  on 
the  alternate  suspension  and  administration  of  this 
medicine ;  and  it  deserves  particular  notice  that  these 
very  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  similar 
doses  of  the  same  remedy  in  England,  without  any 
unpleasant  result.  Now  that  this  depended  upon  an 
increased  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  in  the  warmer 
climate,  rather  than  an  increased  power  in  the  remedy, 
is  unquestionable,  since  the  extract  which  was  ad¬ 
ministered  in  Italy  had  been  procured  from  London; 
indeed  a  high  state  of  nervous  irritation  is  the  pre- 
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valent  disorder  of  Naples.  1  treated  several  cases  of 
Epilepsy  in  Italy  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ,  and  with 
complete  success,  while  in  England  1  have  certainly 
not  met  with  the  same  successful  results.  During* 
my  residence  at  Naples,  I  spent  some  time  in  the 
island  of  Ischia,  so  celebrated  all  over  the  continent 
for  its  baths ;  many  of  the  patients  who  were  then 
trying  their  efficacy,  had  been  attacked  with  Para¬ 
lysis,  Apoplexy,  and  almost  every  degree  of  loss  of 
mental  and  muscular  power,  and  among  them  I 
certainly  witnessed  what  with  propriety  might  be 
denominated  a  genuine  case  of  Nervous  Apoplexy . 
These  complaints  I  was  generally  able  to  trace  to  the 
abuse  of  Mercury ,  whence  we  may,  I  think,  very 
fairly  conclude  that  this  metal  is  more  active  in  its 
effects,  than  in  our  own  country.  Before  I  quit  this 
subject,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  doses  of  medi¬ 
cines,  as  seen  in  the  prescriptions  and  works  of 
English  Physicians,  excite  universal  astonishment 
among  the  faculty  of  Italy.  In  fact,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  the.  human  constitution  in  this  part  of  the 
continent  is  certainly  much  more  susceptible  of 
nervous  impression  than  in  England  :  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  flowers  or  perfumes  in  a  chamber,  will 
frequently  produce  syncope  in  persons  apparently 
strong  and  healthy,  and  the  fact  is  so  universally 
admitted,  that  the  Italians  avoid  them  with  the 
greatest  caution.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
appears  equally  evident  that  some  remedies  succeed 
in  cold  climates  which  produce  little  or  no  benefit 
in  warmer  latitudes.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  my  Pharmacologia,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Haljiday  of  Moscow  upon  the  subject  of 
the  u  Eau  Me  die  in  ale  f  and  as  it  offers  a  striking 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Rhododendron  Chrysan - 
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tkum  in  curing  the  rheumatism  of  the  North,  whilst 
in  this  country  the  plant  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
without  any  signal  proof  of  success,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  my  correspon¬ 
dent  :  (C  In  reading  your  account  of  the  4  Eau  Medi- 
c inale ^  I  perceive  that,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
James  Moore,  you  state  it  to  be  a  preparation  of  the 
White  Hellebore ;  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  the 
probability  of  its  being  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Rhododendron  Chrysanthum  ?  for  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  effects  of  the  French  medicine  are  precisely 
those  which  are  experienced  from  an  infusion  of  the 
above  plant,  which  the  Siberians  and  Russians  regard 
as  an  infallible  specific  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  and  gout,  and  from  which  I  myself,  as  well 
as  other  physicians  in  Russia,  have  witnessed  the 
most  desirable  and  decided  effects,  whenever  we  had 
it  in  our  power  to  administer  the  remedy  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  courage.  We  have  seldom  given  it  in  any 
other  form  or  dose  than  that  adopted  by  the  Siberians 
themselves,  which  is  to  infuse  in  a  warm  place, 
generally  near  a  furnace  and  during  the  night,  two 
drachms  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  about  twelve  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  never  boils. 
Th  is  dose  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  and  during  its  nauseating  operation^ 
which  generally  commences  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  neither  solids  nor 
liquids  of  any  description  are  allowed  ;  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  hours,  I  have  seen  the 
patient  obtain  a  copious  and  black  foetid  stool,  and 
get  up  free  from  all  pain.  Should  it  happen  that 
the  patient  does  not  recover  from,  the  first  dose, 
another  is  administered  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  I 
have  known  it  to  be  taken  for  three  days  in  succession, 
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when  the  severest  fits  of  gout  have  been  removed.* 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some  cunning  French¬ 
man  has  availed  himself  of  this  Siberian  specific,  and 
concentrated  it  in  such  a  form,  as  to  defy  all  the 
learned  to  find  it  out  ?” 

Dr.  Halliday  adds,  u  The  Siberians  denominate 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  infused  in  water,  In¬ 
toxicating  Tea ;  and  a  weaker  infusion  is  in  daily  use, 
especially  for  treating  their  neighbours,  just  as  the 
Europeans  do  with  tea  from  China.” 

But  of  all  the  circumstances  that  produce  the 
greatest  change  in  the  aspect  as  well  as  in  the  virtues 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  is  Cultivation,  which 
may  either  destroy  the  medicinal  properties  of  a 
plant,  < > t  rai  e  in  it  new  and  most  valuable  qualities: 
cultivation  converts  single  into  double  flowers,  by 
developing  the  stamens  into  petals,  a  change  which 
in  many  cases  destroys  their  efficacy,  as  in  the 
chamomile,  Anthemis  Nobilis ;  for,  since  all  the 
virtues  of  this  flower  reside  in  the  disc  florets,  it  is  of 
course  greatly  deteriorated  by  being  converted  into 
the  double  flowered  variety. 

Button  states  that  our  wheat  is  a  factitious  produc¬ 
tion  raised  to  its  present  condition  by  the  art  of 
agriculture.  M.  Vireyi  observes,  that  by  suppressing 
the  growth  of  one  part  of  a  plant  we  may  respectively 
give  rise  to  an  increased  developement  in  others;  thus 
are  some  vegetables  rendered  eunuchs,  or  are  de¬ 
prived  of  seeds  by  obliteration,  and  only  propagate 
themselves  by  slips ;  such  a  condition  is  frequently 

*  This  plant  was  first  described  by  Gmelin  in  his  Flora  Siberica ,  iv. 
121.  It  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Be¬ 
sides  the  effects  stated  by  Dr.  Halliday,  it  is  said  by  different  authors  to 
excite  a  peculiar  creeping  sensation  in  the  pained  part. 

•j-  Jaurn-'l  Comjtlcmentaire  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates  ^  tom-  II. 
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produced  by  culture,  continued  through  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  generations ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Ba - 
nana ,  Sugar  Cant ,  and  other  fruits  that  have  care¬ 
fully  been  made  to  deviate  for  a  long  series  of  years 
from  their  original  types,  and  having  been  continually 
transplanted  by  slips,  suckers,  or  roots,  at  length 
only  propagate  themselves  in  this  way,  whereby  the 
roots,  as  those  of  the  common  potatoe,  become  in¬ 
ordinately  developed,  drawing  to  themselves  the 
succulence  and  nutrition  originally  possessed  by  the 
berries.  It  seems  probable  that  we  may  thus  have 
lost  many  vegetable  species  ;  the  Tuberes  of  Pliny, 
for  example,  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  to 
have  been  intermediate  productions,  formed  during  the 
advancement  of  the  Almond  to  the  Peach,  or  in  other 
words  that  they  were  swollen  almonds  or  imperfect 
peaches;  if  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  it  will  explain 
the  fact  stated  by  Columella,  that  the  peach  possessed 
deleterious  qualities  when  it  was  first  introduced 
from  Persia  into  the  Roman  Empire.  If  there  be  any 
who  feel  sceptical  upon  the  subject  of  such  metamor¬ 
phoses,  let  him  visit  the  fairy  bowers  of  Horticulture, 
and  he  will  there  perceive  that  her  magic  wand  has 
not  only  converted  the  tough,  coriaceous  covering  of 
the  almond  into  the  soft  and  melting  flesh  of  the 
peach,  but  that  by  her  spells  the  sour  Sloe  has 
ripened  into  the  delicious  Plum,  and  the  austere  Crab 
of  our  woods  into  the  Golden  Pippin  ;  that  this 
again  has  been  made  to  sport  in  endless  variety, 
emulating  in  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  exuberance 
of  fertility  and  in  richness  of  flavour,  the  rarer  pro¬ 
ductions  of  warmer  regions  and  more  propitious 
climates  !  In  our  culinary  vegetables  the  same  pro¬ 
gressive  amelioration  and  advancement  may  be  traced ; 
thus  has  the  acrid  and  disagreeable  Apium  graveolens 
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been  changed  into  delicious  Celery ,  and  the  common 
Cole  wort,  by  culture  continued  through  many  ages, 
appears  under  the  improved  and  more  useful  forms  of 
Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Cauliflower. 

THE  IGNORANT  PREPARATION 
AND  FRAUDULENT  ADULTERATION  OF 

MEDICINES. 

The  circumstances  comprehended  under  this  head 
Certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  more 
powerful  can  es,  which  have  operated  in  affecting  the 
reputation  of  many  medicinal  substances.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  copious  and  full  of  importance,  and  I  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  very  fully,  the 
various  modes  in  which  our  remedies  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  most  valuable  properties,  and  to  suggest  the 
best  tests  by  which  such  frauds  may  be  discovered. 
Very  few  practitioners  have  an  idea  of  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  this  nefarious  practice  is  carried,  or 
of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sophistication  of 
medicines  has  been  practised  in  degree  in  all  ages, 
but  the  refinements  of  chemistry  have  enabled  the 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  not  only  to  execute 
these  frauds  with  greater  address,  but  unfortunately 
at  the  same  time  to  vend  them  with  less  chance  of 
detection.  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  when  I  affirm 
that  many  hundred  persons  are  supported  in  this 
metropolis  by  the  art  of  adulterating  drugs,  besides 
a  number  of  women  and  children  who  find  ample 
employment  and  excellent  profit  in  counterfeiting 
Cochineal  with  coloured  dough,  Isinglass  with  pieces 
of  bladder  and  the  dried  skin  of  soles,  and  by  filling 
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up  with  powdered  Sassafras  the  holes  which  are  bored 
in  spice  and  nutmegs,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
their  essential  oils. 


THE  UNSEASONABLE  COLLECTION  OF 
VEGETABLE  REMEDIES. 

Vegetable  physiology  has  demonstrated,  that  during 
the  progress  of  vegetation  most  remarkable  changes 
occur  in  succession,  in  the  chemical  composition,  as 
well  as  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  plant;  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  be  prodigal  of  examples,  take  there¬ 
fore  one  which  is  familiar  and  striking, — the  aromatic 
and  spicy  qualities  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  the 
Caryophyllus  Aromaticus  ( Cloves )  are  well  known 
to  every  body,  but  if  the  flower-bud  be  fully  developed 
it  loses  these  properties  altogether,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  is  not  in  the  least  degree  aromatic;  so  the  berries 
of  pimento,  when  they  come  to  full  maturity,  lose 
their  aromatic  warmth  and  acquire  a  flavour  very 
analogous  to  that  of  juniper.  The  Colchicum  autumnale 
may  be  cited  as  another  example  in  which  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  vegetable  are  entirely  changed  during 
the  natural  progress  of  its  developement.  See  also 
Inspissated  J uices ,  under  the  article  Extract. 

TIIE  OBSCURITY  WHICH  HAS  ATTENDED 
THE  OPERATION  OF  COMPOUND 
MEDICINES. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fallacies  to  which  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  experience  are  liable  with  respect  to  the 
eflicacy  of  certain  bodies,  as  remedies,  must  be  neces- 
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sarily  multiplied  when  such  bodies  are  exhibited  in  a 
state  of  complicated  combination,  since  it  must  be 
always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  ascertain  to 
which  ingredient  the  effects  produced  ought  to  be 

attributed. 

How  many  frivolous  substances  have  from  this  cause 
alone  gained  a  share  of  credit,  which  belonged  exclu^ 
sivelv  to  the  medicines  with  which  they  happened  to 
be  accidentally  administered?*  Numerous  are  the 
examples  which  I  might  adduce  in  proof  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  ;  the  history  of  Bezoar  would  in  itself  furnish  a 
mass  of  striking  evidence,  indeed  the  reputation  of 
this  absurd  substance  was  maintained  much  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  its  exhibition 
having  been  frequently  accompanied  with  that  of 
more  active  articles.  Monardes  for  instance  extolls 
the  efficacy  of  the  Bezoar  as  a  vermifuge,  but  he  states 
that  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  Wormwood. 
Besides,  in  the  exuberance  of  mixture,  certain  re¬ 
actions  and  important  changes  are  mutually  produced, 
by  which  the  identity  of  the  original  ingredients  is 
destroyed;  but  this  subject  will  be  introduced  for 
discussion  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pharmacologia. 

The  practice  of  mixing  together  different  medicinal 
substances,  so  as  to  form  one  remedy,  may  boast  of 
very  ancient  origin,  for  most  of  the  prescriptions 
which  have  descended  from  the  Greek  physicians  are 

*  The  editors  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder  (vol.  I.  p.  471),  in 
descanting  upon  the  efficacy  of  Prussic  acid,  very  gravely  remark* 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  a  lady,  subject  to  hysteric  affections,  who 
always  derives  relief  from  a  dose  of  Cherry  Brandy,  in  which  Peach 
kernels  have  been  digested  ;  the  stimulus  of  the  brandy  then  goes  for 
nothing  !  Zimmerman  not  unaptly  compares  a  man  who  is  intoxicated 
with  a  favourite  opinion,  to  a  passionate  lover,  who  sees  and  hears 
nothing  but  his  mistress. 
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of  this  description ;  the  uncertain  and  vague  results 
of  such  a  practice  appear  also  to  have  been  early  felt 
and  often  condemned,  and  even  Erasistratus  declaimed 
with  great  warmth  against  the  complicated  medicines 
which  were  administered  in  his  time ;  the  greater 
number  of  these  compositions  present  a  mass  of  incon¬ 
gruous  materials,  put  together  without  any  apparent 
order  or  intention  ;  indeed  it  would  almost  appear  as 
if  they  regarded  a  medical  formula  as  a  problem  in 
Permutation ,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  discover 
and  assign  the  number  of  changes  that  can  be  made 
in  any  given  number  of  things,  all  different  from  each 
other. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  in  justice  be  allowed, 
that  some  of  the  earlier  physicians  entertained  just 
notions  with  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  com¬ 
bination,  although  their  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  of  course  extremely  limited  and  imperfect. 

Oribasius  recommends  in  high  terms  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  Evacuant  and  Roborant  medicines,  and 
the  remarks  of  Alexander  Trallian  on  a  remedy 
which  he  exhibited  in  paralysis,  serve  to  shew  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  certain  sub¬ 
stances  lose  their  efficacy  when  they  stimulate  the 
bowels  to  excess,  for  he  cautions  us  against  adding  a 
greater  proportion  of  Scammom /  to  it ;  many,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  think  that  by  so  doing,  they  increase  the  force 
of  the  medicine,  whereas  in  fact  they  make  it  useless , 
by  carrying  it  immediately  through  the  bowels,  instead 
of  suffering  it  to  remain  and  be  conveyed  to  the 
remote  parts. 

In  modern  Europe,  the  same  attachment  to  lux- 
uriancy  of  composition  has  been  transmitted  to  our 
own  times  :  there  are  several  prescriptions  of  Huxham 
extant,  which  contain  more  than  four  hundred  ingre- 
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clients.  I  have  already  observed  that  all  extravagant 
svstems  tend,  in  the  course  oi  time,  to  introduce  pi  no¬ 
tices  of  an  opposite  kind;  this  truth  finds  another 
powerful  illustration  in  the  history  of  medicinal  com¬ 
bination,  and  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  which  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  discuss,  whether  the  disgust  so 
justly  excited  by  the  poly-pharmacy  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  may  not  have  induced  the  physician  of  the 
present  day  to  carry  his  ideas  of  simplicity  too  far , 
so  as  to  neglect  and  lose  the  advantages  which  in 
many  cases  beyond  all  doubt  may  be  obtained  by 
scientific  combinations. 

In  the  year  1799,  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  a  valuable 
paper  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Medical  Society,  has  investigated  this 
subject  with  much  perspicuity  and  success :  unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  this  memoir  terminates  with  the 
investigation  of  similar  remedies,  that  is  to  say,  of 
those  which  produce  upon  the  body  similar  effects, 
and  he  is  entirely  silent  upon  the  advantages  which 
maybe  obtained  by  the  combination  of  those  medicines 
which  possess  different ,  or  even  opposite  qualities ; 
it  must  be  also  remembered  that  at  the  time  this 
memoir  was  composed  by  its  eminent  author,  Che¬ 
mistry  had  scarcely  extended  its  illuminating  rays 
into  the  recesses  of  physic.  Under  such  circumstances, 
I  am  induced  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
inquiring  into  the  several  relations  in  which  each 
article  of  a  compound  formula  may  be  advantageously 
situated  with  respect  to  the  others  ;  and  I  am  farther 
encouraged  in  this  investigation,  by  a  conviction  of 
its  great  practical  importance,  as  well  as  by  feeling 
that  it  has  hitherto  never  received  the  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  merits.  u  I  think,”  says  Dr.  Powell, 
*  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
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that  no  medicine  compounded  of  five  or  six  simple 
articles,  has  hitherto  had  its  powers  examined  in  a 
rational  manner.”  If  this  attempt  should  be  the 
means  of  directing  the  attention  of  future  practitioners 
to  the  subject,  and  thereby  of  rendering  the  Art  of 
Composition  more  efficient,  by  placing  it  upon  the 
permanent  basis  of  science,  I  shall  feet  that  I  have 
profitably  devoted  my  time  and  attention  to  the  most 
useful  of  all  medical  subjects.  u  Res  est  maximi 
momenti  in  arte  medendi ,  ciirn^  Formula ,  in  se  con* 
siderata}  possit  esse  profecto  mortis  tel  vitce  sentential* 
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PHARMACOLOGIA. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 


ON  THE 

THEORY  AND  ART 

OF 

MEDICINAL  COMBINATION, 


It  Is  a  truth  universally  admitted,  that  the  arm  of 
physic  has  derived  much  additional  power  and  in¬ 
creased  energy,  from  the  resources  which  are  furnished 
by  the  mixture  and  combination  of  medicinal  bodies, 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  physician  cannot 
frequently  fulfil  his  most  important  indications  by  the 
administration  of  one  simple  remedy,  I  only  contend 
that  in  many  cases,  by  its  scientific  combination  with 
other  medicines,  it  will  not  only  act  with  greater 
certainty  and  less  inconyenience,  but  that  its  sphere 
of  influence  may  be  thus  more  widely  extended,  and 
its  powers  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  remedy  of  new  powers.  Such  a  theory  is  amply 
justified  by  the  state  of  combination  in  which  certain 
medicinal  principles  are  found  in  vegetable  remedies, 
while  the  medicinal  practice  founded  upon  it  is  thus 
as  it  were,  sanctioned  by  Nature’s  own  prescriptions; 
enter  but  her  laboratory,  and  you  will  soon  be  satis¬ 
fied,  that  many  of  her  most  efficient  remedies  do  not 
owe  their  valuable  powmrs  to  any  one  specific  ingre- 
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client,  but  to  the  combined  or  modified  energies  of 
various,  and  sometimes  opposite  principles.  This 
view  of  the  subject  opens  an  interesting  and  unex¬ 
plored  field*  of  medical  and  chemical  research,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  the  novelties  its 
investigation  may  present,  and  the  hints  it  may  suggest 
for  the  improvement  of  extemporaneous  combination . 
By  contemplating  the  laws  by  which  Nature  effects  her 
wise  purposes,  we  may  learn  to  emulate  her  processes, 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  correct  and  assist  her 
operations  :  such  at  least  has  been  the  happy  result 
of  the  labours  in  other  departments  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  was  for  instance  by  observing  the  means 
used  by  nature  for  preventing  the  diffusion  of  light  in 
the  eye-ball,  that  Euler  derived  an  important  hint  for 
the  improvement  of  his  telescope ;  and  more  lately, 
the  structure  of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  has 
been  successfully  imitated  in  the  invention  of  achro¬ 
matic  lenses ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  to  what  extent  these  instruments  of  art 
are  capable  of  improving  and  multiplying  the  powers 
of  that  natural  organ,  to  the  contemplation  of  whose 
structure  and  functions,  we  are,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
so  greatly  indebted  for  their  origin  and  perfection. 
So  shall  I  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  that  the  combinations  of  nature  as  exemplified 
in  her  more  valuable  remedies,  are  capable  if  properly 
studied,  of  suggesting  many  important  hints  for  im¬ 
proving  the  arrangements  of  art,  while  art  in  return 
may  frequently  supply  the  defects,  or  extend  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  natural  compounds. 

*  I  selected  it  a3  the  subject  of  my  Lectures  before  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  during  the  present  year,  (June  1820.) 
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AN  ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE  OBJECTS  TO  BE  ATTAINED  BY  MIXING  AND 
COMBINING  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 


THE  objects  to  be  attained,  and  the  resources 
which  are  furnished  by  Medicinal  Combination, 
together  with  the  different  modes  of  its  operation, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  may  with  much 
practical  advantage  be  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

I. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  BASIS,  OR 
PRINCIPAL  MEDICINE. 

A. — By  combining  together  several  different  Forms , 
or  Preparations ,  of  the  same  substance . 

The  utility  of  such  a  combination  is  obvious,  when¬ 
ever  we  desire  the  full  and  general  effects  of  all  the 
principles  of  a  medicinal  body  in  solution ;  thus, 
where  the  Bark  is  required  in  the  cure  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  and  the  stomach  will  not  allow  the 
exhibition  of  the  powder,  it  will  be  eligible  to  conjoin 
in  one  formula,  the  tincture,  decoction,  and  extract. 
See  Formulae  37,  62,  63.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
combination  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  canon. 
Whenever  the  chemical  nature  of  the  medicinal  substance 
will  not  admit  of  the  full  solution  of  all  its  active  prin¬ 
ciples  in  any  One  Solvent ,  and  its  exhibition  in  sub¬ 
stance  is  at  the  same  lime  impracticable . 
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Practitioners,  without  probably  having  reasoned 
Upon  the  theory,  have  very  generally  adopted  the 
practice  of  combining  the  different  solutions  of  the 
same  substance,  for  we  commonly  find  that  the  de¬ 
coction  or  infusion  of  a  vegetable  remedy,  is  quick¬ 
ened  by  a  certain  portion  of  a  corresponding  tincture. 

B. — By  combining  the  Basis  with  different  Substan¬ 
ces  which  are  of  the  same  nature,  that 
is ,  which  are  individually  capable  of 
producing  the  same  effect ,  but  with  less 
energy  than  when  in  combination  with  each 
other. 

Dr.  Fordyce  first  established  the  existence  of  the 
singular  and  important  law,  that  a  combination  of 
similar  remedies  will  produce  a  more  certain ,  speedy , 
and  considerable  effect ,  than  an  equivalent  dose  of  any 
single  one;  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  any  ancient  physician.  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  that  I  can  find  is  by  Valisnieri,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Malpighi,  who  filled  the  medical  chair  at 
Padua  in  1711,  nearly  ninety  years  before  Fordyce 
published  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  combination  of 
medicines,  but  he  does  not  attempt  any  generalization* 
of  the  subject;  he  merely  states,  as  the  result  of  careful 


*  Numerous  isolated  statements  of  the  same  tendency  may  be  adduced, 
but  these  cannot  invalidate  the  claim  of  Dr.  Fcrdyce,  as  the  first  person 
,  who  generalized  the  fact,  and  applied  it  with  success  to  practice.  Die- 
MErbb o e ck,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Theriaca  Andromachi ,  observes  that 
the  composition  is  a  more  efficacious  medicine  from  the  concurrent  powers 
of  so  many  ingredients,  alike  in  virtue :  and  Quincy  in  his  Lectures  on 
Pharmacy,  which  were  published  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  1723,  says  “  those 
fetid  gums  which  are  generally  prescribed  in  Hysteria,  as ^Ammoniacum, 
Calbanum ,  &c.  may  be  conjoined  with  advantage,  because  from  a  concurrence 
°f  properties }  they  all  conspire  to  the  same  end* 
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experiments,  that  twelve  drachms  of  Cassia  Palp  are 
about  equivalent  in  purgative  strength  to  four  ounces 
of  Manna;  and  yet  says  he,  if  we  give  eight  drachms 
of  Cassia  Pulp ,  in  combination  with  four  drachms  of 
Manna ,  we  obtain  double  the  effect !  How,  adds  the 
professor,  can  this  possibly  happen  ?  Surely  the 
very  contrary  ought  to  obtain,  since  four  drachms  of 
Cassia  are  much  more  than  equivalent  to  an  equal 
weight  of  Manna,  the  strength  of  the  former  being  to 
that  of  the  latter  as  8  to  3 .  The  truth  of  this  law 
must  be  continually  felt  by  the  practitioner  in  the 
most  ordinary  routine  of  his  practice,  viz. 

Emetics  are  more  efficient  when  composed  of 
Ipecacuan  united  with  Tartarized  Antimony ,  or  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Zinc ,  than  when  they  simply  consist  of  any 
one  of  such  substances  in  an  equivalent  dose.  See 
Formulce ,  1,  3. 

Cathartics  not  only  acquire  a  very  great  increase 
of  power  by  combination  with  each  other,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  rendered  less  irritating  in  their 
operation,  the  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum 
affords  a  very  good  example  of  a  compound  purgative 
mass,  which  is  much  more  active  and  manageable,  and 
less  liable  to  irritate  than  any  one  of  its  components 
separately  taken.  Additional  examples  are  furnished 
by  Formulae  14,  15,  16,  18,  22. 

Diuretics.  Under  this  class  of  medicinal  agents 
it  may  be  noticed  that  whenever  a  medicine  is  liable  to 
produce  effects  different  from  those  we  desire ,  its  com¬ 
bination  with  similar  remedies  is  particularly  eligible ,  * 
by  which  the  action  of  the  basis  may  be  directed  and 
fixed  :  thus  the  individuals  which  compose  the  class  of 
Diuretics  are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  dis¬ 
posed  when  exhibited  singly  to  produce  diaphoretic, 
and  other  contrary  effects:  it  is  therefore  in  such 
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cases,  highly  judicious  to  unite  several  of  them  hi 
one  Formula,  by  which  we  increase  their  powers,  and 
are  more  likely  to  ensure  their  operation.  Formulas 
29,  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  are  constructed  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Expectorants.  More  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
co-operation  of  these  remedies  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  exhibition  of  any  of  them  separately,  as  in, 
Formulas  48,  49. 

Di  aphoretics.  Our  maxim,  u  V is  Unita  For-?, 
tior,”  certainly  applies  with  equal  truth  and  force 
to  this  class  of  medicinal  agents. — For  mules  38,  60. 

Emmen  agogues. — Formulas  70,  71,  72. 

Aromatic  and  Diffusible  Stimulants,  There 
are  perhaps  no  remedies  which  receive  greater  mutual 
benefit  by  intermixture  with  each  other,  than  the 
individuals  which  compose  the  class  of  stimulants; 
they  not  only  thus  acquire  increased  efficacy,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  lose  much  of  their  acrimony;  if 
for  instance  any  one  spice,  as  the  dried  capsule  of  the 
Capsicum ,  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  will  excite  a 
sense  of  heat  and  pain  ;  in  like  manner  will  a  quantity 
of  pepper;  but  if  an  equivalent  quantity  of  these  two 
Sthnulants  be  given  in  combination,  no  such  sense  of 
pain  is  produced,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasant 
warmth  is  experienced,  and  a  genial  glow  felt  over 
the  whole  body;  and  if  a  greater  number  of  spices  be 
joined  together,  the  chance  of  pain  and  inflammation 
being  produced  is  still  farther  diminished.  The  truth 
of  this  law  is  also  strikingly  illustrated,  as  Dr.  Fordyce 
has  observed,  by  that  universal  maxim  in  cookery, 
never  to  employ  one  spice  if  more  can  be  procured;  the 
object  being  to  make  the  stomach  bear  a  large  quantity 
of  food  without  nausea.  This  principle  also  finds  an* 
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illustration  of  its  importance,  as  it  regards  the  class 
of  Stimulants,  in  the  following  preparations  of  our 
Pharmacopoeia  :  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  compositus .  In - 
fusum  Armor acice  compositum .  Infusum  Aurantii 
composition.  , Spiritus  Lavendulce  compositus.  Tinctura 
Cinchon.ce  composita.  Tinctura  Cardamomi  composita , 
and  the  Confectio  Opii ,  the  elegant  and  scientific 
substitute  for  the  celebrated  Mithridate  or  Theriaca. 
The  practitioner  is  also  referred  to  Formulae  103.  106. 

Local  Stimulants  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  same  law,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
so  long  observed,  of  mixing  the  varieties  of  snuff, 
may  thus  receive  a  plausible  explanation ;  certain  it 
is  that  by  such  combination  the  harsh  pungency  of 
each  ingredient  will  be  diminished,  whilst  its  stimu¬ 
lating  properties  will  in  the  same  ratio  be  increased, 
but  rendered  more  grateful ;  the  same  principle  will 
direct  the  formation  of  safe  and  efficient  plaisters  and 
lotions,  the  Emplastrum  Cumini  of  the  London,  and 
the  Emplastrum  Aromaticum  of  the  Dublin  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  offer  examples  of  its  judicious  application. 

In  a  late  valuable  work  on  Therapeutics,*  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  the  propriety  of  combining  several  stimulants 
in  one  formula  is  doubted;  and  although  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  adduces,  fail  in  establishing  his  general 
position,  they  certainly  suggest  an  important  exception 
to  the  practice  in  question ;  by  directing,  says  he, 
stimulating  remedies  separately ,  we  shall  economise 
our  resources  in  many  lingering  diseases.  The  just¬ 
ness  of  this  statement  must  be  admitted  to  its  fullest 
extent ;  for  instance,  in  the  feeble  forms  of  protracted 


*  Discourses  on  the  Elements  of  Thcrapeuticst  and  Materia  Medica, 
by  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
fhysic  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  2,  8vOo  Philadelphia  1819. 
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fevers,  where  the  indications  are  to  be  met  with 
stimulants,  it  will  certainly  be  salutary  to  alternate 
the  use  of  camphor,  ammonia,  and  other  remedies  of 
a  similar  nature,  in  preference  to  presenting  them  all 
at  once  in  combination,  so  that  the  system  may  not 
lose  its  susceptibility  by  the  continued  impression  of 
the  same  stimulant. 

Bitter  Tonics  are  also  thus  exalted.  Formulae 
91,  96. 

Narcotics.  The  intention  of  allaying  irritation 
and  pain,  will  be  better  fulfilled  by  a  combination  of 
these  substances  in  different  proportions,  than  by  any 
single  one,  notwithstanding  its  dose  be  considerably 
increased.  See  Formulae  117,  118. 

Be  mulcents  do  not  appear  to  obtain  any  other 
benefit  from  combination,  than  occasionally  a  conve¬ 
nience  and  efficacy  of  application,  by  deriving  a  proper 
degree  of  consistence  and  solubility.  See  Article 
Trochisci . 

The  operation  of  the  law  which  has  thus  formed  the 
first  object  of  this  inquiry,  will  be  found,  like  every 
other,  to  have  a  natural  and  well  defined  limit ;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
ingredients  too  far,  we  shall  either  so  increase  the 
quantity  and  bulk  of  the  medicine  as  to  render  it 
nauseous  and  cumbersome,  or  so  reduce  the  dose  of 
each  constituent  as  to  fritter  away  the  force  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  combination. 

There  is  also  another  important  precaution  re¬ 
specting  the  application  of  this  principle  which  de¬ 
mands  our  most  serious  attention  ;  that  in  combining 
substances  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  object  just 
related,  the  practitioner  should  be  well  satisfied  that 
their  medicinal  virtues  are  in  reality  practically  simi¬ 
lar,  or  he  will  fall  into  an  error  of  the  most  fatal 
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tendency.  He  must  remember  that  Medicines  are 
not  necessarily  similar  because  they  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  artificial  class  of  remedies  ;  but 
that,  ill  order  to  establish  a  perfect  similarity  their 
operation  must  be  found  by  experience  to  continue  simi¬ 
lar  under  every  condition  of  the  human  body ;  and  that, 
moreover ,  they  must  owe  such  similarity  to  modes  of 
operation  which  are  compatible  with  each  other ,  and 
consonant  with  the  general  plan  of  cure ;  thus  Squill , 
Calomel ,  and  Digitalis ,  are  each  powerful  Diuretics, 
but  nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  considered  similar 
remedies,  since  Digitalis  will  entirely  fail  in  its  effects 
in  the  very  cases  that  Calomel  and  Squill  succeed, 
and  Squill  will  prove  inert  when  Digitalis  is  capable 
of  producing  the  most  powerful  influence;  this  arises 
from  their  modes  of  operation  being  dissimilar,  and 
consequently  requiring  for  their  success  different 
states  of  the  living  system* 

Dr.  Blackall,  in  his  u  Observations  upon  the  Cure 
of  Dropsies,”  has  offered  some  remarks  so  valuable 
in  themselves,  and  so  illustrative  of  this  important 
subject,  that  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  passage. 
u  Many  Physicians,  lie  observes,  are  fond  of  com¬ 
bining  Squill ,  Calomel ,  and  Digitalis ,  as  a  Diuretic 
in  Dropsy;  a  practice  often  unsafe,  and  not  very  deci¬ 
dedly  possessing  the  merit  even  of  being  consistent* 
Digitalis  greatly  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  controls  the  circulation,  and  it  seems 
most  unreasonable  to  believe  that  its  curative  powers 
can  be  independent  of  such  an  effect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercury,  if  it  does  not  pass  off  quickly,  is  al¬ 
ways  exciting  fever,  and  raising  and  hardening  the 
pulse  ;  speaking  from  experience,  where  the  urine  is 
coaguable,  and  Digitalis  agrees,  both  the  others  are, 
often  at  least,  positively  injurious.  On  the  contrary, 
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where  the  urine  is  foul,  and  not  coaguable,  and  Squills' 
with  Calomel  render  service,  I  have  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count  made  less  trial  of  Digitalis,  and  cannot  there-' 
fore  speak  of  it  from  much  experience.”  See  Form.  3D 
Bark  and  Steel  are  also  too  often  considered  as 
equivalent  Tonics ;  in  Dropsy,  says  Dr.  Blackall,  it 
is  far  otherwise,  the  former  being  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  after  the  dropsy  of  young  persons,  of  acute 
disease,  and  of  sound  stamina  ;  the  latter  being  suited 
to  a  vitiated  rather  than  a  feeble  habit,  and  indicated 
more  by  a  pale  sallow  complexion,  and  a  want  of  red 
colour  in  the  blood  as  shewn  by  the  paleness  of  the 
lips,  than  by  any  other  signs.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  too  much  importance  can  be  scarcely  attached  ; 
once  for  all  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  different  classes  of  remedies,  as 
Diuretics ,  Diaphoretics ,  &c.  are  frequently  but  rela¬ 
tive  ones,  expressive  of  specific  effects  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  reference  to  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
living  body,  and  as  this  necessarily  varies  in  different 
states  of  health  and  disease,  it  follows  that  medicines 
can  only  be  relative  agents,  and  are  frequently  con¬ 
vertible  into  each  other ;  so  that  the  most  opposite  arti¬ 
cles  may  be  presented  to  us  under  the  same  artificial 
classification.  u  Medieamenta  non  agunt  in  cadaver” 
is  one  of  the  best  established  maxims  of  the  schools, 
and  when  we  attempt  to  institute  general  rules  re¬ 
specting  their  administration,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of 
the  patient  upon  whom  they  are  to  operate,  we  shall 
generally  be  disappointed  in  the  result :  we  may  say 
of  medicines  what  Van  Swieten  said  of  diet,  “  to 
assert  that  such  or  such  a  thing  be  wholesome,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
is  like  a  sailor  saying  that  the  wind  is  fair,  without 
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knowing  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound.” 
Boerhaave  was  fully  impressed  with  this  truth,  u  Nul¬ 
lum  ego,”  says  he,  cc  cognosco  remedium ,  nisi  quod 
tempestivo  usu  fiat  tale ”  —  I  know  of  no  remedy  in 
physic,  but  what  becomes  such  by  due  application. 
Venesection  may  in  one  ease  produce  Diuresis,  and 
Brandy  in  another ;  Dr.  Blackall  presents  us  with  a 
case,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Exeter,  in 
which  well  fermented  bread  occasioned  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  an  effect  so  powerfully  diuretic,  as  to 
have  cured  the  sailors  on  board  the  Asia  East  India- 
men,  who  had  been  attacked  with  Dropsy,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  use  of  damaged  rice;  so  that  Diuretics 
in  some  cases,  cure  by  evacuating ,  while  in  others,  as 
in  the  instance  above  cited,  they  evacuate  by  curing . 

The  individuals  which  compose  the  class  of  Dia¬ 
phoretics,  vary  no  less  in  their  effects  ;  thus  in  the 
cure  of  Intermittent  fevers  they  are  useful  in  the 
paroxysm,  and  in  the  intermission ;  in  the  first  they 
shorten  its  duration,  in  the  second  they  support  the 
tone  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  prevent  its  recur¬ 
rence,  but  in  these  opposite  states  of  disease  a  very 
different  kind  of  diaphoretic  is  required, — to  fulfil 
the  first  indication  a  cooling  and  relaxing  one  is  ne¬ 
cessary, — to  answer  the  second,  the  stimulating  dia¬ 
phoretic  is  exacted, — the  one  may  be  said  to  solicit , 
the  other  to  extort  perspiration*  So  again  Emmena* 
gogues  can  only  be  considered  as  relative  agents, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Catamenia  may  depend 
upon  or  be  connected  with  very  different  states  of 
the  system  ;  in  some  cases  with  a  diminished,  and  in 
others  with  an  increased  state  of  excitement.  Anti* 
spasmodics  may  likewise  embrace  remedies  of  the 
most  opposite  tendency,  for  spasm  may  occur  under 
the  most  opposite  circumstances, — in  an  extreme  con- 
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dition  of  weakness,  as  in  nervous  affections,  and  in 
an  highly  excited  state,  as  in  cholic,  and  in  cases  of 
poisoning. 

C. — By  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances  of  a 
different  nature,  and  which  do  not 
exert  any  Chemical  influence  upon  it,  but 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  the  Stomach ,  or  System ,  or  any 
particular  organ ,  more  susceptible  of  its 
action . 

Thus  it  is  that  the  system  is  rendered  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  influence  of  Mercury,  by  combining  it 
with  Antimony  and  Opium.  Where  the  stomach  is 
insensible  to  impressions,  the  exhibition  of  Opium 
previous  to,  or  in  combination  with,  any  active  me¬ 
dicine,  often  assists  its  operation ;  this  is  frequently 
seen  in  Mania,  when  emetics  will  fail,  unless  the 
stomach  be  previously  influenced  and  prepared  by 
a  Narcotic  ;  so  again  the  system,  when  it  is  in  that 
particular  condition  which  is  indicated  by  a  hot  and 
dry  skin,  is  unsusceptible  of  the  expectorant  powers 
of  Squill,  unless  it  be  in  union  with  Antimony  or  some 
powerful  diaphoretic,  (48).  Squill  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  act  upon  the  urinary  organs,  when  ex¬ 
hibited  singly  ;  but  calomel,  and  some  other  mercurial 
preparations,  when  in  conjunction  with  it,  appear  to 
direct  its  influence  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  render  these 
organs  more  susceptible  of  its  operation,  (31,  34). 
Upon  the  same  principle,  Antimonial  Wine  quickens 
the  operation  of  saline  cathartics  (8.)  ;  Opium  in¬ 
creases  the  sudorific  powers  of  Antimony  (60) ;  and 
the  purgative  operation  of  Jalap  is  promoted  by  Ipe - 
cacuan ,  (21). 
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Sir  John  Pringle  speaks  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  an  alkali  with  a  bitter 
infusion,  by  which  the  diuretic  effects  of  the  former 
will  be  increased,  while  the  latter  is  calculated  to 
remove  any  gastric  debility,  and  to  impart  a  general 
tone  to  the  body  :  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Bitters , 
from  their  invigorating  influence*  upon  the  prunes 

*  Bitter  Extractive  seems  to  be  as  essential  to  the  digestion  of  herbi¬ 
vorous,  as  salt  is  to  that  of  carnivorous  animals.  It  acts  merely  as  a 
natural  stimulant,  for  it  has  been  shewn  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  it  passes  through  the  body  without  suffering  any  diminution  in  its 
quantity,  or  change  in  its  nature.  No  cattle  will  thrive  upon  grasses 
which  do  not  contain  a  portion  of  this  vegetable  principle:  this  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  are  recorded  in  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  the  “  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis.”  They  shew 
that  if  sheep  are  fed  on  yello’iv  turneps ,  which  contain  little  or  no  bitter 
extractive ,  that  they  instinctively  seek  for,  and  greedily  devour  any  pro- 
vender  which  may  contain  it,  and  that  if  they  cannot  obtain  it  they 
become  diseased  and  die.  We  are  ourselves  conscious  of  the  invigo¬ 
rating  effects  of  slight  bitters  upon  our  stomach;  and  their  presence  in 
malt  liquors  not  only  tends  to  diminish  the  noxious  effects  of  such  pota¬ 
tions  by  counteracting  the  debility  they  are  liable  to  occasion,  but  even 
to  render  them,  when  taken  in  moderation,  promoters  of  digestion. 
The  custom  of  infusing  bitter  herbs  in  vinous  drinks  is  very  ancient 
and  universal, —  the  “  Pceulum  Absinthiaturti  ”  was  regarded  as  a  whole¬ 
some  beverage,  and  the  wormwood  was  supposed  to  act  as  an  antidote 
against  drunkenness.  The  Swiss  peasant  cheers  himself  amidst  the  frigid 
solitude  of  his  glaciers,  with  a  spirit  distilled  from  Gentian ,  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  which  is  relished  with  a  glee  that  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
a  more  civilized  taste.  With  regard  to  the  natural  use  of  Bitter  extractive , 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  that  it  stimulates  the  stomach,  corrects 
putrefying  and  unwholesome  nutriment,  promotes  tardy  digestion,  in¬ 
creases  the  nutritive  powers  of  those  substances  to  which  it  is  united, 
and  furnishes  a  natural  remedy  for  the  deranged  functions  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  while  in  its  medicinal  applications  it  certainly  imparts  additional 
activity  to  many  remedies,  and  renders  the  stomach  and  system  more 
susceptible  of  their  salutary  energies.  As  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
provender  of  herbivorous  animals,  it  may  I  think  be  stated,  that  its  im¬ 
portance  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  food, 
2nd  >ve  accordingly  find,  in  conformity  with  that  universal  scheme  of 


%iw,  increase  the  effects  of  remedies  whose  operation 
is  connected  with  changes  in  transitu ,  or  with  absorp¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  exhibition  of  certain  diuretics;  they 
also  frequently  render  the  stomach  and  bowels  more 
susceptible  of  bodies  that  act  by  impression,  as  pur¬ 
gatives,  emetics,  &c. 

We  may  discover  the  operation  of  such  a  principle 
in  some  of  the  more  active  compounds  presented  to  us 
by  nature  ;  many  herbs  ewe  their  efficacy  to  a  cause 
of  this  kind.  Elaterium ,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
periment,  contains  a  purgative  element,  sui  generis , 
( Elatin )  and  a  bitter  principle*  which  in  itself  is  quite 
inert,  and  yet  its  presence  in  the  Compound  renders 
the  alimentary  canal  more  susceptible  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  active  ingredient,  and  therefore  increases 
its  force.  See  Extract .  Elaterii.  The  history  of 
Senna  will  afford  some  interesting  facts  in  farther 
elucidation  of  this  subject;  the  leaves  of  this  plant* 
like  Elaterium ,  appear  to  contain  an  active  principle* 
in  combination  with  a  bitter,  which  latter  ingredient* 

self  adjustment  that  influences  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  extends  the  nutritive  powers  of  vegetable  bodies  generally* 
decreases  their  bitterness  in  the  same  proportion.  Gummy  matter  is 
certainly  rendered  more  digestible  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter;  pure 
gum  is  not  very  much  disposed  to  yield  to  the  powers  of  digestion,  “  it 
frequently  passes  through  the  bowels,”  says  Dr.  Chapman,  “  very  little 
changed,  as  I  have  witnessed  a  thousand  times.”  We  see  the  value 
therefore  of  the  bitter  principle  in  the  Lichen  islandicust  which  is  intended 
as  the  food  of  animals  in  northern  latitudes :  for  the  same  reason  ani¬ 
mals  that  feed  in  marshy  lands  on  food  containing  but  little  nourish¬ 
ment,  are  best  defended  from  the  diseases  they  are  liable  to  contract  in. 
such  situations,  by  the  ingestion  of  bitter  plants.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiments  that  the  Menyanthes  trifoliata  (the  Water  Trefoil),  which  on 
account  of  its  bitterness  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Hops,  is  a  cure 
for  the  Rot  in  sheep,  when  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves ;  and  Dr.  William  Bulleyn*  the  cotemporary  of  Turner,  the  father 
of  English  Botany,  observes  in  his  work,  entitled  11  The  Bulwark  of 
Defence ,”  that  “  Tormentil  in  pastures,  prevents  the  rot  in  sheep.” 
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although  destitute  of  purgative  properties,  consider¬ 
ably  increases  those  of  the  former;  for  if  this  here- 
moved,  as  happens  when  Senna  is  transplanted  into 
the  south  of  France,  the  purgative  principle  is  weak¬ 
ened,  but  may  be  again  restored  by  the  artificial  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  bitter  extractive.  The  fruit  or  pods 
of  Senna  *  contain  only  the  purgative  principle,  and 
are  therefore  comparatively  feeble  unless  the  defect  be 
compensated  by  art :  Dr.  Cullen  has  observed  that  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  the  leaves  is  required  for  a 
dose  if  they  be  infused  in  company  with  some  bitter 
plant. 

The  experiments  of  Seguin  have  established  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  that  the  active  principle  of  vegetable 
astringents  is  a  peculiar  element,  to  which  the  name 
of  Tannin  has  been  given ;  but  the  efficacy  of  this 
ingredient  is  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  gallic  acid  with  which  it  is  usually  associated,  al¬ 
though  this  acid,  when  separated  from  the  native  com¬ 
bination,  is  incapable  of  producing  the  least  astringent 
elfect.  In  some  cases,  the  addition  of  certain  bodies 
will  induce  the  absorbents  to  admit  and  carry  into  the 
circulation,  remedies  which  in  a  more  simple  state 
they  would  reject  as  injurious;  this  position  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  of  mercury  being  more  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  when  in  combination  with  animal  matter,  see 
Ung :  Hydrarg:  and  it  is  probable  that  iron,  in  the 
form  of  a  tanno-gallate ,  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
when  presented  in  a  more  purely  mineral  state  :  see 
Ferri  Sulphas.  Does  it  not  therefore  appear  that 
certain  elements  exist  in  the  composition  of  'vegetable 
remedies ,  as  furnished  by  nature ,  which  although  indi- 

*  The  Arabian  and  Greek  physicians  scarcely  noticed  the  leaves,  but 
always  employed  the  pods  of  Senna ;  a  fact  which  will  explain  the 
operation  of  this  plant,  as  observed  by  them. 
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vidaally  inert ,  confer  additional  strength  and  impulse 
upon  the  principle  of  activity  with  which  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated?* 

The  solutions  of  saline  cathartics  appear  likewise  to 
gain  an  accession  of  power  ancl  celerity  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  impregnation  with  Carbonic  acid  gas,  depending 
probably  upon  the  intestines  thus  receiving  a  degree 
of  distention  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  salt, 
(19.  23).  Certain  it  is  that  the  operation  of  Emetics, 
as  well  as  that  of  Glysters,  is  materially  increased  by 
the  stimulus  of  distention. 

In  enumerating  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  energies  of  a  remedy,  by  rendering  the 
system  more  susceptible  of  its  action,  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  under  certain  circumstances  Venesection 

*  From  what  has  been  here  stated,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  orders 
of  medicinal  elements, — the  one  comprehending  those  that  possess  an  in¬ 
herent  and  independent  activity, — the  other,  those  that  are  in  themselves 
inert,  but  which  are  capable  of  imparting  impulse  and  increased  energy 
to  the  former  when  combined  with  them.  '  As  this  is  a  new  view  of  the 
subject  of  vegetable  combinations,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  terms  for  its  explanation;  I  therefore  propose  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  former  of  these  Substantive,  and  the  latter  Adjective  con¬ 
stituents.  When  the  structure  of  vegetable  remedies  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  examined  upon  this  principle  of  combination,  much  medici¬ 
nal  obscurity  will  be  removed,  and  probably  some  pharmaceutical  im¬ 
provements  of  value  suggested;  at  all  events  it  will  teach  a  lesson  of 
prudent  caution  to  the  pharmaceutic  chemist ;  it  will  shew  the  danger 
of  his  removing  this  or  that  element  from  a  vegetable  compound,  merely 
because  he  finds,  upon  its  separation,  that  it  is  inert.  I  dwell  the  more 
upon  this  point,  because  I  feel  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  at  which  such  a  caution  was  more  necessary ;  for 
while  the  poly-pharmacy  of  our  ancestors  has  driven  the  physician  of 
the  present  day  into  a  simplicity  of  prescription  that  on  many  occasions 
abridges  his  powers  and  resources,  the  progress  of  chemical  knowledge 
has  diffused  through  the  class  of  manufacturing  chemists  a  bold  spirit 
of  adventure  and  empiricism, — a  mischievous  propensity  to  torture  our 
best  remedies,  in  order  to  concentrate  or  extract  their  essential  ingre¬ 
dients. 
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reserves  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  Adjuvan- 
tia.  The  fact  is  strikingly  discovered  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Mercurial  Prepartitions ,*  and  some  other  Alte¬ 
rative  Medicines.  Whether  the  u  Vis  Constrimtrix  ” 
which  Nature  when  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour 
opposes  to  the  admission  of  poisonous  Substances  into 
the  circulation,  be  overcome  by  blood-letting,  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  leave  others  to  decide ;  but 
thus  much  reiterated  practice  has  taught  me,  that  the 
system  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition  frequently 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  operation  of  mercury,  w  hich 
is  overcome  the  moment  the  stomach  becomes  de¬ 
ranged  )  the  circulation  languid,  or  the  general  tone 
of  the  system  impaired.  I  have  frequently  seen  this 
during  my  Hospital  practice :  if  a  patient  who  has 
been  using  mercurial  friction,  or  taking  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  that  metal  w  ithout  effect}  be  transferred  into 
a  close  and  unhealthy  ward,  his  appetite  soon  fails, 
the  tongue  becomes  furred,  and  the  system  instantly 
yields  to  the  influence  of  the  remedy.  Nauseating 
doses  of  antimoriy  frequently  repeated,  or  the  acci¬ 
dental  supervention  of  any  disease  of  debility,  will  be 
attended  with  the  same  phenomena.  My  practice  has 
also  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  apprecidting  the 
debilitating  effects  of  despondency  in  a  case  of  this 
description  ;  a  patient  hdd  been  taking  mercurial  me¬ 
dicines,  and  using  frictions  for  a  considerable  period, 
without  any  apparent  effect ;  under  these  circumstances 
he  was  abruptly  told  that  lie  would  fall  a  victim  to 
his  disease ;  the  unhappy  man  experienced  an  unu- 

*  In  a  practical  treatise  on  Tropical  Dysentery,  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Bampfield,  a  Surgeon  in  his  Majesty’s  Ships  Belliqueux  and  War¬ 
rior,  serving  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  author  states  that  ptyalism 
is  the  most  effectual  cure,  but  that  this  can  rarely  be  induced  without 
previous  bleeding  and  purging. 
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filial  shock  at  this  opinion,  and  in  a  few  hours  became 
violently  salivated. 

Venesection,  moreover,  increases  the  effects  of 
Cathartic  Medicines.  1  have  often  noticed  this  fact 
in  contending  with  a  plethoric  diathesis  ;  whenever 
the  bleeding  preceded  the  purgative,  the  effects  of 
the  latter  have  been  uniformly  more  speedy  and  con¬ 
siderable  ;  in  obstinate  constipation  the  same  fact 
lias  been  observed,  and  mild  remedies  have  been 
known  to  act  more  powerfully,  when  preceded  by 
blood-letting,  than  potent  ones  have  when  exhibited 
antecedent  to  it.  Venesection  has  certainly  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  in  awakening  the  susceptibility  of  the 
primes  vice  to  remedial  impressions :  in  some  diseases, 
as  in  Cynanche  Trachedlis ,  or  Croup,  so  great  is  the 
insensibility  of  the  stomach,  that  Emetics  frequently 
fail  in  their  effects ;  and  Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  as 
much  as  a  hundred  grains  of  Calomel  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  in  such  cases  previous  venesection  affords 
most  extraordinary  assistance.  The  effects  of  Bari: , 
Steel,  and  other  tonics,  are  certainly  influenced  in 
the  same  manner ;  whether  in  any  case  it  may  be  pru¬ 
dent  or  judicious  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  practice, 
is  a  question  not  immediately  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  inquiry. 

Purgatives  also  awaken  the  susceptibility  of  the 
body  to  mercurial  impressions,  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Dr.  Chapman  that  this  practice  affords  a  resource 
which  rarely  disappoints  the  practitioner :  this  class 
of  remedies  moreover  seems  capable  of  exalting  the 
efficacy,  and  indeed  of  accelerating  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  many  Alteratives,  when  administered 
previous  to  the  exhibition  of  these  latter  substances  : 
the  advantages  of  a  course  of  Steel  medicines  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  increased  by  such  means.  The  febrifugous 
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and  antiseptic  properties  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  (see 
Form.  85.)  are  inconsiderable,  unless  its  exhibition  be 
accompanied  with  cathartics.  I  beg  to  refer  the  prac¬ 
titioner  to  some  cases  published  by  me  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal  for  December ,  1809,  in  further 
illustration  of  these  views.  Experience  enables  me 
also  to  state  that  Diuretics  are  considerably  assisted 
by  similar  means,  having  many  instances  in  my  case 
book  of  the  failure  of  these  agents  before,  and  their 
successful  operation  after,  the  exhibition  of  a  cathar¬ 
tic.  Dr.  Darwin  observes  that  a  Absorptions  are 
always  increased  by  Inanition ,  and  in  support  of  this 
position  refers  to  the  frequent  advantage  derived  from 
evacuations  in  the  cure  of  ulcers.  I  have  certainly 
seen  obstinate  sores  in  the  leg  cured  by  small  and 
repeated  bleedings.  Dr.  Chapman  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion,  although  by  a  different  train  of  reasoning; 
he  states  that  the  blood  vessels  and  absorbents  are  to 
a  certain  extent  antagonising  powers;  instructed  by 
this  obvious  fact,  we  ought,  says  he,  in  the  exhibition 
of  Diuretics  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  system  by  in¬ 
terposing  purgatives,  or  even  venesection,  as  the  state 
of  the  circulation  may  indicate. 

Change  of  Diet  and  of  Habits  may  be  also 
classed  amongst  the  Adjuvanlia ,  but  the  young  prac¬ 
titioner  must  be  warned  that  he  is  not  to  exercise  his 
Caduceus  as  Sancho’s  Doctor  did  his  wand.  I  have 
seen  a  young  disciple  of  Esculapius  so  vex  his  patient, 
that  his  food  became  more  nauseous  to  him  than  his 
medicine,  and  I  verily  believe  his  Physician  was  more 
irksome  than  his  disease.  It  is  well  observed  by  Dr. 
Percival  that  the  prejudices  of  the  sick  should  never 
be  contemned  with  wantonness,  or  opposed  with 
harshness ;  for  though  silenced  by  authority,  they  will 
operate  secretly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating 
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fear,  anxiety,  and  watchfulness.  And  with  regard  to 
diet  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  no  function  of  the 
body  is  so  materially  influenced  by  mental  impressions 
as  that  series  of  actions  constituting  what  is  termed 
Digestion — the  unexpected  communication  of  any  dis¬ 
tressing  event  destroys  the  keenest  appetite,  and  con¬ 
verts  the  sensation  of  hunger  into  one  of  disgust  at 
the  bare  idea  of  food  :  a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the 
penetrating  eye  of  our  immortal  Shakespeare,  for 
Henry  dismisses  Wolsey  from  his  government  with 
these  words — - 

— - Read  o'er  this ; 

And  after,  this  :  and  then  to  breakfast 
with  what  appetite  you  have. 

If  feelings  of  disgust  are  excited  by  the  repast,  the 
stomach  will  never  act  with  healthy  energy  on  the 
ingesta ;  and  in  cases  of  extreme  aversion,  they  are 
either  returned,  or  they  pass  through  the  alimentary 
canal  almost  unchanged  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  gra*?, 
tification  which  attends  a  favourite  meal  is  in  itself  a 
specific  stimulus  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  especially 
in  weak  and  debilitated  habits.  Dr.  Merriman  has 
lately  communicated  to  me  a  case  which  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  these  organs  :  a  lady  of  rank  labouring 
under  menorrhagia,  suffered  with  that  irritable  and 
unrelenting  state  of  stomach  which  so  commonly  at¬ 
tends  that  disease,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  every 
kind  of  aliment  and  medicine  was  alike  rejected  :  after 
the  total  failure  of  every  expedient  to  appease  the 
stomach  and  procure  relief,  she  applied  to  Miss 
Prescott,  arid  was  magnetised ,  when  she  immediately, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  friends,  eat  a  beef  steak, 
and  continued  to  repeat  the  meal  every  day  for  six 
weeks,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  but  tfie 
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disease,  which  continued  with  unabated  violence, 
shortly  afterwards  terminated  her  life. 

The  diet  of  a  sick  person  ought  never  to  combine 
too  much  nutriment  in  too  small  a  space  ;*  when  so 
given  it  will  even  in  health  be  followed  by  fermenta¬ 
tion  instead  of  digestion  ;  and  although  we  may  admit 
the  expediency  of  that  domestic  maxim,  u  a  little ,  and 
often  f  yet  this  is  to  be  received  with  limitation;  no 
one,  for  instance,  who  possesses  any  philosophical 
knowledge,  will  adapt  his  practice  to  the  notions  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  asserted  that  u  the  stomach 
of  a  valetudinarian  was  like  a  school  boy,  always 
doing  mischief  when  unemployed,”  and  that  we  should 
therefore  not  allow  it  any  interval  of  repose  :  to  this 
I  answer,  that  the  conversion  of  aliment  into  blood  is 
effected  by  a  series  of  elaborate  processes,  several  of 
which  are  only  perfectly  performed  during  the  quies¬ 
cence  of  the  rest :  it  would  seem  for  instance  that  the 
process  of  chylification  is  incompatible  with  that  by 
which  the  first  changes  are  produced  in  the  stomach ; 

*  The  capacity  of  our  digestive  organs  sufficiently  testifies  that  nature 
never  intended  them  for  the  reception  of  highly  concentrated  food : 
while  this  idea  is  farther  strengthened  by  perceiving  how  sparingly  she 
produces  concentrated  aliment ;  the  saccharine  matter  of  esculent  fruits 
•6  generally  blended  with  acidulous  and  mucilaginous  ingredients  ;  and 
the  oleaginous  principle  of  seeds,  kernels,  and  other  similar  substances, 
is  combined  with  farinaceous  matter:  the  capacity  observable  in  the 
organs  of  graminivorous  animals  evidently  shews  that  they  were  also 
designed  for  a  large  bulk  of  food,  and  trot  for  provender  in  which  the 
nutritive  matter  is  concentrated ;  the  gramineous  and  leguminous 
vegetables  do  not  present  their  nutritive  matter  in  a  separate  state,  nor 
is  the  animal  furnished  with  an  apparatus  by  which  he  can  separate  the 
chaff  and  straw  from  the  grain, — the  obvious  inference  is,  that  he  was 
intended  to  feed  indiscriminately  on  both. 

Some  years  ago  I  constructed  a  Logometric  scale  of  Equivalents,  to 
shew  the  relative  nutritive  powers  of  different  vegetables,  and  I  found 
piat  unless  bull  was  taken  into  calculation,  it  was  incapable  of  furnishing 
^ven  an  approximation  to  truth. 


this  is  evident  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  our 
appetite  for  food  ceases  when  the  former  process  com¬ 
mences,  although  the  repast  should,  at  the  time,  have 
been  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  :* 
the  converse  of  this  also  is  true,  for  if  the  stomach  be 
called  into  action  during  the  assimilating  stages  of 
digestion,  the  process  will,  in  weak  persons,  be  much 
disturbed  if  not  entirely  suspended. 


II, 

TO  CORRECT  TKE  OPERATION  OF  THE  BASIS,  BY 
OBVIATING  ANY  UNPLEASANT  EFFECTS  IT 
MIGHT  BE  LIKELY  TO  OCCASION,  AND  WHICH 
WOULD  PERVERT  ITS  INTENDED  ACTION, 
AND  DEFEAT  THE  OBJECTS  OF  ITS  EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

The  virtues  of  the  most  important  remedies  are 
frequently  lost,  or  much  invalidated  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  the  circumstances  comprehended  in 
this  section.  It  may  be  almost  admitted  as  an  axiom, 
that  whenever  an  Alterative  medicine  acts  with  violence 
upon  the  primce  vice ,  its  energies  are  uselessly  expended; 
mid  the  objects  of  its  exhibition  defeated.  So  again, 
Diaphoretics ,  Diuretics ,  and  many  other  remedies 
suffer  a  diminution  in  their  effects,  whenever  they 
stimulate  the  stomach  or  bowels  to  excess.  Guaiacum 
loses  its  anti-arthritic,  Squill  its  diuretic,  and  Anti - 
mony  and  Ipecacuan  their  diaphoretic  virtues  under 
such  circumstances.  The  action  of  these  substances 

*  In  diseases  of  imperfect  or  depressed  digestion,  as  in  Diabetes ,  Tales. 
Mesmteiica ,  and  others,  we  - find  that  the  appetite  for  food  is  nevey 
satisfied  by  the  most  nutritive  meals, 
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therefore  requires  correction,  and  a  medicine  must  be 
selected  capable  of  fulfilling;  that  intention.  Opium 
has  very  extensive  powers  as  a  corrigent.  Formulae. 
28,  34?,  38,  89. 

The  griping  and  nauseating  tendency  of  some  re¬ 
medies  receives  correction  by  the  addition  of  aromatics 
or  essential  oils,  (10,  15,  16‘,  21,)  or  by  small  portions 
of  a  corresponding  tincture,  (9,  14).  The  drastic  ope¬ 
ration  of  Coloci/nth  may  be  mitigated  by  trituration 
with  Camphor :  the  griping  from  Senna  and  resinous 
purgatives  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  soluble 
Tartar,  or  alkaline  salts,  by  which  their  solubilities 
are  increased,  or  their  operation  accelerated,  (15). 
There  are  many  other  substances  which  receive  a 
much  pleasanter  mode  of  operation  by  having  their 
solubilities  increased  or  diminished,  but  the  farther 
consideration  of  this  question  will  be  resumed  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Analysis.  It  has  been 
already  shewn  in  the  first  section,  that  the  operation 
of  a  purgative  substance  is  frequently  rendered 
milder  by  combining  it  with  several  others  of  the 
same  nature. 

There  are  several  substances  which  are  deprived  of 
their  acrimonious  qualities  by  trituration  with  muci¬ 
lage,  milk,  barley-water,  &c.  The  tendency  which 
mercurial  preparations  possess  of  affecting  the  bowels 
is,  with  the  exception  of  corrosive  sublimate ,  corrected 
by  Opium,  but  the  acrid  operation  of  this  latter  salt 
is  more  securely  guarded  against  by  the  decoction  of 
Guaiacum  or  Mezereon,  or  by  the  plentiful  exhibition 
of  mucilaginous  drinks  and  broths  ;  the  enfeebling  in¬ 
fluence  of  Digitalis,  Tobacco,  and  of  other  narcotics, 
is  successfully  opposed  by  aromatics  and  stimulants. 

Sometimes  the  unpleasant  or  perverse  operation 
of  a  medicine  may  be  obviated  by  changing  the  form  of 


its  exhibition  the  period  at  which  it  is  taken,  or  the 
extent  of  its  dose :  thus  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  too  easy  solubility  of  Camfyoge ,  and  its  consequent 
action  upon  the  stomach,  Dr.  Cullen  found  might  be 
obviated  by  repeating  small  doses  at  short  intervals, 
(26). 

The  scientific  physician  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  medicine,  and  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  its  different  qualities  depend,  i* 
enabled  to  remove  or  gender  inert  the  element  which 
imparts  to  it  a  deleterious  operation  ;  thus  it  has  been 
found  tfiat  the  peculiar  principle  in  the  Sjjanish  Fly% 
which  so  frequently  irritates  the  urinary  organs,  is 
soluble  in  boiling  watey;  ebullition  in  water  therefore 
offers  the  means  of  depriving  it  of  the  power  of 
thus  acting  upon  the  kidneys,  whilst  it  does  not  effect 
any  alteration  in  its  visicatory  properties.  It 
Upon  the  same  principle  that  many  vegetable  substances 
of  a  very  acrid  nature,  become  harmless  by  boiling 
or  by  chemical  manipulation,  and  some  of  them  might 
even  in  times  of  scarcity  and  want,  be  introduced  a^ 
wholesome  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Westring  shew  that  tfie  bitterness  of  the 
Lichen  Islandicus  may  be  entirely  removed  by  mace¬ 
ration  in  an  alkaline  ley,  and  a  tasteless  but  highly 
nutritious  fecula  be  thus  obtained :  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  JEsculus  Hippocastanum  (horse  chesnut)  may 
be  deprived  of  its  bitterness,  leaving  a  residuum 
which  will  afford  a  kind  of  bread ;  and  according  to 
Parmentier  ( Recherches  sur  les  vegetans  nourissans ) 
excellent  starch  may  be  also  made  from  it.  Dr. 
Darwin  observes,  that  if  the  roots  of  white  bryony  be 
rasped  into  cold  water,  and  agitated  w  ith  it,  the  acrid 
juice  of  the  root  along  with  the  mucilage  will  be  dis¬ 
solved,  or  swim  in  the  water;  while  a  starch  perfectly 


wholesome  and  nutritious  will  subside,  and  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  food :  by  a  similar  species  of 
address  the  French  prepare  from  the  acrid  Arum ,  the 
harmless  but  highly  prized  cosmetic,  called  Ct/prm: 
Powder . 

Under  this  head  it  ought  also  to  be  noticed,  that 
there  is  frequently  a  chemical  condition  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  which  may  interfere  with  the  mild  operation 
of  a  medicine,  and  may  therefore  require  considera¬ 
tion  ;  this  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  action  of 
those  antimonial  preparations  which  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  emetic  and  drastic  by  the  presence  of  an  acid  ; 
it  is,  for  this  reason,  very  eligible  to  guard  such 
substances  with  antacid  adjuncts.  See  Aniimonii 
Sulphuretum ,  and  Formulae  61,  64. 

The  vinous  infusion  of  Colchicum  appears  to  aet 
more  violently  when  acid  is  present  in  the  stomach ; 
small  doses  of  magnesia  ought  therefore  to  precede 
and  accompany  its  exhibition. 


III. 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  JOINT  OPERATION  OF  TWO  OR 
MORE  MEDICINES  WHICH  HAVE  DIFFERENT 
POWERS,  AND  WHICH  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  OB¬ 
VIATE  DIFFERENT  SYMPTOMS,  OR  TO  AN¬ 
SWER  DIFFERENT  INDICATIONS. 

Arrangements  constructed  upon  this  principle  con¬ 
stitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  with  which 

*  i  ' 

we  are  acquainted ;  they  are  in  general  extempo¬ 
raneous ,  because  their  very  value  depends  upon  their 
being  varied  and  modified  according  to  the  symptoms 
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and  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Dr.  Fordyce 
observes,  that  combinations  of  this  hind  are  often  in¬ 
dicated  in  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
astringe  the  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  relax  those  of  the  skin  :  such  an  indication,  he 
says,  may  be  fulfilled  by  exhibiting-  Tormentil  rooty 
or  any  other  vegetable  astringent,  with  Ipecacuan . 

The  practice  suggested  by  Drs.  Stoll  and  Warren 
in  the  treatment  of  Cholica  Pictonurriy  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  expediency  of  combinations  of  this 
nature.  It  is  found  in  that  disease,  as  well  as  in  others 
attended  with  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  that  purgatives  produce  no  effect  unless  the 
spasm  be  allayed  by  combining  them  with  Opium , 
( Form .  IS,  14.)  In  the  treatment  of  Dropsies  we  have 
often  two  indications  to  fulfil — to  evacuate  the  water, 
and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  combining  brisk  and  stimulating  purges, 
such  as  Scammonj/y  Jalap ,  &c.  with  active  tonics, 
(10,  20)  :  hence  also  the  value  of  combinations  com¬ 
posed  of  certain  diuretics  with  the  preparations  of 
Steel,  (10.)  In  Chlorosis  again,  cardialgia  is  not 
unfrequently  a  vexatious  attendant,  and  solicits  the 
union  of  Emmenagogues  with  Antacids,  or  Absorbents , 
(72).  In  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia,  we  frequently  require 
a  remedy  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  debility,  that 
is  more  sudden  in  its  action  and  prompt  in  its  effects 
than  that  of  a  bitter  tonic,  whose  operation  is  almost 
imperceptible  ;  while  the  case  may  at  the  same  time 
stand  in  need  of  that  permanent  increase  of  tone, 
which  the  latter  remedy  can  alone  supply ;  such  an 
indication  therefore  must  be  fulfilled  by  combination.* 

*  Having  oil  a  former  occasion  stated,  that  all  the  principles  of 
medicinal  combination,  capable  of  practical  application  in  the  formation 
of  extemporaneous  formula:,  are  exemplified  in  the  construction  of 
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(See  Form.  97.)  As  a  palliative  in  calculous  irrita¬ 
tion,  the  union  of  opium  and  alkalies  proves  a  valu¬ 
able  resource. 

In  the  exhibition  of  Tonic  medicines  it  is  frequently 
essential  to  accompany  their  operation  with  purga¬ 
tion ;  in  Intermittent  fevers,  for  instance,  when  at¬ 
tended  with  a  redundant  secretion  of  bile,  or  any  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  viscera,  the  Bark  must  be  given  in 


natural  compounds,  I  shall  in  this  place  proceed  to  shew  that 
many  of  our  most  valuable  vegetables  oive  their  useful  properties  to  the  joint 
operation  of  the  several  distinct  and  different  ingredients  ivhick  enter  into  their 
composition.  How  many  substances  does  Nature  produce  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  which  the  permanent  tonic  quality  of  bitterness  exerts  its 
influence  in  union  with  the  transient  stimulating  powers  of  an  aromatic 
principle  ?  Indeed  there  is  a'series  of  vegetable  remedies  of  this  kind  ; 
commencing  with  those  that  are  simply  bitter,  we  gradually  proceed 
through  the  different  species,  each  blending  as  we  advance  an  increasing 
proportion  of  aroma,  until  we  arrive  at  those  in  which  the  aromatic 
quality  greatly  predominates.  Peruvian  Bark  owes  its  powers  to  a 
triple  combination  of  bitterness,  astringency,  and  aroma  ;  a  fact  which 
suggested  the  probability  of  our  being  able  to  produce  an  artificial 
compound  that  might  emulate  the  effects  of  Cinchona ,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  idea  has  been  realised;  for  we  are  informed  by  Cullen  that  he 
frequently  succeeded  in  the  cure  of  an  Intermittent  by  a  combination  of 
Oak  Bark  and  Gentian ,  when  neither  bitters  or  astringents  separately 
produced  the  least  impression  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Harrison  that 
in  the  Horncastle  Dispensary,  of  which  he  was  the  physician  for  many 
years,  he  never  employed  any  other  remedy  for  curing  the  Ague  of 
Lincolnshire,  than  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  Bistorta  (astringent) 
and  Calamus  Aromaticus  (bitter  and  aromatic),  neither  of  which  plants, 
individually ,  effected  any  benefit. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Hop  as  an  ingredient  in  our  malt  liquors, 
depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  containing  within  itself  several  distinct  and 
independent  elements  of  activity,  which  the  other  bitter  herbs  that 
have  been  employed  as  its  substitute  do  not  possess.  The  philosophy 
of  its  operation  may  be  adduced  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  present 
subject:  fir3t  then  it  contains  a  bitter  principle,  which  imparts  a  tonic 
and  agreeable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  while  at  the  same  time  an  aro¬ 
matic  ingredient  adds  a  warm  and  stimulating  quality,  and  modifies  the 
bitterness;  the  Hop  moreover  contains  an  astringent  ingredient 


combination  with  softie  laxative,  for  ivhich  purpose 
JBoerhaave  has  recommended  Muriate  of  Ammonia  ; 
Mead,  Rhubarb  ;  whilst,  in  many  cases,  experience 
suggests  the  propriety  of  selecting  some  of  the  warmer 
cathartics,  especially  the  aloetic.  Arrangements  of 
this  nature  are  also  continually  necessary  during  the 
progress  of  an  alterative  plait,  in  order  to  remedy  any 
incidental  symptom  which  may  occur  :  thus  the  ad« 
dition  of  Magnesia  may  be  required  to  obviate  consti- 
pation,  or  cretaceous  powder  to  check  a  too  great 
relaxation  of  the  intestines;  In  the  exhibition  of 
Cathartics  how  frequently  it  happens  that  the  patient’s 
strength  will  hardly  allow  the  evacuation  ?  In  such  a 
case,  the  addition  of  steel  as  a  roborant,  or  of  aether  or 
ammonia  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  is  loudly  called 
for;  the  Cheltenham  waters  offer  a  natural  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  character.  In  the  cure  of  Cyndncht 
Maligna ,  the  iise  of  bark  is  indicated  ;  but  if  the  skin 
be  hot  and  dry$  it  should  be  accompanied  with  a  dia¬ 
phoretic,  (62.)  In  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  and 
humid  coughs  of  old  men,  I  have  generally  witnessed 
the  beneficial  union  of  the  warm  and  stimulating  in- 


( tannin  and  gallic  acid ,)  the  effects  of  which  are  to  precipitate  the 
vegetable  mucilage,  and  thus  to  remove  from  the  beer  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fermentation.  Every  attempt  therefore  to  substitute  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bitter  for  that  of  the  Hop  must  necessarily  fail,  unless  one  can  be 
constructed  that  shall  combine  within  itself,  in  a  due  proportion,  the 
principles  of  bitterness,  astringency,  and  aroma.  Quassia  therefore  is 
but  a  sorry  substitute,  it  will  impart  bitterness  enough,  but  it  will  not 
be  modified  by  agreeable  aroma,  and  as  it  contains  no  astringent  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  will  fail  in  precipitating  the  vegetable  mucilage  or  gluten,  and 
consequently  beer,  thus  manufactured,  will  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
fermentation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  kept:  the  same  reasoning  will 
explain  why  English  Hops  that  contain  more  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  than 
those  imported  from  the  continent,  are  found  to  be  superior  as  prtseN 
vatives  of  beer. 
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fluence  of  myrrh,  with  the  astringent  tonic  of  sulphate 
of  Zinc .  Formula  105  presents  the  combination  which 
I  have  usually  adopted* 

In  the  construction  of  these  complex  arrangements* 
the  practitioner  must  of  course  take  care  that  he  does 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  Contra-indication,  com* 
bining  substances  possessing  properties  essentially 
different,  and  which  are  at  variance  with,  or  opposed 
to  each  other ;  it  is  an  error  of  the  most  serious  de¬ 
scription,  and  unfortunately  is  one  of  too  common 
occurrence  in  the  lower  walks  of  medical  practice, 
46  criminc  ab  mio  disce  omnes I  lately  met  with  a 
practitioner  in  the  country,  who  upon  being  asked  by 
a  lady  whom  he  attended,  the  intention  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  draughts  which  he  had  sent  her,  replied,  that 
«ne  would  warm,  the  second  cool  her,  and  that  the 
third  was  calculated  to  moderate  the  too  violent  effects 
of  either ;  thus  it  is  that  discredit  and  contempt  fall 
upon  the  use  of  medicines,  which  ought  only  to  attach 
to  the  ignorant  pretenders  or  designing  knaves  who 
administer  them. 


17. 

TO  OBTAIN  A  NEW  AND  ACTIVE  REMEDY  NOT 
AFFORDED  BY  ANY  SINGLE  SUBSTANCE. 

A.  By  combining  medicines  which  excite  dif¬ 
ferent  actions  in  the  Stomach  and  System , 
in  consequence  of  which  JVejt,  or  modified 
Results  arc  produced. 

This  constitutes  by  far  the  most  obscure  part  of  the 
subject  of  medicinal  combination,  and  must  ever  con- 
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tinue  so  until  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  govern  the  action  of  medicinal  substances 
upon  the  living  system.  That  the  most  valuable 
effects,  however,  are  really  produced  by  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  have  the  testimony  of  long  experience,  and 
examples  are  furnished  in  the  valuable  and  well 
known  operation  of  many  officinal  preparations  ;  thus 
the  66  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha;  compositus ”  contains  as  its 
active  elements,  Opium  and  Ipecacuanha  ;  and  yet,  in 
well  regulated  doses,  it  neither  possesses  the  narcotic 
operation  of  (lie  former,  nor  the  nauseating  effects  of 
the  latter ;  they  appear  to  be  mutually  lost,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  powerful  diaphoretic :  so  again,  the 
emetic  operation  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony ,  and  the 
specific  influence  of  Calomel ,  are  changed  by  combi¬ 
nation  with  each  other,  giving  rise  to  a  remedy 
eminently  distinguished  for  its  powers  as  an  Alte¬ 
rative. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  natural  remedies 
owe  their  efficacy  to  the  results  of  a  similar  species  of 
combination  ;  Dr.  Chapman*  asserts  that  Kino  when 
administered  in  union  with  Calumba ,  constitutes  a 
pretty  certain  and  powerful  purgative;  this  is  indeed 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  medicinal  combination, 
and  deserves  farther  inquiry. 


*  Therapeutics,  vol.  2.  p.  470, 
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15.  By  combining  Substances  which  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  acting  chemically  upon  each  other; 
the  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of  new 
Compounds,  or  the  decomposition  of  the 
original  Ingredients ,  and  the  developement 
of  their  more  active  elements. 

That  medicinal  substances  are  actually  capable  of 
thus  combining  together  and  producing  new  com¬ 
pounds,  or  of  effecting  decompositions,  and  thereby 
of  developing  active  elements,  may  be  illustrated  by 
many  well  known  examples. 

a.  Formation  of  New  Compounds . 

Under  this  head,  the  class  of  Metals  will  imme¬ 
diately  present  itself  to  our  consideration ;  all  the 
individuals  of  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
iron,  are  perfectly  inert  and  harmless;  even  arsenic,* 
lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  which  in  certain  states  Gf 
combination  are  the  most  virulent  substances  known, 
exert  no  action  upon  the  living  system,  until  they  be 
in  union  with  some  other  body  ;  but  when  so  united, 
how  valuable  do  they  become ;  what  various  medicinal 
effects  may  they  not  be  made  to  produce  ? 

The  Acetic  Acid  and  Volatile  Alkali  become  neut¬ 
ralized  by  combination,  affording  a  compound  of  new 
virtues.  Sulphate  of  Zinc ,  and  Super-acetate  of  Lead 
when  mixed  together  in  solution,  decompose  each 
other,  and  the  Acetate  of  Zinc  which  is  formed,  affords 
a  more  valuable  remedy  than  either  of  the  former 
salts  for  ophthalmia.  The  u  Mistura  Ferri  composita  ’ 
offprs  another  example.  I  also  beg  to  refer  the  reader 


*  See  Arsenal  Oxydum* 
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to  Formula  19,  which  presents  an  instance  of  a  pur¬ 
gative  draught  being  produced  by  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  original  properties  of  every  ele¬ 
ment  are  entirely  changed.  See  also  Formula  24,  the 
chemical  actions  of  which  are  more  complicated  than 
the  preceding  one  ;  thus,  the  free  Sulphuric  Acidy 
together  with  that  which  exists  in  the  Sulphate  of  Iron , 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  Carbonates  of  Soda  and 
Magnesia ,  forming  two  Sulphates ,  and  thereby  dis¬ 
engaging  a  volume  of  Carbonic  acid  gas ,  which  not 
only  increases  the  purgative  operation  of  the  new 
salts,  as  already  explained,  but  by  its  excess  holds 
in  solution  the  Carbonate  of  Iron  which  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  Sulphate,  and  which  in  that 
state  is  a  very  active  tonic  :  this  case  therefore  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  species  of  chemical  action  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  following  division. 

Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  medicinal  com¬ 
pounds  as  the  results  of  chemical  action,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  remind  the  practitioner  of  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  Mixture  and  Combination ,  a  difference 
which  affects  the  medicinal  virtues  no  less  than  the 
chemical  characters  of  bodies  ;  it  is  determined  by 
ample  experience,  that  substances  will  produce  effects 
upon  the  living  system  when  presented  in  a  state  of 
simple  mechanical  mixture,  very  different  from  those 
wdiich  the  same  medicines  will  occasion  when  they  are 
combined  by  the  agency  of  chemical  affinity,  as  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  comparative  effects  of  Alcohol  as 
existing  in  ardent  spirits,  and  in  wine  (see  Vinum ) ;  or 
in  the  relative  powers  of  Mercury  in  the  Unguentum 
Ilydrargyri  of  the  London  College,  and  the  Unguen - 
turn  Oxidi  Ilydrargyri  cinerei  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  Edinburgh  (see  Unguent .  Ilydrargyri.) 
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b.  Devclopement  of  Active  Elements . 

A  more  striking  and  instructive  instance  of  the 
effect  of  chemical  action  in  developing  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot  be  selected  than  that  of  the  well  known 
Stimulant  Plaister ,  composed  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia^ 
Soap  and  Lead  Plaister ,  in  which  the  alkali  of  the 
soap  enters  into  combination  with  the  Muriatic  Acid , 
when  the  Ammonia ,  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the 
plaister  solely  depend,,  is  slowly  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  gas,  producing  a  powerful  rubefacient  and 
stimulant  effect :  the  u  Cataplasma  Fermenti  ”  or 
u  Yeast  Poultice ,  is  indebted  for  its  antiseptic  proper¬ 
ties  to  a  similar  agency,  for  they  do  not  depend  upon 
any  virtue  in  the  ingredients  themselves,  but  upon 
their  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  dev  elope¬ 
ment  of  an  active  element,  which  is  Carbonic  Acid. 
The  practitioner  unacquainted  with  the  modus  ope - 
randi  of  these  combinations,  would  inevitably  fail  into 
an  error  by  which  their  efficacy  must  be  lost ;  he 
would  hardly  apply  them  as  soon  as  they  were  formed, 
nor  would  he  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  repeating 
them  at  short  intervals. 

The  decomposition  of  Calomel  by  lime  water,  form¬ 
ing  the  well  known  66  black  washf  and  that  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  the  same  fluid,  constituting  the 
u  aqua  phagadenica ,  ”  furnish  remedies  which  derive 
all  their  peculiar  efficacy  from  the  developement  of 
the  mercury  in  different  states  of  oxidation. 

A  substance  separated  by  chemical  precipitation  is 
often  a  valuable  remedy,  being  in  a  much  more  sub¬ 
tile  and  impalpable  form  than  any  body  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  mechanical  triture  and  levigation ;  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Carbonate  of  Lead ,  (Cerussa),  when  dif¬ 
fused  in  water  is  far  less  active  as  a  topical  npplica- 

t  v 
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t  ion  than  the  same  substance  when  produced  at  once 
by  precipitation  from  the  sub-acetate . 

Many  interesting  and  important  illustrations  of  this 
principle  may  possibly  be  hereafter  derived  from  an 
extended  knowledge  of  vegetable  chemistry ;  the  late 
researches  of  Serturner  render  it  probable  that  we  may 
be  able  to  develops  a  new  principle  of  extraordinary 
powers  from  opium,  in  which  it  appears  to  exist  in  a 
state  of  neutralization  :  the  same  observations  may  be 
applied  to  the  discoveries  relative  to  the  emetic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Ipecacuan  :  but  I  must  here  beg  to  caution 
the  practitioner  against  a  fatal  error  into  which  his 
chemical  zeal  may  betray  him  —  that  of  simplifying 
too  much.  I  have  already  shewn  that  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  diminished  in  force  by  the  removal  of 
matter  which  individually  is  quite  inert,  although  in 
combination  it  may  subdivide  the  particles  of  the 
essential  constituent,  or  modify  its  solubility,  and 
give  impulse  and  steadiness  to  its  operation. 


C.  By  Combining  Substances  between  which  no 
other  Chemical  change  is  induced ,  than  a  di- 
minulion  or  increase  in  the  Solubilities 
of  the  Principles ,  which  are  the  Repositories 
of  their  Medicinal  virtues . 


The  degree  of  solubility  possessed  by  a  medicinal 
substance  may  perhaps  be  regarded  by  some  prac¬ 
titioners  as  a  circumstance  of  but  little  or  no  impor¬ 
tance,  it  will  however  appear  in  many  cases  that  it  not 
only  influences  the  activity  of  a  remedy ,  but  like  its  dose , 
goes  far  to  determine  its  specific  operation .  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  diversity  which  exists  in  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  active  elements  of  purgatives,  that  so 
great  a  diversity  occurs  in  their  operation  :  it  is  for 
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instance  easy  to  conceive  that  a  medicine  may  act 
more  immediately  and  specially  oil  the  stomach,  small 
or  large  intestines,  according  to  the  relative  facility 
with  which  its  principles  of  activity  enter  into  solu¬ 
tion  ;  that  those  which  are  dissolved  before  they  pass 
the  Pylorus  are  quick  and  violent  in  their  effects,  and 
liable  to  affect  the  stomach,  as  is  exemplified  by  the 
action  of  Gamboge ,  whilst  some  resinous  purga¬ 

tives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  contain  principles 
less  soluble,  seldom  act  until  they  have  passed  out  of 
the  stomach,  and  often  not  until  they  have  reached  the 
colon.  Colocynth  has  a  wider  range  of  operation, 
since  its  principles  of  activity  reside  both  in  soluble 
and  insoluble  elements.  Aloes  again,  being  still  fur¬ 
ther  insoluble,  pass  through  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  before  they  are  sufficiently  dissolved,  and  act 
therefore  more  particularly  upon  the  rectum,  by 
which  they  are  liable  to  produce  piles,  tenesmus,  and 
the  various  effects  which  so  usually  attend  their  ope¬ 
ration.  The  characteristic  effects  of  Rhubarb ,  Senna , 
Saline  Cathartics ,  and  indeed  of  all  the  individual  sub¬ 
stances  which  compose  the  class  of  purgative  medi¬ 
cines,  will  also  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
from  the  application  of  these  views.  It  ought  more¬ 
over  to  enable  the  practitioner,  by  changing  the  solu¬ 
bilities  of  these  substances,  to  change  their  medicinal 
effects.  Experience  shews  that  this  is  the  fact,  and 
that  by  combining  Aloes  with  Soapy  or  an  Alkaline 
Salty  we  quicken  their  operation,  and  remove  their 
tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum  ;  the  Compound  De¬ 
coction  of  Aloes  affords  a  combination  of  this  kind. 
Gambogey  whose  too  ready  solubility  it  is  an  object 
to  obviate,  should  be  intimately  incorporated  with 
some  insoluble  purgative,  as  for  instance  Aloes’,  a 
formula  of  this  nature  was  introduced  by  Dr.  George 
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Fordyce,  and  it  has  been  since  simp] i lied  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  our  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of 
u  PiluloB  Cambogice  Composites /*  Tartrate  of  Potash r 
which  on  account  of  its  comparative  solubility  has 
gained  the  name  of  Soluble  Tartar ,  acts  with  corres¬ 
ponding  briskness  upon  the  small  intestines  ;  but  if 
we  increase  its  proportion  of  Tartaric  Acid ,  we  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  super-tartrate  or  u  Cream  of  Tartar 
which  is  a  substance  characterized  by  a  comparative 
degree  of  insolubility,  a  correspondent  change  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  salt;  its  purga¬ 
tive  effects  are  considerably  diminished,  whilst  its 
diuretic  powers  are  rendered  more  considerable :  we 
may  even  extend  this  experiment  by  adding  to  the 
Cream  of  Tartar ,  Boracic  Acid ,  a  substance  capable 
of  increasing  to  a  certain  extent  its  solubility,  when 
we  shall  again  find  that  its  purgative  properties  are 
strengthened  in  an  equal  proportion. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  mixture  of  different 
saline  cathartics  is  more  efficient  than  an  equivalent 
dose  of  any  single  one,  a  fact  which  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  prompt  and  active  operation  of 
Cheltenham  Salts  in  comparatively  small  doses, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  sea  water.  I  submit  whether 
this  may  not  in  some  degree  depend  upon  increased 
solubility ;  for  it  is  a  law  well  known  to  the  chemist, 
that  when  water  has  ceased  to  act  upon  a  salt ,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  having  obtained  the  term  of  saturation , 
the  solution  may  still  take  up  another  salt  of  a  different 
kind.  I  apprehend  that  an  advantageous  application 
of  this  law  might  be  frequently  made  in  practice,  and 
the  energies  of  a  remedy  thereby  considerably  ex¬ 
tended.* 

*  An  ingenious  application  of  this  law  has  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purifying  Epsom  Salts.  See  Magnesia  Sulphas. 


Where  the  aetive  principle  of  a  cathartic  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  soluble,  it  is  apt  to  vex  and  irritate  the  bowels, 
producing  tormina  instead  of  exciting  a  free  and  co¬ 
pious  excretion  ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  operation 
of  resinous  purgatives  is  so  commonly  attended  with 
griping,  and  why  relief  or  prevention  may  be  obtained 
by  combining  them  with  neutral  salts  ;  thus  also  Semia , 
whose  virtues  reside  in  extractive  matter,  is  apt  by 
decoction,  or  long  exposure  to  the  air,  to  act  with 
griping,  in  consequence  of  the  extractive  matter  be¬ 
coming  by  oxidation,  resinous  and  comparatively  in¬ 
soluble  :  this  effect  is  best  counteracted  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  soluble  Tartar ,  that  will  quicken  its  action,  or 
an  alkaline  salt  that  will  increase  its  solubility. 

It  appears  then  to  be  established  as  a  pharmaceutical 
maxim,  that  the  intensity  and  even  specific  action  of  a 
purgative  medicine  may  be  modified  or  completely 
changed ,  by  changing  the  degree  of  solubility  possessed 
by  the  principles  in  which  its  activity  resides. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  highly  important 
in  practice,  directing  us  in  the  choice  of  the  different 
purgatives,  according  to  the  objects  which  we  may 
wish  to  fulfil  by  them,  and  pointing  out  safe  and  easy 
methods  by  which  we  may  increase,  diminish,  retard, 
or  accelerate  their  operation ;  it  thus  enables  us  to 
construct  new  and  powerful  combinations,  by  impart¬ 
ing  to  established  remedies  fresh  activity,  or  by  miti¬ 
gating  the  acrimony  and  violence  of  arrangements  in 
other  respects  efficacious  and  eligible. 

In  the  exhibition  of  solid  substances,  their  mechani¬ 
cal  state  of  division  may  be  capable  of  modifying  their 
operation,  from  the  influence  which  this  condition  must 
necessarily  exert  upon  their  solubilities,  although  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  assign  to  it  the  importance 
which  Gaubius  has  ventured  to  express,  “  Sunt  quae 


ruditer  pulverala  ahum ,  subtilius  vero  urinas ,  aui  alios 
humores  movent ;  and  Ray,  speaking  of  the  Asarunt 
(Hist.  p.  208)  has  the  following  remark — u  Quo  tenu - 
ius  est  tritum ,  eo  magis  urinas  movere ,  minus  autem 
alvum  ducere ,  creditur ;  99  and  Linnaeus  *  observes 
that  this  same  plant,  when  exhibited  in  the  state  of 
very  fine  powder,  uniformly  acts  as  an  emetic,  but  that 
when  coarsely  powdered  it  always  passes  the  stomach, 
and  becomes  cathartic.  I  have  endeavoured  under 
the  article  Pulveres  to  establish  some  useful  precepts 
upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

The  influence  of  solubility  upon  the  medicinal  en¬ 
ergies  and  specific  effects  of  remedies,  may  be  farther 
illustrated  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Acetate  (super-acetate),  and  Sub-acetate  (Gou¬ 
lard’s  Extract)  of  Lead :  the  acetate  preserves  its  so¬ 
lubility  and  integrity  under  any  degree  of  dilution, 
while  the  sub-acetate  when  slightly  diluted  with  the 
purest  water,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid 
diffused  through  it,  gives  out  a  copious  precipitate ; 
the  former  therefore  is  undoubtedly  the  more  imme¬ 
diately  active  application  as  a  preparation  of  lead, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  perhaps  less  adapted  to  remove 
inflammation  and  abate  irritation  than  the  turbid 
mixture  of  the  sub-acetate,  since  the  slow  and  gradual 
action  which  is  ensured  by  the  latter  is  more  desirable 
than  the  instantaneous  operation  of  the  same  remedy, 
applied  in  a  more  soluble  form  :  the  popular  injection 
for  gonorrliaea,  consisting  of  a  mixed  solution  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  Super-acetate  of  lead ,  probably  owes 
much  of  its  value  to  the  insoluble  precipitate  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  lead  which  necessarily  takes  place,  and  which, 
from  becoming  entangled  in  the  mucus  of  the  urethra, 
produces  a  more  permanent  stimulus  than  what  could 


*  Am anit at es  Acadctn  ;  T.  7,  p.  307. 
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have  happened  from  a  soluble  salt:  thus  again  the 
Sulphur et  of  Antimony ,  and  some  other  preparations 
of  that  metal,  of  slow  solubility,  establish  a  more 
permanent  influence  than  Tartarized  Antimony ,  and 
may  be  preferable  to  it  in  cases  where  immediate  and 
active  evacuations  are  not  required. 

Of  remedies  composed  of  vegetable  tonics  and 
astringents,  the  useful  application  of  this  principle  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  addition  of  alkalies ,  or  lime 
water  to  the  infusions  of  Gentian ,  &c.  or  to  the  de¬ 
coctions  of  Bark ,  by  rendering  their  extractive  and 
resinous  principles  more  soluble,  increase  their  ele¬ 
gance,  and  exalt  their  virtues.  ( Formulae  94,  96.) 
A  knowledge  of  this  principle  likewise  offers  many 
useful  hints  connected  with  the  successful  exhibition 
of  active  remedies  ;  it  points  out  the  medicines  which 
require  dilution  in  order  to  promote  their  operation, 
and  those  whose  too  speedj?  and  violent  effects  may¬ 
be  retarded  and  checked  by  an  abstinence  from  all  po¬ 
tation.  Thus  in  the  exhibition  of  Diuretics  likely  to 
become  cathartic  or  diaphoretic,  no  liquid  should  be 
given  for  at  least  an  hour  after  their  administration  ; 
the  same  caution  applies  with  respect  to  the  Corn » 
pound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan ,  which  has  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  excite  vomiting.  When  the  remedy  has 
passed  out  of  the  stomach,  then  the  ingestion  of  fluids 
may,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

To  Sir  Francis  Milman  the  Profession  is  highly  in* 
debted  for  hints  concerning  the  importance  of  accom¬ 
panying  the  exhibition  of  Diuretics  with  plentiful 
dilution,  the  arguments  he  adduces  elucidate  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  the  view  which  has  been 
just  taken  of  the  Influence  of  Solubility . 

Whenever  a  poisonous  substance  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach  we  should  religiously  avoid  adminis- 
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teriug  any  thing  which  may  be  likely  to  favour  its 
solubility.  In  the  selection  of  Emetics  this  admoni¬ 
tion  must  not  be  forgotten,  Vomiting  ought  never  to 
he  provoked  by  preparations  containing  water,  nor  by 
liquids  which  are  capable  of  acting  as  solvents  ;  hence 
we  perceive  the  propriety  of  that  practice,  to  which 
so  much  importance  has  been  attached,  of  producing 
vomiting  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  mechanical  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  fauces.* 

Late  experiments  +  have  shewn  that  Magnesia ,  as 
well  as  the  fixed  Alkalies,  increases  the  virulence  of 
arsenic,  by  forming  with  it  a  soluble  salt ;  whereas 
Lime  or  its  Carbonate,  has  an  opposite  tendency,  in 
consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  Arsenite  of  Lime . 
I  confess  that  these  results  agree  with  the  views  I 
have  long  entertained'  upon  this  subject :  destroy  the 
solubility  of  a  poisonous  substance ,  and  you  will  pro - 
bably  disarm  it  of  its  virulence.  \  Nitrate  of  Silver,  by 

*  Dry  Vomit  of  Mariott.  This  once  celebrated  vomit,  called 
Dry,  from  its  being  exhibited  without  drink,  consisted  of  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  Tartarized  Anthnony  and  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

f  London  Medical  Repository,  August,  1817. 

\  The  most  subtile  of  all  poisons, — the  matter  of  febrile  contagion , — is 
certainly  modified  in  activity  by  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  influencing  its  solubility  ;  the  Plague  is  said  to  be  most  common 
in  Egypt  after  the  inundation  of  th?  Nile,  a  period  at  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  necessarily  saturated  with  water:  according  to  the  account  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  English  and  Turkish  armies  that  marched  to 
Cairo  escaped  contagion,  while  the  troops  that  remained  stationary  on 
the  moist  shore  of  Aboukir,  were  very  severely  visited  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Harmattan,  a  wind  experienced  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Equator  and  fifteen  degrees  North  Latitude,  blowing  from 
north-east  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  its  pas¬ 
sage  over  a  very  extensive  space  of  arid  land,  is  necessarily  charac¬ 
terized  bv  excessive  dryness,  puts  an  end  to  all  Epidemics,  as  the  Small 
Pox ;  and  infection  at  such  a  time  does  not  appear  to  be  easily  com¬ 
municable  even  by  art.  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  71. 

The  difficulty  of  communicating  infection  to  animals  during  a  dry 
ttate  of  the  air,  as  remarked  on  the  Western  Coasts  of  Africa,  during  the 


coming  in  contact  with  a  Muriatic  Sail ,  is  rendered 
quite  inert,  and  may  be  discovered  unaltered  in  the 
faeces  of  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  administered. 
See  Argenti  Nitras.  Orfila  has  accordingly  found 
that  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  a  complete  counter¬ 
poison  to  lunar  caustic ,  and  he  has  also  shewn  that 
the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  Muriate  of  Barytes  are 
counteracted  by  any  soluble  Sulphate. 

Under  the  article  Plumhi  Superacetas  the  practitioner 
will  find  that  the  conjunction  of  this  substance  with 
any  sulphuric  salt,  at  once  deprives  it  of  its  valuable 
properties  as  a  remedy  in  Hcemopthysis.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  right  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  a  case  of  poison,  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  render  it  .even  judicious  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  solvent,  in  order  to  remove  the  particles  of 
the  substance  which  sometimes  adhere  with  such 
obstinacy  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  to  defy  the 
exertions  of  an  emetic,  especially  if  the  poison  be 
Arsenic  ;  but  this  practice  should  not  be  allowed  until 
all  that  can  be  fairly  ejected  by  vomiting  or  purging 
has  been  previously  removed,  then  the  ingestion  of 
Magnesia  or  an  Alkaline  Salt ,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 

blowing  of  the  Harmatian}  agrees  with  some  observations  on  Plague  by 
the  French  physicians,  as  this  complaint  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  French  army  during  a  moist  state  of  the  air  in  Syria,  when  it  lay 
under  the  walls  of  Jaffa  in  February,  1800. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  volatile  bodies  are  sooner  converted  into  a 
gaseous  state  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  atmosphere ;  this  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  Limestone  is  burnt  and 
reduced  to  quick  lime,  in  moist  weather,  and  by  the  assistance  which  is 
rendered  in  a  dry  season,  by  placing  a  pan  of  water  in  the  ash-pit ;  60 
again  the  perfume  of  flowers  is  most  sensible  when  the  air  is  humid,  as 
during  the  fall  of  the  evening  dew  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  stench  of 
putrid  ditches  and  common  sewers,  is  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  smell 
much  more  speedily  in  summer  previous  to  rain,  when  the  air  is  charged 
with  moisture. 
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Marshall*  might  be  admissible,  but  it  should  be 
quickly  followed  up  by  fresh  emetics  or  purgatives. 
The  propriety  of  administering  vinegar,  lemonade , 
and  different  acid  potations,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  baneful  effects  of  Opium  and  other  narcotics, 
which  has  been  so  often  questioned,  receives  ample 
explanation  from  the  same  views  :  they  shew  that  if 
any  quantity  of  the  substance  of  opium  remain  in  the 
primae  vise,  that  acid  or  mucilaginous  drinks,  by  fa¬ 
vouring  its  solution  or  absorption,  must  accelerate  its 
fatal  effects,  +  but  should  it  have  been  previously  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stomach,  that  then  the  antinarcotic 
influence  of  a  vegetable  acidi  may  remove  the  conse¬ 
quent  stupor  and  delirium,  and  thus  realize  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  Virgil  has  so  poetically  raised. 

i£  Media  fert  tiistes  succos  tardumque  saporem 
Felicis  mali  :  quo  non  praesentius  ullum 
(Pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae 
imscueruntque  herbas,  et  non  innoxia  verba) 
Auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena.” 

Virg.  Geor.  II,  12o» 

££  Nor  be  the  Citron,  Media’s  boast,  unsung, 

Though  harsh  the  juice,  and  lingering  on  the  tongue. 
When  the  drug’d  bowl  mid  witching  curses  brew’d 
Wastes  the  pale  youth  by  step-dame  haste  pursu’d, 

Its  powerful  aid  unbinds  the  mutter’d  spell 
And  frees  the  victim  from  the  draught  of  hell.”  jj 

*  Remarks  on  Arsenic,  to  which  are  added  Cases  of  recovery  from 
its  Poisonous  Effects,  by  John  Marshall,  Surgeon,  &c.  Lond.  8vo.  1817. 

f  The  Reader  is  referred  to  a  work  lately  published  by  M.  Orfila, 
entitled  “  Toxocologie  generate  considerce,  sous  les  Rapports  de  la 
Physiologie,  de  la  Pathologie,  et  de  la  Medicine  legale.”  Paris,  1815. 

|  Vegetable  acids  are  rarely  the  vehicles  of  poison,  the  most  delete¬ 
rious  plants  being  inert  in  those  parts  that  are  impregnated  with  acid ; 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Srychnos ,  amongst  many  others,  offers  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  fact.  V'trey . 

'  ||  Mr.  Parkes,  author  of  the  Chemical  Catechism  and  other  works, 
suggested  the  probability  of  this  passage  being  an  allusion  to  the  anti¬ 
narcotic  powers  of  vegetable  acid. 
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I  shall  conclude  this  section  upon  the  influence  of 
Solubility,  by  the  relation  of  an  anecdote  which  may 
tend  to  confirm  the  justness  of  the  views  I  have 
offered  more  satisfactorily  perhaps,  than  any  addi¬ 
tional  arguments  derived  from  a  scientific  examination 
of  chemical  and  medicinal  facts ;  in  as  much  as  it 
presents  us  with  a  practice,  the  utility  of  which  has 
been  discovered  by  unassisted  experience,  and  must 
consequently  be  independent  of  theory.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  whenever  they  undertake  a  long  journey, 
and  are  likely  to  be  destitute  of  provisions,  employ 
Tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  uneasy 
sensations  of  hunger,  and  in  its  preparation  for  such 
a  purpose  they  adopt  an  expedient  for  modifying  its 
powers,  and  protracting  its  effects,  which  affords  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  influence  of  solubility; 
it  consists  in  combining  the  juice  of  tobacco,  with  the 
pulverized  shells  of  snails,  cockles,  and  oysters;* 
the  mass  is  dried,  and  formed  into  pills,  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and  lip, 
which  being  gradually  dissolved  and  swallowed,  fulfil 
the  intention  required, 

y. 

TO  AFFORD  A  CONVENIENT,  AGREEABLE, 
AND  EFFICACIOUS  FORM. 

After  the  views  which  have  been  submitted,  it  is 
evident  that  the  form  in  which  a  remedy  is  exhibited 
may  exert  some  influence  upon  its  medicinal  effects;  in 
general  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  dose — 
the  nature  of  the  remedy — its  degree  of  solubility — the 

*  They  are  previously  calcined  but  not  burnt  to  lime,  to  an  extent 
pr.’v  that  may  destroy  their  tenacity,  and  render  them  lit  for  levitation. 


objects  it  is  to  fulfil — and,  as  far  as  can  be  attained 
with  propriety,  to  the  caprice  of  the  patient.  For  more 
particular  directions,  see  Decocta ,  Infusa ,  Tincture , 
Misturce ,  Pilules ,  Pulveres ,  $c. 

When  a  substance,  or  a  combination  of  substances, 
requires  the  addition  of  some  other  one  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting*  a  convenient,  agreeable,  or  efficacious 
form,  a  vehicle  should  always  be  selected ,  whose  effects 
will  be  likely  to  correspond  with  the  intention  of  the 
other  ingredients.  This  precept  may  be  exemplified  by 
a  reference  to  Formulas  17,  33,  and  others,  the  key 
letters  of  which  will  shew  the  modus  operandi  of  their 
respective  vehicles. 

Some  medicines  are  more  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  more  efficacious  in  their  operation,  when 
exhibited  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  we  .must  however 
be  careful  that  their  properties  are  not  injured  by  such 
a  combination  ;  see  Formulas  19,  23,  24. 

Such  are  the  objects  which  are  to  be  attained  by 
combining  several  substances  in  one  Formula ,  and 
such  are  the  laws  by  which  these  compositions  are  to 
be  regulated;  but  unless  a  physician  can  satisfactorily 
trace  the  operation  of  each  element  in  his  prescription 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  or  more  of  the  objects 
which  I  have  enumerated,  simplicity  should  be  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  the  greatest  desideratum.  I  was 
once  told  by  a  practitioner  in  the  country  that  the 
quantity,  or  rather  complexity  of  the  medicines  which 
he  gave  his  patients,  for  there  never  was  any  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  former,  was  always  increased  in  a  ratio 
with  the  obscurity  of  their  cases ;  “  if,”  said  he,  u  I 
fire  a  great  profusion  of  shot,  it  is  very  extraordinary 
if  some  do  not  hit  the  mark.”  A  patient  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  practitioner  has  not  a  much  better  chance 
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than  the  Chinese  Mandarin,  who  upon  being  attacked 
with  any  disorder,  calls  in  twelve  or  more  physicians, 
and  swallows  in  one  mixture  all  the  potions  which 
each  separately  prescribes ! 

Let  not  the  young  practitioner  however  be  so  de¬ 
ceived;  he  should  remember  that  unless  he  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  mutual  actions  which  bodies  exert 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  living  system,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  proportion  as  he 
complicates  a  medicine ,  he  does  but  multiply  the  chances 
of  its  failure .  Superflua  nunquam  non  nocent  : 
let  him  cherish  this  maxim  in  his  remembrance,  and 
in  forming  compounds,  always  discard  from  them 
every  element  which  has  not  its  mode  of  action  clearly 
defined,  and  as  thoroughly  understood. 

The  perfection  of  a  Medicinal  Prescription  may  be 
defined  by  three  words;  it  should  be  Precise  (in  its 
directions ,)  Concise  (in  its  construction ,)  Decisive 
(in  its  operation.)  It  should  carry  upon  its  very  face 
an  air  of  energy  and  decision,  and  speak  intelligibly 
the  indications  which  it  is  to  fulfil.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  position  which  is  not  in  much  danger  of 
being  controverted,  that  where  the  intention  of  a 
medicinal  compound  is  obscure ,  its  operation  will  be 
imbecile. 

A  Medicinal  Formula  has  been  divided  into  four 
constituent  parts,  a  division  which  will  be  found  to 
admit  of  useful  application  to  practice,  in  as  much  as 
it  was  evidently  suggested  with  a  view  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  more  prominent  objects  which  liaye  been  re¬ 
lated  in  the  preceding  pages ;  or  in  the  language  of 
Asclepiades  of  enabling  the  Basis  to  operate  i(  Cito,” 
u  Tuto,”  etcc  Jucunds.”  Quickly,  Safely,  and  Plea¬ 
santly. — thus 
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I.  The  Basis,  or  Principal  Medicine. 

II.  The  Ad ju vans  ;  that  which  assists  and  pro¬ 
motes  its  operation. 

(“ Cito .”) 

III.  The  Coiuixgens  ;  that  which  corrects  its  ope¬ 
ration. 

( ((  Tuto ) 

/ 

iV.  The  Constituens;  that  which  imparts  an 

agreeable  form. 

(u  Jucunde^  ) 

These  elements  however  are  not  all  necessarily 
present  in  every  scientific  formula,  for  many  medi¬ 
cines  do  not  require  any  addition  to  promote  their 
operation,  and  the  mild  and  tractable  nature  of  others 
renders  the  addition  of  any  corrective  unnecessary ; 
whilst  many  again  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  ma¬ 
nageable,  and  do  not  therefore  require  the  intermede 
of  any  vehicle  or  constituent .  It  also  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  that  one  element  is  capable  of  fulfilling  two  or 
more  of  the  objects  required;  the  Adjuyans  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  at  the  same  time  act  as  the  Corrigens, 
or  Constituens  ;  thus  the  addition  of  Soap  to  Aloes 
or  Extract  of  Jalap  mitigates  their  acrimony,  and  at 
the  same  time  quickens  their  operation  (17.)  So 
again  Neutral  Salts  both  quicken  and  correct  the  grip¬ 
ing  which  attends  the  operation  of  resinous  purgatives. 
The  disposition  of  the  key  letters  placed  opposite  to 
the  elements  of  the  following  Formulae ,  will  furnish 
the  practitioner  with  a  farther  elucidation  of  these 
principles,  viz.  9,  10,  14,  15,  29,  SO,  33,  49,  &c. 
This  coincidence,  if  possible,  should  be  always  at* 
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tained,  for  it  simplifies  the  formula,  and  by  decreasing' 
the  bulk  of  the  remedy,  renders  it  less  nauseous  and 
more  elegant.  * 

This  division  also  affords  the  best  general  rule  for 
placing  the  ingredients  of  a  formula  in  proper  order, 
for  the  order  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  and  those  elements  intended  to  act  in  unity 
should  be  marshalled  together.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  nature  however  of  a  medicinal  substance! 
Will  occasionally  offer  exceptions  to  any  general  rule; 
thus  the  volatile  ingredients  should  be  those  last  added, 
and  the  constituent  or  'vehicle  should  be  placed  next 
the  particular  element  to  which  it  is  intended  to  im¬ 
part  convenience  or  efficacy  of  form,  or  a  capability 
of  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Formulae  8,  10,  50,  63,  &c.  If  any  substance  re¬ 
quire  decoction  or  infusion,  a  question  then  arises, 
determinable  only  by  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical 
composition,  whether  the  remaining  ingredients  should 
be  added  previous  to*  during,  or  subsequent  to  that 
operation ;  Formula  95,  which  is  recommended  by 
Pringle  as  a  remedy  in  Typhus  fever,  may  serve  to 
exemplify  this  principle.  The  preparation  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  is  resolved  into  three  distinct  stages,  and  it 
is  easy  to  discover  that  by  any  other  arrangement 
their  several  virtues  could  not  be  fully  obtained,  and 
secured  from  change.  The  Cinchona ,  for  instance, 
yields  its  full  powers  only  by  decoction,  a  process 

*  It  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  under  Section  I..  B.  with 
respect  to  Diuretics,  that  some  medicines  not  only  assist,  but  actually 
Direct  the  operation  of  the  substances  with  which  they  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  that  many  remedies  act  in  unison  with  those  they  are  joined 
with;  thus  Nitre  in  conjunction  with  Squill  is  diuretic;  in  conjunction 
with  Guaiacum,  diaphoretic;  for  these  reasons  I  hesitated  whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  added  a  fifth  constituent ,  and  restored  the  t:  Dirigem'* 
t>f  Ancient  authors. 
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which  would  necessarily  impair  those  of  Serpentaria , 
connected  as  they  are  with  an  essential  oil ;  whilst  the 
addition  of  the  acid  at  any  other  stage  of  the  process 
than  that  directed,  would  produce  decompositions  in 
the  vegetable  substances:  and  it  is  evident  that  were 
the  Spirit  of  Cinnamon  added  previously,  it  would  be 
entirely  lost  by  vaporization. 

Compound  Medicines  have  been  divided  into  two 

Classes,  viz. 

I.  Officinal  Preparations, 

which  are  those  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
kept  ready  prepared  in  the  shops.  No  uniform  class 
of  medicines  however  can  answer  the  indications  of 
every  case,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 

II.  Magistral  or  Extemporaneous  Formula. 

These  are  constructed  by  the  practitioner  at  the 

moment,  and  may  be  either  arrangements  altogether 
new,  or  officinal  preparations  with  additions,  or  mo¬ 
difications.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  Art  which  thus  enables  the  physician  to  adapt 
and  graduate  a  powerful  remedy  to  each  particular 
case  by  a  prompt  and  accurate  prescription  ;  without 
this  knowledge,  the  practitioner  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  all  the  collateral  aid  of  modern  science, 
will  be  as  helpless  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  as  the 
physicians  of  ancient  Egypt,  who  were  obliged  by  the 
laws  to  follow  with  servile  exactness  the  unvarying 
mandates  of  their  medical  code.  Extemporaneous 
are  also  preferable  to  Officinal  Formula ?,  whenever 
the  powders  of  the  compound  are  liable  to  deterio* 
ration  from  being  kept;  for  examples,  see  Mistura 
Ferri  comp  o  sit  a  ;  Infusum  Sennce :  Liquor  Hydrar - 
gyri  O  xy-muriatis , 
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The  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Errors, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  COMMITTED  IN  THE  COMPOSITION 

of  Extemporaneous  Formulae,  are  refe¬ 
rable  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  SOURCES. 

1. — Substances  are  added  together  which  are  in¬ 
capable  of  mixing ,  or,  of  forming  Com¬ 
pounds  of  uniform  and  suitable  consistence. 

This  may  be  termed  an  error  in  the  Mechanism  of 
the  Prescription,  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
being  more  inconvenient  than  dangerous,  more  fatal 
to  the  credit  of  the  Prescriber  than  to  the  case  of  the 
Patient;  the  observations  however  which  are  offered 
in  this  work,  especially  under  the  article  Pilulce ,  must 
satisfy  the  practitioner  that  this  error  is  more  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  effects  than  has  been  usually  supposed  ; 
it  is  so  palpable  and  self-evident  in  its  nature,  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  illustrate  it  by  more  than  one  or 
two  examples.  Calomel ,  for  instance,  has  been  ordered 
in  an  aqueous  vehicle,  and  certain  resinous  tinctures 
have  been  directed  in  draughts,  without  the  necessary 
intervention  of  mucilage;  so  again,  an  intermixture 
of  substances  has  been  formally  ordered  in  powder 
that  possesses  the  perverse  property  of  becoming  liquid 
by  triture  (see  Pulveres.  p.  160.),  and  bodies  have 
been  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  whose  consistence* 

*  Dr.  Percival  in  his  Essays,  ingenuously  exemplifies  this  ertor  by 
stating  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  “  I  ordered,”  says  he, 
a  combination  of  Camfihor  and  Balsam  of  Cojiaiba  in  the  form  of  pills, 
but  the  apothecary  informed  me  that  he  was  unable  to  form  them  into 
a  mass,  since  they  liquefied  like  treacle.”  I  may  here  observe  that 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  coagulated  yolk  of  an  egg,  would 
have  rendered  the  mixture  practicable. 

K  §  . 
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renders  it  impossible  that  they  should  preserve  the 
globular  form;  or  else  they  have  been  so  hard  and 
insoluble,  that  they  might  be  tired  through  a  deal 
board.* 


II. — Substances  are  added  together  which  mutually 
decompose  each  other ,  whence  their  original 
virtues  are  changed ,  or  destroyed . 

This  is  a  more  serious,  but  not  a  less  frequent 
source  of  error ;  it  has  been  already  shewn  in  this 
Analysis  (IV.  B)  that  the  judicious  and  scientific  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  science  has  furnished  new  and 
endless  resources  to  the  physician*  by  exalting  the 
efficacy  and  correcting  the  acrimony  of  established 
remedies,  or  by  combining  inert  substances  so  as  to 
create  new  and  powerful  medicines.  With  equal 
truth  and  confidence  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the 
abuse  of  these  means  not  only  destroys  the  virtues  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  but 
that  the  mildest  remedy  may  be  thus  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  torture,  and  even  of  death.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  Mr.  Brande 
stated  that  he  had  seen  a  prescription  in  which  the 
blue ,  or  mercurial  pill,  was  ordered  in  conjunction 
with  nitric  acid,  and  that  the  patient  was  brought  to 
tc  death’s  door”  from  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  his  stomach !  I  have  myself  lately  seen  a 
Recipe ,  professing  to  afford  a  preparation  similar  to 
the  u  Black  Drop”  and  which  directed  a  mixture  of 
a  Tincture  of  Opium ,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  with 

*  This  would  occur,  if  in  making  the  JPilulcc  Ferri  Composita>  we  were 
to  substitute  the  Liquor  Potassa  for  the  Sodx  Hub-car Unas. 
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Nitric  Acid;  in  this  case,  it  may  lie  very  safely  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  author  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
chemical  habitudes  of  these  bodies,  but  that  he  never 
performed  the  experiment  in  question,  or  he  would 
have  learnt  from  dire  experience,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  evolution  of  nitric  ether ,  the  contents  of 
the  phial  will  explode  with  violence,  to  the  imminent 
hazard  of  the  operator’s  eye-sight.  During*  the  course 
of  my  professional  practice  I  have  witnessed  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  consumptive  cases,  and  I 
can  confidently  state  that  in  the  treatment  of  Hae- 
mopthysis,  the  styptic  properties  of  super-acetate  °f 
lead  are  entirely  invalidated  by  combination  with 
alum ,  or  by  its  exhibition  being  accompanied  with 
that  of  the  acidulated  infusion  of  roses ,  or  with  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  :  and  yet,  I  would  ask, 
whether  this  practice  is  not  usual  and  general?  The 
practitioner  however  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
that  he  is  not  to  reject  a  remedy  whose  value  has 
been  ascertained  by  experience,  merely  because  it 
appears  to  be  unchemical :  the  popular  and  certainly 
useful  pill,  consisting  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  soap, 
may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  Of  the 
Mistura  Ferri  Composite,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  combination ;  and  whether  it  be  the 
product  of  accident  or  the  result  of  philosophical  in¬ 
duction,  it  equally  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in 
our  list  of  tonic  remedies  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  of  our  esteemed  arrangements,  which  are 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of  composi¬ 
tion,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  operation  of  affinities 
altogether  blind  and  fortuitous. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  any  general  rule  that 
piay  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid  mixing  together 
Substances  which  are  incompatible  with  each  other; 
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a  knowledge  of  tlieir  chemical  habitudes  must  in  every 
case  direct  him,  and  these  are  enumerated  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  under  the  history  of  each  medicinal 
substance.  The  Physician  however  will  find  it  ireful 
to  retain  in  his  remembrance  the  simple  and  beautiful 
law  which  has  been  so  ably  developed  by  the 
eminent  author  of  the  “Statique  Chimique,”  that, 
whenever  two  salts  in  a  state  of  solution  are  brought 
together ,  which  contain ,  within  themselves ,  elements  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  soluble  and  insoluble  salt ,  a  de *? 
composition  must  necessarily  arise;  he  illustrates  this 
law  by  the  example  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Muriate 
of  Potass ,  whose  elements  are  capable  of  forming 
within  themselves  a  soluble  salt,  Nitrate  of  Pot,assy 
and  an  insoluble  salt,  Muriate  of  Silver, 

HI. — The  Methods  directed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Ingredients  are  either  inadequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object ,  or  they  change 
and  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  Substances . 

The  observations  already  offered  upon  Formula 
95,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  various 
errors  comprehended  under  this  head:  so,  again, 
if  the  virtues  of  a  plant  reside  in  essential  oils , 
which  are  easily  volatilized,  or  in  extractive  matter , 
which  readily  becomes  oxidized,  Decoction  must 
necessarily  destroy  its  efficacy ;  a  striking  example  of 
this  fact  is  presented  us  in.  the  history  of  the  Laurel 
and  Bitter  Almond :  the  poisonous  influence  of  the 
essential  oil  and  distilled  water  of  these  vegetable 
substances,  is  well  known,  but  their  watery  extracts 
are  perfectly  innocuous.  On  the  other  hand,  an  error 
ually  injurious  would  be  committed,  by  directing 


a  simple  infusion  of  a  vegetable,  whose  medicinal 
properties  depended  upon  resino-mucilaginous  princi¬ 
ples.  Orfila  found  that  an  extract  of  Hemlock,  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling*  the  dried  powder  in  water  and 
evaporating  the  decoction,  was  entirely  destitute  of 
activity.  See  Decocta ,  Infuse z,  Extracta . 

An  instance  of  the  baneful  effects  which  may  arise 
from  an  erroneous  method  of  preparation,  happened 
some  time  ago  to  fall  under  my  immediate  notice  and 
care;  it  was  in  preparing  an  infusion  of  the  root  of 
the  Veratrum  with  Opium ,  as  directed  by  Mr.  James 
Moore,  when  the  dispenser  ignorantly  substituted  a 
spirituous  for  a  vinous  menstruum. 

A  very  common  error  may  be  here  noticed,  which 
is  that  of  prescribing  a  substance  in  such  a  form,  as 
not  to  be  acted  upon  with  any  effect  by  the  solvent ; 
as  an  example  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  preparing*  an 
Infusion  of  Juniper  Berries ,  unless  pains  be  taken  by 
strong  contusion  to  break  the  seeds,  it  will  contain 
but  little  power  as  a  medicine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  in  proof  of 
the  numerous  errors  into  which  a  physician  must  unar 
voidably  fall,  who  presumes  to  compose  prescriptions 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  habitudes  of  the 
different  substances  which  he  combines.  The  file  of 
every  apothecary  would  furnish  a  volume  of  instances^ 
where  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  are  fighting 
together  in  the  dark,  or  at  least,  are  so  adverse  to  each 
other,  as  to  constitute  a  most  incongruous  and  chaotic 
mass. 

<£  Obstabat  aliis  aliud  :  quia  corpore  in  uno 
Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  siccis, 

Mollia  cum  duris,  sine  powdere,  habentia  pondus.” 

Ovid  Mdamorph.  lib.  1.  19. 
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The  Doses  of  Medicinal  Substances  are  spe~. 
cific  with  respect  to  each,  and  can  therefore  be  only 
learnt  from  experience ;  the  young  and  eager  practi¬ 
tioner,  however,  is  too  often  betrayed  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  powers  of  a  remedy  al  ways  in¬ 
crease  in  an  equal  ratio  with  its  dose,  whereas  The. 
DOSE  ALONE  VERY  OFTEN  DETERMINES  ITS  SPECIFIC 

action.  “  Medicines ,”  says  Linnaeus,  u  differ  from 
poisons ,  not  in  their  nature ,  hut  their  doscf  which 
is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  well  known  aphorism 
of  Pliny,  u  Ubi  virus ,  ibi  virtus — Five  grains  of 
Camphor  act  as  a  mild  sedative,  and  slight  diaphoretic, 
but  twenty  grains  induce  nausea,  and  act  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant;  so  again,  Opium ,  in  too  large  doses,  instead 
of  promoting,  prevents  sleep,  and  rather  stimulates 
the  bowels,  than'  acts  as  a  narcotic.  Two  ounces  of 
any  neutral  salt  are  apt  to  be  emetic,  one  ounce  even 
of  Alum  to  be  cathartic,  and  two  drachms  to  be 
refrigerant;  in  like  manner  the  preparations  of 
Antimony  either  vomit,  purge,  or  sweat,  according  to 
the  quantity  exhibited. 

Would  it  not  appear  that  powerful  doses  rather, 
produce  a  local  than  general  effect?  Experience 
seems  to  prove  in  this  respect,  that  the  effect  of  an 
internal  application  is  similar  to  that  of  an  external 
impression  ;  if  violent,  it  afFects  the  part  only,  as 
pinching  does  that  of  the  skin,  whereas  titillation, 
which  may  be  said  to  differ  only  from  the  former  in 
degree,  acts  upon  the  whole  system,  and  occasions 
itching,  and  laughter,  and  if  long  continued,  weakness, 

*  The  ancients  applied  the  term  “  VenenumP  to  signify  both  a  poison 
and  its  antidote  ;  thus  Horace, 

“  Quse  Saga,  cpuis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis P  Od.  27.  Lib.  1. 
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sickness,  vomiting,  and  convulsions;  in  like  manner 
Digitalis ,  if  given  in  large  doses,  acts  immediately 
upon  the  stomach  or  bowels,  becoming  emetic,  and 
cathartic,  but  in  smaller  proportions,  it  produces  a 
General  effect,  increasing  all  the  excretions,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  urine.  I  arq  well  satisfied  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  dose  of  a  medicine  is  even  more  important 
than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Substances  perfectly 
inert  and  useless  in  one  dose ,  may  prove  in  another 
active  and  valuable.  Hence  may  be  explained  the 
great  efficacy  of  many  mineral  waters,  whilst  the  in¬ 
gredients  which  impart  activity  to  them  are  found 
comparatively  inert,  when  they  become  the  elements 
of  an  artificial  combination  ;  and  hence  probably  the 
failure  of  many  alterative  medicines,  when  no  other 
'rational  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it.  We  need  not 
seek  far  for  an  example  of  the  very  different  and  op¬ 
posite  effects  which  the  same  substance  can  produce 
in  different  doses;  the  operation  of  Common  Salt  is 
familiar  to  us  all ;  Sir  John  Pringle  has  shewn  that 
in  quantities  such  as  we  usually  take  with  our  food, 
its  action  is  highly  septic,  softening  and  resolving  all 
meat  to  w  hich  it  is  applied,  whereas  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  it  actually  preserves  such  substances  from  putre¬ 
faction,  and  therefore,  when  so  taken,  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting,  destroys  digestion. 

It  is  moreover  probable  that  medicinal,  like  nutri¬ 
tive  substances,  are  more  readily  absorbed  into  the 
circulating  system  when  presented  in  small  quantities, 
than  when  applied  in  more  considerable  proportions. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  large  quantity  of  food 
taken  seldom,  does  not  fatten  so  much  as  smaller 
quantities  at  shorter  intervals,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  universal  good  condition  of  cooks  and  their  atten¬ 
dants.  I  t  is  not  pressing  the  principle  of  analogy  too 
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far  to  suppose  that,  the  action  of  alteratives .,  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  absorbed,  may  be  more  effectually  ans¬ 
wered  by  similar  management,  that  is,  by  exhibiting 
small  doses  at  short  intervals. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  influenced  by  certain 
general  circumstances,  which  should  be  also  kept  in 
mind  when  we  apportion  their  dose ;  e.  g.  Age — -Sex 
— -Temperament — Strength  of  the  Patient— 
H  abit  —  Diet  —  Climate  —  Duration  of  the 
Disease  —  State  of  the  Stomach  —  Idiosyn¬ 
crasy—  -and  The  variable  Activity  of  the 
Medicinal  Substance. 

Women  in  general  require  smaller  doses  than  men. 
Habit,  or  the  protracted  use  of  a  medicine,  generally 
diminishes  its  power,  although  certain  cathartics  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  an  exception,  for  when  long  continued, 
their  activity  is  proportionally  increased,  as  is  well 
known  to  every  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Cheltenham  waters.  Emetics  also  fre¬ 
quently  become  more  powerful  by  repetition  ;  but  this 
is  probably  the  effect  of  the  mind ;  for  after  the  frequent 
use  of  such  a  remedy,  the  mere  sight  of  it,  or  even 
conversation  relative  to  it,  will  excite  nausea. 

In  apportioning  the  dose  of  a  very  active  medicine, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  determine  the  relative 
degrees  of  power  between  the  system  and  the  remedy, 
and  to  know  to  what  extent  the  latter  is  likely  to  be 
carried,  compatible  with  the  powers  of  life  to  resist  it; 
thus  after  a  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  protracted 
and  severe  suffering  and  watching,  a  different  dose 
is  necessary  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
The  importance  of  this  precept  is  impressed  upon  my 
mind  from  having  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  several  instances  of  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  from  a  want  of  attention  to  it ;  that  disease 
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materially  influences  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
its  susceptibility  to  remedial  impressions,  has  been 
already  demonstrated.  Emetics  act  very  readily  in 
febrile  affections,  while  in  those  of  the  Neuroses* 
they  produce  their  effects  with  difficulty. 

*  Dr.  Majeudie  presented  a  Memoir  in  the  year  1812  to  the  Institute 
of  France,  intended  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  the 
stomach  is  not  the  principal  agent  in  Vomiting ,  but  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
abdominal  muscles  on  the  gastric  organ  during  this  act.  If  this  be  true,  we  need 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  influence  which  the  brain  produces  upon 
this  operation.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  his  Qulstonian  Lecture  lately  read 
before  the  College  of  Physicians,  treated  this  subject  with  much  in¬ 
genuity  and  success ;  he  observed  that  although  the  experiments  of 
Majendie  sufficiently  testify  the  importance  of  the  action  of  the  Muscles 
in  the  operation  of  Vomiting,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
influence  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  yet  that  he  has  attributed  too 
much  to  their  agency  :  “  it  appears  to  me,”  continued  he,  “  that  vomit¬ 
ing  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner,-—//^  irritation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  makes  a  call  upon  the  brain  for  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
musclgs,  in  order  to  expel  its  contents  ;  the  diaphragm  then  becomes  contracted  and 
fxed ,  the  ribs  drawn  down ,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  drawn  inwards ,  so  that 
the  stomach  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by  voluntary  muscles ,  which ,  together  with  ITS 
qwn  contraction,  expel  the  content s Now  it  must  be  obvious  that 
where  the  brain  from  oppression  or  injury  withholds  its  influence  from 
these  voluntary  muscles,  and  disregards  the  call  of  the  stomach,  vomit¬ 
ing  can  only  be  excited  with  difficulty,  or  will  be  prevented  altogether  ; 
under  such  circumstances,  Venesection  may  prove  a  powerful  adjuvant 
by  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  thus  restoring  its  natural 
excitability.  The  operation  of  Nightshade  and  some  other  narcotic  poisons, 
will  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  this  view  of  the  subject ;  an 
excessive  dose  of  the  Atrojia  Belladonna  produces  the  most  alarming  symp¬ 
toms,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  evacuate  the  stomach  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  as  much  as  fourteen  grains  of  Tartarized  Antimony  have 
been  administered  without  effect :  but  in  such  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  after  a  copious  draught  of  Vinegar,  an  emetic  is  more  likely  to 
succeed :  in  this  case,  the  Narcotic  paralises  the  brain,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  it  is  unable  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  muscles  requisite  for  the 
operation  of  vomiting,  until  its  energies  are  restored  by  the  anti-narcotic 
influence  of  a  vegetable  acid.  I  shall  terminate  this  note  with  an  im¬ 
portant  practical  precaution,  which  this  view  of  the  subject  must  sug¬ 
gest,  and  which  ample  experience  has  sanctioned:  Do  not  suffer  the 
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The  Variable  Activity  of  a  Medicine  should 
also  be  appreciated,  and  perhaps  the  practitioner 
would  act  cautiously  if  he  were  to  reduce  the  dose, 
should  it  be  a  very  considerable  one,  whenever  a 
fresh  parcel  of  the  medicine  is  commenced,  especially 
of  the  powders  of  active  vegetables  liable  to  deteri¬ 
oration  from  being  kept,  as  those  of  Digitalis ,  tyc. 

The  Time  of  the  Day  at  which  remedies  should 
be  administered,  deserves  likewise  some  attention. 
Evacuating  Medicines  ought  to  be  exhibited  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning.  It  would  seem  that 
during  sleep  the  bowels  are  not  so  irritable,  and 
consequently  not  so  easily  acted  upon,  which  allows 
time  for  the  full  solution  of  the  substance ;  the  same 
observation  applies  to  Alterative ,  and  other  medicines 
which  are  liable  to  sufFer  from  a  vexatious  irritability 
of  the  bowels  ;  it  is  on  this  account  eligible  to  exhibit 
Guaiacum ,  Pilulce  Hydrargyria  &c.  when  they  are 
not  intended  to  purge,  at  bed  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  effects  of  a  remedy  are  likely  to  be  lost  by 
perspiration,  as  is  the  case  with  Diuretics ,  many  of 
which  are  by  external  heat  changed  into  Diaphoretics , 
it  may  become  a  question  with  the  judicious  practitio¬ 
ner  whether  he  cannot  select  some  more  favourable 
period  for  their  exhibition. 

In  fevers  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  in  all  respects 
the  quiet  and  coipfortof  the  patient;  Dr.  Hamilton 

apparently  inactive  state  of  tije  stomach  to  induce  you  to 

AUGMENT  THE  DOSE  OF  AN  EMETIC  TO  A  PREPOSTEROUS  EXTENT. 

Remember,  that  although  the  stomach,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  may¬ 
be  unable  to  void  its  contents  by  vomiting,  it  may  nevertheless  retain 
its  sensibility,  and  be  therefore  liable  to  inflammation;  Dr.  Harrison 
presented  the  College  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  practitioner 
in  attempting  to  excite  Emesis  in  an  Epileptic  patient,  by  a  large  dose 
of  Sulphate  of  Zinc ,  produced  an  inflammation  in  the  stomach  that  ter¬ 
minated  fatally. 
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therefore,  in  liis  valuable  work  on  Purgatives,  very 
judiciously  observes  that,  on  this  account,  the  exhi-* 
bition  of  purgative  medicines  should  be  so  timed,  that 
their  effects  may  be  expected  during  the  day. 

The  Intervals  between  each  Dose  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  remedy  and  that  of 
the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  and  whether 
it  be  desirable  or  not  that  the  latter  dose  should 
support  the  effects  of  the  preceding  one,  or  whether 
there  be  any  fear  of  a  reaction  or  collapse  taking 
place  after  the  effect  of  one  dose  has  subsided,  unless 
immediately  repeated ;  thus  the  effects  of  diffusible 
stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  and  aether,  are  very 
evanescent,  they  should  therefore  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Diaphoretics , 
especially  the  lenient  ones ;  we  ought  not  to  allow 
the  period  between  the  doses  to  be  so  remote  as  to 
occasion  any  striking  abatement  in  the  impression  : 
so  Opium,  where  its  primary  and  stimulant  operation 
is  required,  as  in  diseases  of  debility,  such  as  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type,  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses 
at  short  intervals,  so  that  it  may  enkindle  and  sustain 
a  uniform  and  regular  state  of  excitement :  but  where 
the  object  is  to  mitigate  pain,  allay  irritation,  and 
produce  sleep,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  full  doses, 
at  distant  intervals.  There  is  a  caution  also  which  it 
is  very  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  practitioner, 
respecting  the  power  which  some  medicines  possess  of 
accumulating  in  the  system ;  this  is  notorious  with 
regard  to  Lead  and  Mercury,  and  probably  with  the 
preparations  of  Arsenic,  and  some  other  metallic 
compounds.  Dr.  Withering  lias  observed  that  the 
repetition  of  small  doses  of  Digitalis ,  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  till  it  produces  a  sensible  effect,  is  an  unsafe 


practice,  since  a  dangerous  accumulation  will  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  before  any  signals  of  forbearance 
present  themselves. 

Constitutional  Peculiarities*  or  Idyosyn- 
c rasies,  will  sometimes  render  the  operation  of  the 
mildest  medicine  poisonous,  u  Virum  novi ,  ”  says 
Gaubius,  u  qui  cum  fatuum  lapidum  cancrorum  pul- 
visculum  ingessit ,  zix  mitius  ajjicitur  quam  alii  ab 
Arsenico .”  I  have  seen  a  general  Erysipelas  follow 
the  application  of  a  blister,  and  tormina  of  the  bowels, 
no  less  severe  than  those  produced  by  the  ingestion  of 
Arsenic ,  attend  the  operation  of  purgatives  composed 
of  Senna !  In  some  constitutions  Antimony  has  been 
known  to  produce  a  ptyalism  ;  Dr.  James  assured  Sir 
George  Baker  that  he  knew  six  instances  of  it* 
although  the  patients  thus  affected  had  neither  their 
teeth  loosened,  nor  their  breath  made  offensive.  The 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  certain  individuals  to  the 
effects  of  particular  plants  is  also  very  singular : 
Murray  relates  that  unpleasant  symptoms  have  been 
experienced  by  merely  keeping  Aconite  for  some  time 
in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bosom.  I  am  acquainted  with 
two  persons  in  whom  the  odour  of  Ipecacuan  always 
produces  a  most  distressing  dyspnsca  :  there  are  some 
idiosyncrasies  so  singular  and  incredible,  that  nothing 
but  unimpeachable  testimony  could  sanction  our  belief 
in  their  existence.  It  is  said  that  whenever  Dunning 
the  celebrated  barrister  was  called  upon  to  make  the 
finest  displays  of  his  eloquence,  whether  forerisic  or 
parliamentary,  he  constantly  applied  a  blister  to  his 
chest,  w  hich  he  found  to  have  the  effect  of  imparting 
an  unusual  tone  and  vigour  to  his  body*  and  elevation 
to  his  mind !  Education,  and  early  habits  do  likewise 
establish  very  extraordinary  peculiarities  in  different 
countries  with  respect  to  various  objects  of  diet  and 
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luxury:  what  shall  we  say  of  the  refinement  of  the 
Ancients  who  regarded  the  flavour  of  the  Citron  with 
disgust,  while  the  odour  of  putrid  fish  was  deemed 
by  them  so  exquisite,  that  they  carried  it  about  in 
caskets  of  onyx  as  a  favourite  perfume ! 

The  popular  scheme  of  Gaubius  for  adapting  the 
doses  of  medicine  to  different  ages,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  is  now 
omitted,  as  being  less  easy  of  application,  than  the 
following  simple  formula  by  Dr.  Young. 

RULE. 

For  children  under  twelve  years,  the  doses  of  most 
Medicines  must  he  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
the  Age  to  the  Age  increased  by  12. 

thus  at  two  years  to  -f — viz. 

2  J_ 

2+12  =  T 

At  21  the  full  dose  may  be  given. 

Every  general  rule  however  respecting  the  doses 
of  medicines  will  have  exceptions.  Thus  Children 
will  bear  larger  doses  of  Calomel  than  even  Adults* 
and  many  medicines  which  do  not  affect  Adults,  al¬ 
though  exhibited  in  considerable  quantities,  prove  in¬ 
jurious  even  in  small  doses  to  Children.* 

*  The  Mechanical  Physicians  attempted  to  adjust  the  doses  of  medi¬ 
cines  according  to  the  constitution,  by  a  mathematical  rule;  thus  they 
say, the  doses  are  as  the  squares  of  the  Constitution And  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays,  there  is  actually  a  formal  attempt  to  correct  the  errors 
of  this  rule.  See  **  An  Essay  towards  ascertaining  the  doses  of  vomiting  anil  purg¬ 
ing  Medicines ,  by  Dr.  Charles  Balcvy ,  Physician  at  Peterborough,  vol,  1.  167- 
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ON  THE  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OF  REMEDIES,  AND 

THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THEIR 

CONSTRUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ARE  TO 

BE  REGULATED. 

SOLID  FORMS \ 

PULVERES.  Powders , 

The  form  of  poivder  is  iii  many  cases  the  most 
efficient  and  eligible  mode  in  which  a  medicinal  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  exhibited^  more  especially  under  the 
following  circumstances* 

1.  Simple  Powders, 

1.  Whenever  a  remedy  requires  the  combination  of 
all,  or  most  of  its  principles,  to  ensure  its  full  effects* 
as  Bail ,  Ipecacuan ,  Jalap ,  fyc. 

2.  Where  medicinal  bodies  are  insoluble,  and  indis* 
posed  to  undergo  those  essential  changes,  in  transitu , 
which  render  them  operative ;  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  by  minute  division,  every  particle  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  activity,  being 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  solvent  or  decom¬ 
posing  powers  of  that  organ. 

3.  Where  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  substance 
is  such  as  to  occasion  irritation  of  the  stomach,  as 
the  Sulphuretum  Antimonii ,*  or  in  external  appli¬ 
cations,  to  produce  an  improper  effect  upon  the  skin, 
as  Hydrargyri  nitric o-oxydum. 

The  degree  of  fineness  to  which  substances  should 
be  reduced  by  pulverization,  in  order  to  obtain  their 

*  Camphor,  unless  it  be  presented  to  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  is  liable  to  occasion  heat  and  uneasiness  in  that  organ. 
Fothergill's  Med.  Observ .  vol,  i.  p.  432* 
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htmost  efficacy,  is  an  impoitant  question.  The  im¬ 
palpable  form  appears  to  be  extremely  injurious  to 
some  bodies,  as  cinchona ,  rhubarb ,  guaiacum ,  and  to 
certain  aromatics,  in  consequence  of  an  essential  part 
of  their  substance  being  dissipated,  or  chemically 
changed  by  the  operation  ;  Fabbroni,  for  instance^ 
found  by  experiment  that  cinchona  yielded  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  soluble  extractive,  when  only 
coarsely  powdered.  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  extreme  pulverization  assists  the 
operation  of  all  substances  whose  active  principles  are 
not  easily  soluble ,  and  that  of  compound  powders  whose 
ingredients  require ,  for  their  activity ,  an  intimate  in¬ 
termixture ;  whilst  it  certainly  injures ,  if  not  destroy 
the  virtues  of  those  which  contain  as  their  active  con¬ 
stituents ,  a  volatile  principle  easily  dissipated ,  or  ex¬ 
tractive  matter  which  is  readily  oxidized. 

2.  Compound  Powders . 

The  disintegration  of  a  substance  is  much  accelerated 
and  extended  by  the  addition  of  other  materials ;  hence 
the  pharmaceutical  aphorism  of  Gaubius,  u  Celerior 
atque  facilior  succedat  composita ,  quant  simplex  pul¬ 
verisation  Thus  several  refractory  vegetable  bodies, 
as  myrrh ,  gamboge ,  S^c.  are  easily  reduced  by  tritu¬ 
rating  them  with  sugar  or  a  hard  gum  ;  and  some 
gum  resins,  as  assafxtida  or  scammony ,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  almond  oil :  upon  the  same 
principle  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  trituration  of 
aloes  with  clean  white  sand,  in  the  process  for  pre¬ 
paring  Vinum  Aloes ,  to  facilitate  pulverization  and 
to  prevent  the  particles  of  aloes,  when  moistened  by 
the  liquid,  from  running  together  into  masses  ;  some 
dispensers  very  judiciously  adopt  the  same  mechanical 
expedient  in  making  a  tincture  of  myrrh;  so  again, 
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in  ordering  a  watery  infusion  of  opium,  it  will  be 
judicious  to  advise  the  previous  trituration  of  the 
opium  with  some  hard  and  insoluble  substance,  as 
directed  in  the  Pulvis  Cornu  Usti  cum  Opio ,  other¬ 
wise  its  particles  will  adhere  with  tenacity,  and  the 
water  be  accordingly  unable  to  exert  a  solvent  ope¬ 
ration  upon  its  substance.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
in  the  construction  of  compound  medicinal  powders, 
the  addition  of  an  inert  ingredient,  which  the  mere 
chemist  might  condemn  and  discard  as  useless,  not 
unfrequently  acts  a  very  important  part  in  the  com¬ 
bination,  ow  ing  to  its  effects  in  dividing  and  commi¬ 
nuting  the  more  active  constituents  :  the  sulphate  of 
potass  in  Dover’s  powder,  acts  merely  in  dividing 
and  mixing  more  intimately  the  particles  of  opium 
and  ipecac uan  :  the  phosphate  of  lime  appears  to  act 
in  the  same  mechanical  manner  in  the  Antimonial 
Powder ;  so  again,  in  the  Pulvis  Contrajervce  com - 
positus ,  the  prepared  oyster  shells  maybe  a  necessary 
ingredient :  in  the  Pulvis  Jalapce  compositus  of  the 
Edinburgh  college,  the  cream  of  tartar  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  activity  of  the  jalap,  by  breaking  down  its 
substance  and  dividing  its  particles.  The  old  com¬ 
bination  of  Pulvis  Helvetii  consisted  of  alum  and 
dragon’s  blood,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  effect  of  this  latter  ingredient,  which  has  been 
often  ridiculed,  was  to  retard  the  solution  of  alum  in 

*  In  some  cases  the  subject  to  be  pulverised  has  been  previously  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat,  but  the  doubtful  influence  of  exalted  temperature  upon 
vegetable  bodies,  ought  to  afford  us  a  lesson  of  extreme  caution ;  the 
astringency  of  the  stalks  of  the  Artichoke  is  entirely  destroyed  by  being 
gently  heated  in  an  oven,  for  after  this  operation  they  no  longer  strike 
a  black  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron:  another  example  is  afforded  us  in 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  Starch,  which  is  thus  changed  into  a  species  of 
gum,  that  docs  not  produce  a  blue  colour  with  Iodine. 
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the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  preparation 
was  likely  to  produce  less  inconvenience,  and  could 
therefore  be  administered  in  larger  doses ;  the 
Edinburgh  college  has  substituted  gum  Kino  in  their 
Pulvis  Aluminis  compositus ,  which  may  have  the  same 
effect  in  modifying  the  solubility  of  the  alum. 

In  rubbing  together  different  substances,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  that  there  are  many  saline  bodies, 
which  in  the  dry  state  become  moist  and  even  liquid, 
by  triture  with  each  other,  and  that  they  are  con¬ 
sequently  susceptible  of  mutual  decomposition.  This 
change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  water,  derived 
from  the  following  sources. 

,  1.  From  the  water  of  crystallization.  This  always 
operates  when  the  proportion  contained  in  the  original 
ingredients  is  greater  than  that  which  the  products 
can  dispose  of ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  capacity 
of  the  new  compound  for  water  is  less  than  that  of 
the  original  ingredients.  By  previously  driving  off 
this  water  by  heat,  we  shall  of  course  avoid  such  a 
source  of  solution,  and  no  liquefaction  can  ensue. 
Thus,  if  recently  burnt  quicklime  be  triturated  with 
calomel,  the  resulting  mixture  will  be  white,  shewing 
that  no  decomposition  can  have  arisen,  but  add  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  it  instantly  assumes  a  dark  aspect. 
If  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  be  triturated  with 
super-acetate  of  lead,  the  resulting  mixture  will 
assume  a  fine  green  colour,  but  if  the  sulphate  of 
copper  be  previously  heated,  and  its  water  of  crystal¬ 
lization  driven  off,  no  change  of  colour  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  :  if  for  super-acetate  of  lead  we  substitute 
muriate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  be  crys¬ 
tallized,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  of  a  yellow  colour, 
but  if  the  sulphate  of  copper  be  anhydrous ,  the 
product  will  be  colourless,  becoming  however  in- 
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stantly  yellow,  like  the  former,  on  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  water ;  and  on  a  further  addition  of  this 
fluid,  the  yellow  product  in  both  instances  will  be 
rendered  blue,  which  proves  that  a  chemical  decom¬ 
position  has  taken  place,  and  that  a  muriate  of  copper 
has  resulted  ;  for  this  salt  is  rendered  yellow  by  a 
small,  and  blue  by  a  larger  proportion  of  water.  The 
Cuprum  Ammoniatum  presents  another  illustration, 
for  the  ingredients,  when  rubbed  together,  become 
extremely  moist,  and  undergo  a  chemical  decom¬ 
position.  Certain  resinous  bodies  also,  as  myrrh , 
become  liquid  by  triture  with  alkaline  salts,  in  which 
case  the  resin  and  alkali  form  a  soluble  compound, 
which  the  water  of  crystallization,  thus  set  at  liberty, 
instantly  dissolves.  j 

2.  From  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere .  The 
water  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  act  upon  these 
occasions,  unless  it  be  first  attracted  and  absorbed  by 
one  of  the  triturated  bodies  ;  e.  g.  if  super-acetate  of 
lead  and  recently  burnt  alum  be  triturated  together, 
no  change  will  be  produced  ;  but,  if  the  burnt  alum 
be  previously  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  these  bodies  will  in  that  case  become  liquid. 

The  physician,  without  this  chemical  knowledge, 
will  be  often  betrayed  into  the  most  ridiculous  blun¬ 
ders,  an  instance  of  which  very  lately  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  a  prescription  for  the  relief  of  cardialgia 
and  constipation,  in  a  case  of  dyspepsia  ;  it  directed 
sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potass,  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  but  the  fat  of  the  physician,  upon  this 
occasion,  only  served  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the 
dispenser,  who  soon  discovered  that  the  ingredients 
in  his  mortar  dissolved  into  a  liquid. 

During  the  exhibition  of  powders  containing  in¬ 
soluble  matter,  it  is  always  important  to  maintain  a 
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regularity  in  the  alvine  excretions,  or  an  accumulation 
may  take  place  attended  with  very  distressing  symp¬ 
toms.  Dr.  Fothergill  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
succeeded  the  use  of  powdered  bark  ;  and  Mr.  Braude 
has  communicated  a  similar  instance  of  mechanical 
obstruction,  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  magnesia. 
I  could  also  add,  if  it  were  necessary,  some  striking 
facts  of  a  similar  tendency,  which  occurred  from 
eating  bread  that  had  been  adulterated  with  pul¬ 
verized  felspar.  The  precaution  seems  more  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  children,  whose 
bowels  are  very  impatient  of  extraneous  and  in¬ 
soluble  contents.*  This  dose  of  a  powder  ought  not 
to  exceed  gj  ;  and,  when  taken,  should  be  diffused  in 
water,  wine,  or  any  other  convenient  liquid ;  re¬ 
sinous  and  metallic  powders  require  a  thick  and 
consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup  or  honey,  since  they  sub¬ 
side  from  those  which  are  more  fluid. 

PILULE.  Pills. 

These  are  masses  of  a  consistence  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  globular  form,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be 
of  too  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach.  The  subject 
offers  some  extremely  interesting  points  of  inquiry. 
The  following  general  rules  will  enable  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  select  those  substances  to  which  the  form  of 
pill  is  adapted,  and  to  reject  those  to  which  it  is  not 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the  suited  plumbs  sold  to 
children  consist  very  frequently  of  Plaisier  of  Paris ;  the  introduction 
of  such  a  substance  into  the  intestines  may  often  prove  a  source  of 
mischief.  I  also  understand,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  fraud  to  adul¬ 
terate  biscuits  with  the  same  substance.  I  confess  I  felt  a  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  oppose  the  practice,  lately  suggested,  of  improving  bad  flour 
by  the  addition  of  Magnesia  ;  I  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  foreign 
and  insoluble  substance  into  our  daily  bread,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  result  of  medical  experience  will  sanction  such  an  objection. 
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suitable,  as  well  as  to  direct,  extemporaneously ,  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  preparation. 

I.  The  Selection  of  Substances. 

1.  Suitable  Substances  are,  1.  All  remedies  which 

operate  on  small  doses,  as  Metallic  Salts  ;  and  2,  Those 
which  are  designed  to  act  slowly  and  gradually,  as 
certain  Alterative  Medicines ,  or  3,  which  are  too 
easily  soluble  when  exhibited  in  other  forms,  as 
Gamboge ,  &c.  4,  Substances  which  are  not  intended 

to  act  until  they  reach  the  larger  intestines,  as  in 
pills  for  habitual  costiveness;  see  Aloes.  5,  Bodies 
whose  specific  gravities  are  too  considerable  to  allow 
their  suspension  in  aqueous  vehicles.  Ejflorescent 
salts  may  also  be  exhibited  in  this  form,  jbut  they 
ought  to  be  first  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystalli¬ 
zation,  or  the  pills  composed  of  them  will  crumble 
into  powder  as  they  dry. 

2.  Unsuitable  Substances  are,  1,  Those  which  ope¬ 
rate  only  in  large  doses.  2,  Which  deliquesce.  3, 
Whose  consistence  is  such  as  to  require  a  very  large 
proportion  of  dry  powders  to  afford  them  a  suitable 
tenacity,  as  oils ,  balsams ,  & c.  4,  Substances  that  are 
so  extremely  insoluble,  that  when  exhibited  in  a  solid 
form  they  pass  through  the  canal  unaltered,  as  certain 
extracts. 

Many  remedies  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
other  in  solution,  may  be  combined  in  pills,  unless 
indeed  their  medicinal  powers  are  adverse  or  incon¬ 
sistent,  or  their  divellent  affinities  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  overcome  their  state  of  aggregation. 

II.  Their  Formation  into  Masses. 

This  is  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance  than 

is  usually  assigned  to  it,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  sequel. 
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1.  Many  substances,  as  vegetable  extracts ,  may  be 
formed  into  pills  without  any  addition ;  others,  as 
gum  resins ,  become  sufficiently  soft  by  being  beaten, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  spirit,  or  liquor 
potassce.  Some  dry  substances  react  upon  each  other, 
and  produce,  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign 
matter,  soft  and  appropriate  masses.  The  Pilulce 
Ferri  Compositor,  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  afford  a  very 
striking-  example  of  this  peculiar  change  ofconsistence, 
which  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  ingredients  produces 
by  simple  triture.  The  Pilulce  Aloes  Composite e  offer 
another  instance ;  for  the  extract  of  gentian,  upon 
being  triturated  with  aloes,  produces  a  very  soft  mass, 
so  that  the  addition  of  a  syrup,  as  directed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  quite  unnecessary. 

2.  Many  substances  are,  in  themselves,  so  untracta- 
ble,  that  the  addition  of  some  matter  foreign  to  the 
active  ingredients,  is  absolutely  essential  for  impart¬ 
ing  convenience  of  form.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  very  little  skill  or  judgment  is  required  in  the 
selection  of  such  a  substance,  provided  it  can  fulfil 
the  mechanical  intention  just  alluded  to — the  fact 
however  is,  that  the  medicinal  power  of  the  pill  may 
be  materially  controlled ,  modified ,  or  even  subverted , 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  formed  into  a  mass .  Where 
the  active  element  of  a  pill  is  likely  to  be  improved 
by  minute  division,  a  gummy  or  resinous  constituent 
may  be  usefully  selected  ;  under  the  history  of  Aloes, 
I  have  alluded  to  a  popular  piii,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dinner  pill ,  in  which  case  the  mastiche  divides 
the  particles  of  the  aloes,  and  modifies  the  solubility 
of  the  mass.  The  Pilulce  Opii  of  the  former  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  London,  consisted  of  equal  proportions  of 
opium  and  extract  of  liquorice,  and  the  mass  was  so 
insoluble  that  its  effects  were  extremely  uncertain 
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mad  precarious;  in  the  present  edition,  soap  has  bees* 
very  judiciously  substituted;  but  in  certain  cases 
where  we  wish  to  protract  the  influence  of  opium,  or 
that  of  any  other  active  body,  so  as  not  to  obtain  its 
full  effects  at  once,  we  may  very  advantageously 
modify  its  solubility,  by  combining  it  with  a  gum  re¬ 
sin  or  some  substance  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
*  '  •  N  *  •  * 

retarding  its  solution  in  the  stomach.  The  Pilitla 
e  Styrace  of  the  Dublin  college,  presents  itself  as  an 
efficient  example  of  this  species  of  pharmaceutical 
address.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  extempo-? 
raneous  formulee  whose  utility  has  been  fully  sancti¬ 
oned  by  experience,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  their  salutary  mode  of  operation  would 
receive  a  plausible  explanation  from  this  simple  law 
of  combination.  Dr.  Young  has  very  justly  stated 
in  his  Medical  Literature,*  that  the  balsani  of  copaiba 
envelopes  metallic  salts,  so  as  to  lessen  their  activity ; 
he  says  that  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  made  into  pills 
with  copaiba,  was  given  for  some  weeks  without  any 
apparent  effect ;  and  that  a  few  hours  after  the  same 
quantity  had  been  given,  with  gum  only,  the  fceces 
were  perfectly  black.  I  do  not  know  a  more  striking 
and  instructive  proof  of  the  influence  of  a  glutinous 
or  viscid  constituent,  in  wrapping  up  a  metallic  salt, 
and  defending  the  stomach  from  its  action,  than  is 
presented  in  the  case  published  by  the  medical  atten* 
dant  Mr.  Marshall,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of 
Eliz.  Penning  to  poison  the  family  of  Mr,  Turner  of 
Chancery-lane  by  arsenic,  which  she  providentially 
administered  in  a  heavy  yeast  dumpling.  Soap  is  very 
frequently  used  for  the  formation  of  pill  masses,  and 

*  T  shall  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  recommend  this 
work  to  the  perusal  of  every  student  who  is  ambitious  to  beconte, 
acquainted  with  the  Literature  of  his  profession. 
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it  is  an  excellent  constituent  for  substances  likely  to  b© 
injured  by  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  primes  vice, ;  many 
resinous  bodies  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence  by  soap,  although  in  prescribing  it,  its  levity 
should  be  attended  to,  or  otherwise  the  pills  will  be 
too  bulky ;  in  general  it  will  combine  with  an  equal 
portion  of  any  resinous  powder,  as  Rhubarb ,  Jalap , 
$c. ;  it  is  of  course  ineligible  where  the  substances 
are  decomposed  by  alkalies,  as  Tartarhed  Antimony  ; 
this  last  precaution  will  also  apply  to  aromatic  con¬ 
fection  as  a  vehicle,  on  account  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  it.  The  Conserve  of  Roses  has  the 
advantage  of  retaining  its  consistency  much  longer 
than  mucilage,  but  as  it  contains  an  uncombined  acid, 
it  is  frequently  inadmissible;  it  could  not  for  instance 
be  with  propriety  employed  with  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Pills  made  with  mucilage, 
are  apt  to  crumble  when  they  are  rolled  out ;  this 
is  the  case  with  the  Pilulce  Hydrargyri  sub-muriatis  ; 
some  extract  therefore  would  be  a  more  convenient 
constituent ;  in  this  particular  case  however  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  spirit  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  constituent, 

Crumb  of  bread  furnishes  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
those  salts  which  are  ponderous,  active  in  very  small 
doses,  or  which  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  by  other 
vehicles  ;  but  an  objection  is  attached  even  to  this, 
for  it  is  liable  to  become  so  dry  and  hard  when  kept, 
that  pills  made  with  it,  will  frequently  pass  undis¬ 
solved.  Swediaur  mentions  a  fact  with  reference 
to  Plenck’s  mercurial  pill,  as  well  as  to  one  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  and  he  proposes  for  this  reason  to 
substitute  starch  ;  the  addition  however  of  a  small 
portion  of  sugar  will  prevent  the  bread  from  becoming 
thus  indurated,  and  with  such  a  precaution  it  may  be 
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very  safely  employed.  For  the  purpose  of  forming 
active  vegetable  powders  into  pills,  such  as  Digitalis, 
Conium,  &c.,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hume  of  Long 
Acre,  that  in  his  experience  melasses  or  treacle  is 
the  best  constituent  that  can  be  selected ;  for  it  under¬ 
goes  no  decomposition  by  time,  but  maintains  a  proper 
consistency,  and  preserves  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  plant  quite  unimpaired  for  many  years.  I  have 
deposited  iu  the  cabinet  of  the  College,  specimens  of 
such  pills,  of  hemlock  and  foxglove,  which  retain  the 
characteristic  odour  of  these  vegetables,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  have  been  now  made  for  several  years. 
Honey  has  likewise  the  property  of  preserving  vege¬ 
table  substances-;  seeds  may  be  kept  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  some  of  which,  on  being  taken  out,  washed, 
and  planted,  will  even  vegetate.  It  has  also  been 
used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  matter ;  the  bodies 
of  the  Spartan  kings,  who  fell  at  a  distance  in  battle, 
were  thus  preserved,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
carried  home. 

Water  will  on  some  occasions  be  found  a  convenient 
expedient ;  powdered  Rhubarb  or  Jalap  may  be  thus 
made  into  masses  without  any  increase  of  bulk,  but 
the  pills  will  be  apt  if  kept  to  become  mouldy. 

3.  In  the  formation  of  pills,  the  ingredients  should 
be  hastily  rubbed  together,  whenever  they  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  air;  thus  in 
the  formation  of  Pilulce  Hydrargyri  sub-muriatis , 
the  compound  is  rendered  less  active  by  long-continued 
triture.  See  Pulveres. 

4.  In  dividing  pill  masses,  it  is  usual  to  add  to  them, 
and  envelope  them  in,  magnesia ;  where  calomel  is 
present,  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  experiment  that  a 
muriate  of  magnesia  is  formed,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
partial  decomposition,  that  the  surface  of  the  pill 


exhibits  a  greenish  hue ;  starch,  powder  of  liquorice,  of 
orrice  root,  might  perhaps  under  such  circumstances 
be  more  judiciously  preferred.  In  Germany,  the 
powder  of  Lycopodium  is  generally  used.  Formerly, 
the  pill  was  covered  with  gold  leaf,  which  protected 
it  from  the  influence  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently 
rendered  it  unavailing. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  pill  masses 
directed  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  are  liable  to  become 
so  hard  and  dry  by  being  kept,  that  they  are  unfit 
for  that  division  for  which  they  were  originally  in¬ 
tended;  indeed  Dr.  Powell  considers  it  doubtful 
whether  the  greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better 
be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pills  left  to  extemporaneous  direction  ;  the 
necessity  of  this  is  farther  apparent,  when  we  learn 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  dispenser  to  soften 
these  masses  by  the  application  of  a  hot  spatula,  or 
pestle,  which  sometimes  carbonizes,  and  frequently 
decomposes  them.* 

III.  Their  Form  of  Prescription. 

In  our  extemporaneous  directions,  it  is  necessary 
to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  active 

*  Some  extracts  become  so  hard,  that  in  the  state  of  pill  they  pass  un¬ 
changed  ;  this  has  occurred  to  me  with  the  extract  of  logwood.  Astringent 
vegetable  matter,  in  combination  with  iron,  is  frequently  characterised 
by  a  hardness  that  is  not  exceeded  by  ebony,  and  which  is  perfectly 
insoluble;  the  action  of  iron  upon  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  furnishes 
a  very  striking  instance  of  this  fact ;  if  the  petals  be  beaten  in  an  iron 
mortar,  for  some  hours,  they  ultimately  become  converted  into  a  paste 
of  an  intensely  black  hue ;  which,  when  rolled  into  beads  and  dried,  is 
susceptible  of  a  most  beautiful  polish,  still  retaining  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose.  I  have  seen  a  necklace  of  this  description  ;  indeed  these  beads 
form  an  article  of  extensive  commerce  with  the  Turks,  and  are  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe,  through  Austria,  under  the  name  of  Rose  Readsi  or 
Rose  Pearls . 


materials  which  we  may  wish  each  pill  to  contain, 
and  since  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  can  rarely 
be  exactly  defined,  the  equable  division  of  the  whole 
mass  into  a  given  number  of  pills,  will  be  safer  than 
defining  the  weight  of  each  pill. 

A  pill,  the  bulk  of  whose  ingredient  is  vegetable 
matter,  ought  not  to  exceed  five  grains  in  weight, 
but  where  the  substances  which  compose  it  are  metallic 
and  ponderous,  it  may  without  inconvenience  weigh 
$ix  or  even  eight  grains. 

TROCHISCI.  Troches ,  or  Lozenges. 

As  these  are  regarded  as  objects  rather  of  con-i 
fectionary  than  of  pharmacy,  the  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  have  not  condescended  to  notice  them  ;  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  however,  contains  several 
formulae  for  their  preparation,  and  as  the  form  of 
lozenge  offers  a  very  commodious  and  efficacious 
method  of  administering  certain  remedies,  the  theory 
of  its  operation  deserves  some  notice  in  the  present 
work.  It  is  principally  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  an 
object  that  the  remedy  should  pass  gradually  into  the 
stomach,  in  order  to  act  as  powerfully  as  possible 
upon  the  pharynx  and  top  of  the  trachea,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  demulcents  or  astringents ;  for  instance,  Nitre , 
when  intended  to  operate  in  relaxed  or  inflamed  states 
of  the  tonsils,  is  best  applied  in  this  manner ;  so  is 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  chronic  coughs,  attended  with 
inordinate  secretion.  In  order  to  retard  as  long1  as 
possible  the  solution  of  the  lozenge  in  the  mouth,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  several  demulcent  substances, 
such  as  farinaceous  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  isinglass  ; 
for  such  a  mixture  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  any  one  of  these  articles  taken  by 


itself;  (see  p.  106.;)  thus  the  farinaceous  matter  will 
prevent  the  sugar  and  the  gum  from  being  too  soon 
dissolved ;  the  viscidity  of  the  sugar  and  gum  will 
prevent  the  farinaceous  matter  from  being  swallowed 
so  soon  as  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  the  isinglass 
will  give  a  softness  to  the  whole,  and  thus  prevent 
any  sharp  points  from  stimulating  the  membrane. 

S  U  PP  OSITORIA.  Suppositories . 

This  form  of  preparation  is  very  ancient,  and  al¬ 
though  it  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  disuse,  it  affords 
an  efficacious  mode  of  administering  many  powerful 
remedies,  and  in  some  instances  of  producing  effects 
which  the  same  medicine  would  not  command  if 
given  in  any  other  form  :  besides  which,  it  is  found 
that  after  the  stomach  by  long  use  has  lost  its  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  action  of  medicine,  such  a  substance 
will  operate  with  fresh  and  unabated  force  if  applied 
to  the  rectum.  There  are  two  great  indications  which 
Suppositories  are  calculated  to  fulfil, 

1,  The  alleviation  of  pain  and  irritation ,  especiall  y 
when  it  arises  from  diseases  of  the  bladder,  prostrate 
gland,  uterus,  and  other  parts  in  the  vicinity.  Abor¬ 
tion  may  be  thus  frequently  prevented  :  to  fulfil  these 
intentions,  a  mixture  of  Opium  with  two  parts  of 
Soap,  will  be  found  eligible. 

2,  The  production  of  Catharsis .  In  cases  of  Apo¬ 
plexy,  from  the  counter-irritation  which  these  reme¬ 
dies  are  likely  to  occasion,  much  advantage  may 
arise;  and  in  the  failure  of  more  common  measures, 
they  may  be  applied  with  certain  success  in  the  cure 
of  Ascarides :  see  Formula  126.  Where  a  very 
efficient  Suppository  is  required,  one  or  tw  o  grains  of 
Elaterium  rubbed  up  with  eight  grains  of  hard  soap, 
w  ill  present  us  with  a  combination  of  great  utility. 
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ELECTUA  RIA.  Electuaries. 

This  is  an  ancient  form  of  prescription ;  for  although 
the  term  “  Electarium  ”  is  first  used  by  Cselius 
Aurelianus,  yet  the  hxkrov  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
Antidotus ,  Confectio ,  Mithridatium ,  Eiascordium ,  Opi- 
atum ,  Orvietanum ,  Philonium ,  Theriacay  and  Requies 
of  other  authors,  were  all  Electuaries.  They  differ 
from  Conserves  in  this,  that  the  sugar  in  the  latter 
preparations  is  in  a  greater  proportion,  and  is  intended 
to  preserve  the  ingredients;  whereas  in  the  former,  it 
is  merely  intended  to  impart  convenience  of  form,  see 
Confeciiones.  Electuaries  are  in  general,  extempo¬ 
raneous  preparations,  composed  of  dry  powders,  formed 
into  a  proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of  syrup, 
honey,  or  mucilage ;  when  however  the  latter  sub¬ 
stance  is  employed,  the  electuary  very  soon  becomes 
dry  and  hard  ;  and  when  common  syrup  is  used,  the 
compound  is  apt  to  candy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  to 
grow  too  hard  for  use  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  the  sugar  ;  Deyeux  therefore  states,  that  the 
syrup  should  be  previously  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
stove  so  long  as  it  forms  any  crystals,  and  that  the 
residua!  liquor,  which  from  the  presence  of  some  ve¬ 
getable  acid  has  no  tendency  to  crystallize,  may  then 
be  advantageously  applied;  —  Melasses  or  Treacle 
may  in  some  cases  be  employed,  and  from  experiments 
which  1  have  repeated  with  some  care,  I  am  enabled 
to  state  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  this  liquid  is  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  a  simple  operation,  which  consists 
in  diluting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and 
then  boiling  it  with  about  one  eighth  part  of  powdered 
charcoal  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  liquor  is  to  be 
strained,  and  reduced  by  gentle  evaporation  to  a  proper 
consistence  ;  and  moreover  it  appears,  that  active 
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vegetable  powders  retain  their  characteristic  qualities 
when  immersed  in  treacle ,  longer  than  in  any  other 
excipient. 

In  selecting  and  prescribing  this  form  of  exhibition, 
the  following  general  rules  should  be  observed. 

I.  Those  substances  which  are  nauseous,  deliques¬ 
cent,  which  require  to  be  given  in  large  doses,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  forming  an  intimate  union 
with  syrup,  as  fixed  oils ,  balsams ,  &c.  should  never 
be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

II.  The  quantity  of  syrup  directed  must  be  regulated 
by  the  nature,  and  specific  gravities,  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  enter  into  their  composition,  viz  : 

1.  Dry  Vegetable  Powders  require  twice  their  weight 
of  syrup,  or  of  honey. 

2.  Gummy  and  Resinous  Powders  require  an  equal 
weight. 

3.  Hard  Mineral  Substances  should  be  formed  into 
an  electuary  with  some  conserve,  as  they  are  too 
ponderous  to  remain  suspended  in  syrup.  It  de¬ 
serves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  readiness  with  which  metallic  preparations  un¬ 
dergo  change,  it  will  be  generally  adviseable  to 
keep  the  active  ingredients  in  the  form  of  powder, 
and  to  add  them  to  the  syrup  only  just  before  they 
are  required;  the  Electuary  of  the  French  Pliar- 
macopceia,  which  is  commonly  called  u  Opiata 
Mesenterica ,”  will  furnish  a  good  example,  u  quan - 
tumvis  molle  fuerit  recens ,  progressu  temporis ,  oh 
ferrum  quod  ipsi  inest ,  mire  indurescil .” 
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2.  Liquid  Forms. 

MISTU1EE.  Mixtures . 

TheSe  preparations  are  generally  extemporaneous 
in  which  different  ingredients  are  mingled  together  in 
the  liquid  form,  or,  in  which  solid  substances  are 
diffused  through  liquid,  by  the  medium  of  mucilage 
or  syrup  :  for  prescribing  mixtures  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  rules  may  be  laid  down. 

T.  Substances  which  are  capable  of  entering  into 
chemical  combination,  or  of  decomposing  each 
other,  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together,  unless  it 
be  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  new  products  as 
a  remedy* 

II.  Transparency  is  not  a  necessary  condition,*  and 
hence  insoluble  powders  may  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  mixtures,  if  the  following  pre¬ 
cautions  be  observed. 

1.  They  must  be  divisible  and  mechanically 
miscible  in  the  liquid. 

2.  They  must  not  possess  too  great  a  specific 
gravity. 

3.  They  must  not  render  the  liquid  too  muci¬ 
laginous  or  thick;  thus ,  f|j  should  seldom  contain 
more  than  33s  of  a  vegetable  powder ,  9ij  of  an 
electuary ,  and  conserve ;  or  grs  xv,  or  B j  of  an 
extract. 

III.  The  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  mixture  should  be  rendered  as  pleasant  as 
possible ;  thus  milk  covers  the  taste  of  bark ,  of  the 

?  /  j*  * 

*  A  remedy  may  even  owe  its  virtues  to  a  precipitation,  produced 
by  admixture,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
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tinctures  of  gaaiacum  and  valerian ,  and  of  lime 
water ;  and  a  light  decoction  of  the  liquorice  root 
disguises  a  hitter  taste  more  effectually  than  sugar. 
But  in  thus  accommodating;  our  medicines  to  the 
taste  of  our  patient,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  invalidate  their  powers,  which  often  appear 
to  be  nearly  connected  with  the  sensible  quali¬ 
ties  which  render  them  disgusting*  and  objection¬ 
able. 

The  Physician  may  also  produce  occasional 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  his  mixture,  in 
order  to  reconcile  a  delicate  taste  to  its  conti¬ 
nuance  ;  he  never  ought  however  to  alter  the 
essential  part  of  plans  which  he  finds  advanta¬ 
geous. 

A  Draught  differs  merely  from  a  mixture  in  quan¬ 
tity;  it  is  usually  taken  at  once,  and  should  not  exceed 
fgiss,  it  should  be  always  preferred  when, 

1.  The  remedy  is  to  he  taken  in  a  precise  dose. 

2.  Whenever  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

3.  Whenever  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  occasions 
change. 

In  apportioning  the  dose  of  mixtures,  the  following 
proportions  are  admissible,  although  not  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  A  Table  Spoon  full  (Cochleare  Amplum) 
fgss.  Desert  Spoon  (Cochleare  Mediocre)  more 
than  f 3 i j .  Tea  Spoon  (Cochleare  Minimum)  f 5j. 
A  Wi  ne  Glass  (Cyatlius)  although  very  variable, 
may  be  estimated  as  containing  f|iss.  The  custom 
of  measuring  the  dose  of  a  liquid  by  dropping  it  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial,  is  very  erroneous;  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  proper  to  dilute  an  active  medicine  that  is  to 
be  so  apportioned,  with  at  least  a*  triple  quantity  of 
water,  that  its  real  dose  may  not  be  essentially  altered 
by  any  slight  variation  in  the  quantity. 

M 
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ENEMATA.  Clysters. 
u  Lavamenta 

Th  is  form  of  applying'  a  medicine  furnishes  the 
practitioner  with  many  valuable  resources,  although 
the  remedy  has  not  escaped  its  due  share  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Paracelsus  bestowed  upon  it  the  epithet, 
u  turpissimum  me  die  amentum”  and  Van  Helmont 
that  of  u  pudendum  medieorum  subsidium .” 

It  is  calculated  to  fulfil  the  following  indications, 
viz  : 

1.  To  promote  the  tar  dp  operation  of  a  Cathartic ,  or 
to  evacuate  the  bowels ,  where ,  from  delicacy  of 
stomach ,  medicines  cannot  be  retained ,  or  from 
debility  of  body  they  cannot  be  safely  administered. 

In  the  administration  of  a  remedy  of  this  kind, 
there  are  two  essential  circumstances,  independent  of 
the  strength  of  its  ingredients,  which  will  modify  its 
activity,  viz.  Impulse  and  Quantity,  by  which  we 
obtain  the  stimulus  of  distention;*  warm  water  with¬ 
out  any  adjunct  may  thus  be  made  the  means  of  over¬ 
coming  those  unrelenting  obstructions,  which  had 
refused  obedience  to  more  common  measures  :  Clys- 
ters,  however,  when  most  forcibly  urged,  rarely  reach 
beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  yet  when 
the  largest  quantity  of  fluid  which  the  bowels  will 
admit  is  introduced  with  considerable  impulse,  the 

*  A  most  ingenious  and  useful  apparatus  has  been  lately  contrived 
by  Mr.  Machell,  of  Great  Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  for  administering 
Clysters,  with  which  every  country  practitioner  ought  to  become 
acquainted  ;  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages,  it  is  capable  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  impulse,  and  L*rce  of  the  injection  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  does  not,  like  the  common  syringe,  throw  up  any  air  into  the  intes¬ 
tines,  a  circumstance  which  is  very  important  in  many  cases,  as  in 
Dysentery,  Sc. c. 
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local  impression  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  at  once  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  medium  of  sympathy,  through  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  very  thorough  and 
copious  discharges  result. 

2.  To  induce  extreme  relaxation. 

Which  is  best  effected  by  an  infusion  of  Tobacco. 
See  Tabaci  Folia. 

3.  To  produce  Astringent  and  Anodyne ,  or  Carmi¬ 
native  effects. 

Common  starch,  with  the  addition  of  Tincture  of 
Opium,  is  the  most  common  and  convenient  form  for 
this  purpose.  See  also  Assafcetida  and  Terebenthincz 
Oleum . 

4.  To  act  as  an  emollient  fomentation. 

5.  To  convey  nutriment. 

In  the  administration  of  Clysters,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  any  of  the  last  four  indications,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  stimulus  of  distention  should  be  avoided,  as  being- 
incompatible  with  our  object ;  the  quantity,  or  bulk 
of  the  solution,  ought  to  be  also  carefully  graduated. 
The  proportions  of  fluid  vehicle  necessary  for  the 
different  stages  of  life,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — An  infant  at  its  birth,  or 
soon  after,  requires  about  one  fluid  ounce ;  a  child 
between  the  age  of  one  and  five  years,  from  three  to 
four  fluid  ounces  ;  a  youth  of  ten  or  fifteen,  from  six 
to  eight  fluid  ounces  ;  and  an  adult  may  take  twelve. 
With  regard  to  the  dose  of  the  active  ingredient  of  a 
Lavement ,  it  may  be  estimated  as  triple  that  when 
taken  by  the  mouth. 
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A 

SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

ME  DECIMAL  CO  MEIN  A  TION , 

As  investigated  in  the  preceding  pages, 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  ABRIDGING  THE  LABOUR  ATTENDING  THE 
FREQUENT  REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FORMULAE. 


OBJECT  I. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  BASIS. 

A.  — By  combining  the  several  different  forms . 
or  preparations  of  the  same  Substance. 

B.  — By  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances 
which  are  of  the  same  Nature,  i.  e.  which 
are  individually  capable  of  producing  the 
same  effects,  but  with  less  energy  than  when 
in  combination  with  each  other . 

C. —By  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances 
of  a  Different  Nature,  and  which  do  not 
exert  any  Chemical  influence  upon  it,  but  are 
found  by  experience,  or  inferred  by  analogy , 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  stomach ,  or 
system ,  more  susceptible  of  its  action. 

N 


*7 

Netters 


V 


Key 

Letter* 

OBJECT  II. 


TO  CORRECT  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  BA¬ 
SIS,  BY  OBVIATING  ANY  UNPLEASANT 
EFFECTS  IT  MIGHT  BE  LIKELY  TO  OC- 
D  CASION,  AND  WHICH  WOULD  PERVERT 
ITS  INTENDED  ACTION,  AND  DEFEAT  TH E 
OBJECTS  OF  ITS  EXHIBITION. 


OBJECT  III. 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  JOINT  OPERATION  OF 
TWO,  OR  MORE  MEDICINES,  WHICH  HAVE 
DIFFERENT  POWERS,  AND  WHICH  ARE 
E  REQUIRED  TO  OBVIATE  DIFFERENT 
SYMPTOMS,  OR  TO  ANSWER  DIFFERENT 
INDICATIONS. 


OBJECT  IV. 

TO  OBTAIN  A  NEW  AND  ACTIVE  REMEDY 
NOT  AFFORDED  BY  ANY  SIMPLE  SUB¬ 
STANCE. 

A.  — By  combining  Medicines  which  excite  diffe¬ 
rent  actions  in  the  Stomach  and  System ,  in 

F  consequence  of  which ,  New,  or  Modified 
Results,  are  produced. 

B.  — By  combining  Substances  which  have  the 
property  of  acting  chemically  upon  each 
other ,  the  Results  of  which  are, 
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a.  The  formation  of  New  Compounds . 

b.  The  Decomposition  of  the  Original 
Ingredients ,  arid  the  developement  of  their 
more  active  elements . 

C. — By  combining  Substances ,  between  which 
no  other  change  is  induced  than  a  diminution , 
increase  in  the  Solubilities  of  the 
principles  in  which  their  Medicinal  virtues 
reside . 


a.  %  the  intervention  of  Substances  that 
act  CHEMICALLY* 

b.  By  the  Addition  of  Ingredients  whose 
operation  is  entirely  Mechanical. 


OBJECT  V. 

TO  AFFORD  AN  ELIGIBLE  FORM, 

a.  By  which  the  Efficacy  of  the  Remedy 
is  enhanced . 

- 

b.  By  which  its  Aspect  is  rendered  more 
agreeable ,  or  its  mode  of  administration  more 
convenient . 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  FORMULAE. 

INTENDED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  l-OREGOING  PRECEPTS, 
and  to  furnish  the  inexperienced  Prescriber 
WITH  A  SERIES  OF 

USEFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  LESSONS. 


Explanation  of  the  Ivey  Letters. 

The  Modus  Operandi  of  the  different  elements  of 
each  formula  is  designated  by.  a  Key  Letter,  or 
Symbol ,  which  is  placed  in  the  margin  opposite  to 
them.  This  letter  refers  to  a  corresponding  one  in 
the  Synopsis,  and  thereby  shews  the  division  contain¬ 
ing  an  exposition  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
operation  of  the  ingredient  is  supposed  to  depend. 

Two  or  more  Key  Letters  denote  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  against  which  they  are  so  placed  has  several 
modes  of  operation,  whilst  the  order  in  which  the 
letters  succeed  each  other,  serves  to  shew  the  relative 
importance  of  them. 

Where  any  one  of  the  letters  is  small ,  i.  e.  not  a 
capital,  it  denotes  that  the  operation  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  express  is  only  incidental  to,  or  subordinate 
in,  the  general  scheme  of  the  combination. 

When  any  number  of  elements  are  included  within 
a  vinculum  or  bracket,  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  they 
operate  but  as  one  substance,  or,  that  the  virtues  of 
each  are  not  independent  of  the  other;  in  this  case 
the  Key  Letter  within  the  bracket  expresses  upon 
what  principle  this  unity  depends,  whilst  that  on  the 
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exterior  shews  the  action  of  such  a  combination  upon 
the  base,  or  the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Formula. 

Let  us  exemplify  it  by  a  reference  to  Formula  16, 
which  presents  us  with  a  Purgative,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Stimulant.  The  base  is  Aloes ,  which  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Scammcnp,  and  Extract  of  Rhubarb ;  these 
substances  appear  by  the  bracket,  to  act  in  unison,  a 
concurrence  which  the  interior  letter  (B)  shews  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  being  Similar  Remedies  ;  the  let¬ 
ter  also  on  the  exterior  shews  that  its  operation  upon 
the  base  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  We  next 
come  to  powdered  Capsicum ,  and  Oil  of  Cloves  ;  these 
ingredients  are  also  shewn  by  a  bracket  to  act  in 
unity,  and  the  letter  (B)  in  the  interior,  denotes  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  a  similar  mode 
of  action,  whilst  the  letter  (E)  on  the  exterior,  an¬ 
nounces  that  they  act  in  the  general  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  a  second  indication;  at  the  same 
time  the  smaller  letter  ( d )  informs  us  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  acts,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  corrector  to  the  base. 


EMETICS. 

1.  J$>.  Vini  Ipecacuanhas  f  5 j . 

Antimonii  Tartarizati  gr.j  ....  B. 

Aq  uae  purae  f|jss  .  * . L. 

Fiat  Haustus. 

2.  R.  Antimonii  Tartarizati  gr.  ij. 

Aquas  distillatas  fgiv  ......  L. 

Solve.  Hujus  danda  sunt  cochlearia  duo  medioc  : 
singulis  horae  quadrantibus  donee  vomitus  excitatus 

sit. 
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EMETICS. 

3.  R.  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  5§§, 

Antimonii  Tartariziti  gr.  j  .  .  , 

Tinct:  Scillae  fgj  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Aquae  disti llatae  i  3 viiss . L. 

Fiat  Mistura,  cujus  sumat  quampriinum  cochlearia 
majora  quatuor,  et  cochl :  duo  sexta  quaque  parte 
horae5  donee  supervenerit  vorpitus, 

4.  R.  Zinci  Sulphatis  9j 

Confect:  Rosae  canin  :  q.  s.  .  ,  .  .  M. 

Ut  fiat  Bolus  ex  pauxillo  Infusi  Anthemidis  hauri- 
endus.  Post  quamlibet  vomitionem  superbibantur 
cyathi  aliquot  Infusi  ejusdem  tepidi, 

5.  R.  Tabaci  Foliorum  gj 

Aquai  fontis  q.  s.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  R 

Simul contunde in  cataplasm:  et  region!  epigastric® 
admoveatur, 

6.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  x 

Aquae  distillatae  f  Jij  .  ♦  .  .  .  .X. 

Fiat  pro  haustu  emetico. 


b}b. 
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CATHARTICS. 

7.  R.  Extract:  Colocynth :  comp :  5j. 

Opii  puri  gr.  iij . E. 

Olei  Nucis  Moschat :  TTpiv  .  .  .  D. 

Fiat  Massa  in  Pilulas  duodecein  divideuda,  e  quibws 
capiat  duas  omni  hora  donee  bis  dejecerit  Alvus. 

In  Bilious  Cholic . 

8.  R.  Magnesias  Sulpliatis . 

et  B 

Sodae  Sulpliatis  aa  3 iij  .  .  •  .  . 

Aquae  Menthae  Viridis  fgvss  .  .  J7.M. 

Liquor:  Antimon:  Tart:  f 5 j  .  .  ,C. 

Fiat  Mistura  de  quasumantur  cochlearia  duoampla 
ter  quotidie. 

9.  R.  Infusi  Sennae  f|j 


Tinct:  Sennae . 

et 

B  vB,D. 

Tinct:  Jalap:  aa  f 5 j  .  . 

.  J. 

Potassae  Tart :  5j  .  .  . 

B.D. 

Syrup:  Sennaef3j  .  .  . 

Lb. 

•  •  • 

Fiat  Haustus  primo  mane  sumendus. 

10.  R.  Magnesias  Sulphat: . 

et  B 

Sodae  Sulphat:  aa  §ss . 

Ferri  Sulphat:  gr.  v.  .  .  .  ,  ,-E. 

Misturae  Camphorae  fgviiss  .  .  J'T). 

Fiat  Mistura  de  qua  sumantur  coclilearia  duo  ampla 
bis  indies. 
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CATHARTICS. 


11.  R.  Jalapae  Radicis  in  pulv:  contrit:  gr.  xv 

Hydrargyri  Sub-muriat :  gr.  v  .  .  B. 

Confect :  Ros:  caninae.  q.  s.  M. 

Ut  fiat  bolus. 

12.  Pc.  Confect:  Sennae  3 iss 

Sulphuris  Prascipitat :  3SS  ....  B. 

Syrup :  Ros:  q.  s. . L* 

Ut  fiat  Electuarium,  de  quo,  ad  nucis  moscliatae 
magnitudinem  capiatur,  ter  vel  quater  quotidie,  donee 
alvus  commode  purgetur.  In  Haemorrhoids. 

13.  R.  Olei  Ricini  fjss 

Vitelli  Ovi,  q.  s . 

tere  simul  et  adde 
Syrupi  Papaveris  f 5  ij 
Tinct:  Opii  TT^v  .... 

Aquae  distiliat:  fgj. 

Fiat  Haustus  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis  sumendus. 

In  Cholic  from  the  ingestion  of  Lead. 

14.  R.  Magnesias  Sulphatis  5vj 

Infus:  Sennae  fg iss . 

Tinct :  Jalap :  f*5 J . 

Tinct :  Opii  TT[x . 

Tinct:  Castorei  f3j  ..... 

Fiat  Haustus,  ut  supra,  dandus. 

15.  R.  Infus:  Sennae  f  §  ij 

Sodas  Tart :  5vi . 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  f|ss  .... 

Fiat  Solutio  duabus  vicibus  sumenda. 


B.L. 

B.D. 

»}'• 


„  B.D. 
M.d. 


b}k. 


CATHARTICS. 


16,  R. 

Aloes  Spicat:  Bj 

Scammoneae  gr.  xij  .... 

B  ] 

In, 

* 

Extract:  Rhei  £)ij  .  .  . 

J 

r 

Raccarum  Capsici  pulv :  gr.  vj  . 

b] 

>E.d. 

Olei  Caryophyll:  tT[v  .  .  . 

J 

Fiant  Pilulae  xvj,  e  quibus  sumantur  binae  bora  de- 

cubitus, 

pro  re  nata. 

17.  R. 

Pulv:  Aloes  comp:  5j 

Pulveris  Antimon  :  gr.  v  .  .  . 

• 

C. 

Saponis  duri  gr.  x . 

• 

I.L. 

Decoct:  Aloes  comp:  q.  s.  .  . 

• 

M.b. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pilulas  xx  dividenda,  e  quibus  capi- 
antur  binae,  adalvum,  officii  immemorem,  excitandam* 


18.  R.  Extracti  Colocynth:  comp:  gr.  xxiv 
Pil:  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  5 j  .  .  . 

Hydrargyri  Sub-muriatis  gr.  xv  . 

Fiat  Massa  in  Pilulafcxx  dividenda,  e  quibus  su- 
mantur  una  vel  binae,  p.  r.  n. 


b|b. 


19.  R.  Sodae  Sub-carbonat:  (crystall:)  3 iiss  . 

Potassae  Super-tart:  (crystall:)  5 iij  0,11, 

Aquae  purae  3 viij  . 

Stent  in  lagena  bene  obturata  per  triduum,  et  deinde 
sit  in  promptu,  propotu  cathartico. 

Young's  Medical  Literature  .*  p.  455. 

20.  R.  Scammoneae  gr.  v. 

Pulv:  Rhei  gr.  xv . 

Ammoniae  Sub-carbonat:  gr.  v  .  . 

Fiat  pulvis,  ex  vehiculo  aliquo  idoneo  sumendus. 
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CATHARTICS. 

21.  R.  Pulveris  Jalap  :  gr.  xv. 

Pulv:  Ipecacuan:  gr.  v  ....  C. 

Olei  Cinnamomi  TT[ij . O. 

Fiat  pulvis  ut  supra  dandus. 

22.  R.  Pulveris  Rhei  gr.  xv 

Potassae  Super-sulphat :  gr.  x  .  .B.D.M 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  f§i . B.M 

Fiat  Haustus. 


23.  R.  Sodae  Tartarizat:  5»j . ^ 

Sodae  Carbonatis  V)j 

Aquae  purae  fgiss  G.If.  )> 

fiat  haustus  cum  Cochl:  j  ample 

Succi  Limonum  ......  J 

In  iinpetu  ipso  effervescentiae  sumendus.  Quotidie 
mane. 

A  grateful  aperient. 


24.  R.  Sodae  Carbonatis  5ij . 

Ferri  Sulphatis  gr.  iij 

Magnesias  Sub-carb:  51  G.ll. 

Aquae  purae  Oss  i 


Acidi  Sulpliurici  diluti  fsx  ...  3 

Infundatur  primum  lagenae  aqua,  dein  immittantur 
salina,  et  denique  Acidum  Sulphuricum ;  illico  obtu- 
retur  lagena,  et  in  loco  frigido  servetur. 

Note. —  The  decompositions  which  take  place  in  this  for - 
mula:  are  described  in  the  Analysis ,  page  130. — There  is  a 
precaution  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
which  it  is  essential  to  remember ,  viz .  that  it  should  never  be 
added  in  excess;  for  in  that  case  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  will 
not  undergo  decomposition . — A  farther  account  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Nicholson’s  Journal. 


CATHARTICS. 


23.  R,  Hydra  rgyri  Sub-inuriat:  gr.  x 

Pil :  Cambogiae  com, . 

et  Extract:  Colocynth:  com.  aa  gr.xv  . 

Syrupi  Zingiberis  q,  s . M.d, 

ut  ft.  Pilulae  xij,  e  quibus 
Sumantur  bins  hora  decubitus  vel  summo  mane^  acl 
alvum  officii  immemorem  excitandam, 

26.  R.  Cambogiae  in  pulverem  tritae  gr.  iij 

Sacchari  purificati  £i . K, 

Tere  optime  simul.  et  fiat  pulvis  tertia  quaque  hora 
sumendus,  donee  alvus  commode  purgetur. 

27.  R.  Foliorum  Sennae  5 iij 

Sodae  Sulphatis  §i  .  .  .  , 

Aquae  ferventis  oj  .... 

Infunde,  et  Cola,  ut  fiat  Enema, 


DIURETICS. 

28.  R.  Seillae  Radicis  exsiccat:  gr.  iij 

Pulveris  Opii  gr.  ss  ,  .  .  . 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  gr,  x  .  . 

Fiat  Pulvis  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 

29.  R.  Potassae  Sub-carbonatis  gr.  x 

Infus :  Gentian :  comp :  fjiss  . 
Spir:  Etheris  comp:  £ss  .  . 

Trae  Cinnamomi  f5 i  .  .  . 

Fiat  Ilaustus. 

Diuretic  and  Stimulant. 


.  ,  B. 

.  «  i  t. 


.  ,  CD. 
.  D.Lm, 

.  ,  kl. 

B  £  E.D.m* 


b|b. 
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DIURETICS. 

SO.  R,  Scilia3  Radicis  exsiccaf :  gr.  xij 

Potassa;  Nitratis  31 . K.D. 

Saccliari  purificat: . 

et  Cinnamomi  cort :  contrit :  . 
aa  3i.  fiat  pulvis  in  sex  partes  aeqnales  di¬ 
vidend:  sumatur  una  bis  indies. 

31. *  R.  Scillae  Rad:  exsiccat:  gr.  iv 

Digitalis  Foliorum  gr.  x  .  .  . 

Hydrargyri  Sub-niuriat:  gr.  vj  . 

Myrrhae  Pulv:  ffi . 

simul  tere  et  adde 

Assafcetidre  33s  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Extract :  Gentian,  q.  s.  .  .  . 

Fiat  raassa  in  Pilulas  xv  dividend  :  e  quibus  suma¬ 
tur  una,  node  maneque. 

32.  Rl.  Massae  Pil.  Scillae  31 

Hydrarg :  Sub-muriet:  gr.  v  .  .  .  C. 

Fiat  rnassa  in  Pilulas  xv  dividends,  quarum  suman- 
tur  duae  singulis  noctibus. 

*  This  formula  i3  introduced  as  a  combination  sup¬ 
ported  bp  authority ,  although  1  question  whether  its  adop¬ 
tion  can  be  sanctioned  upon  principle.  Let  us  decypher 
the  intention  of  the  different  ingredients  by  their  Key 
Letters.  The  basis  is  Squill ,  to  which  Digitalis  is  added , 
for  the  purpose  zee  perceive  of  acting  in  unison  with  it ,  and 
Calomel ,  which  succeeds  it ,  is  intended  to  promote  and 
direct  the  diuretic  Basis  ;  two  foetid  gums  next  pre-sent  them¬ 
selves  to  our  notice ,  and  these  are  shewn  by  the  bracket  to 
exert  a  combined  action ,  depending ,  as  the  Key  Letter 


DIURETICS. 

33.  R.  SckIsb  Ca.rbonp.tr  exsiccat: 


f  ^ 

Saponis  duri  9iv . L.B. 

Olei  Juniperi . R.I). 


Syrupi  Zingiber  is  q.  s . I)J>„ , 

Fiat  massain  Pilulas  xxx  dividends,  e  quibus  capiat 
tres,  indies,  contra  calculos  re n urn. 

34.  R.  Scillas  liadicis  exsiccat :  gr.  ij 

Pilulas  Hydrargyri  gr.  v  .  .  .  .  E.C, 

Opii  gr.  ss . .  D.(  , 

Fiat  Pilula  bora  decubitus  per  tres  vel  quatuor 
noctes  consequentes  capienda. 


35.  R.  Potassas  Sub-carbonat :  Qi  .  .  .  ^ 

Succi  Limonuin:  fgss,  vel  q.  s.  qL 

Aquas  Cinnamomi  f 5 i . 3 

Aceti  Scillae  f5iss . Ji. 

Tinct:  Opii  TT^v . C. 

Syrupi  Aurantii  f5*s  ......  \J 

Fiat  Haustus  bis  indies  smnendus. 

1 


announces ,  upon  their  medicinal  similarity ,  but  acting  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  formula ,  as  shewn  by  the  exterior 
letter ,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  second  indication , 
distinct  and  different  from  that  which  the  Basis  is  designed 
to  answer ,  i.  e.  to  produce ,  not  a  diuretic ,  but  an  antis - 
pasmodic  and  stimulant  effect ;  an  important  question  then 
arises  for  our  consideration. — Is  the  latter  part  of  the  foi  - 
inula  consistent  zcith  the  former ,  or  is  the  stimulant  effect 
of  the  Gums  compatible  with  the  sedative  operation  of 
Digitalis  ? 


DIURETICS. 


36.  R.  Potassse  Acetatis  31 

Oxymel:  Colchici  fjij  *  .  . 

tere  simul  cum  aquae  purse  fgi  . 
Spir:  Juniperi  comp:  f§ss 
Fiat  Haustus,  ut  supra  dandus. 

27.  R.  Baccarum  Juniperi  contus :  |ij 
Semin :  Anisi  contus  :  3ij 
Aquai  ferventis  oj 
Macera  per  tres  boras,  dein  cola. 


K. 

L. 

B.M. 


R.  Colaturae  f§xij  ....  * 

Spir:  Junip:  comp:  f|ij  .  . 

Trae  Scillae  f3i . 

Potassse  Nitratis  Qij . C. 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cyathus  subinde. 


38.  R.  Infus:  Digitalis  f§iv 

Trae  Digitalis  fgss  .  . 

Potassse  Acetat:  3i . B. 

Tinct:  Opii  TT|v  .  .  ...  .  .  C.D.* 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumaftur  coch :  unum  amplum 
bis  terve  indies. 


39.  R.  Liquoris  Ammoniae  Acetat:  f§i 

Potassae  Acetatis  3i . 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 


40.  R.  Potass®  Supertartratis 

Pulveris  Scillae  exsiccat:  gr.  iij  .  . 

Pulveris  Zingiberis  gr.  y  ....  D  R* 
Fiat  pulvis,  sexta  quaque  hora  capiendus. 


DIURETICS. 


41.  R.  Spartii  cacum  :  concis:  |i 

Aquae  purae  oj 

Decoque  ad  octarium  dimidium,  ct  cola. 

R.  Colaturae  fgi 

Spir:  Etheris  Nitrici  IRx  ....  R.D, 

-  Sumatur  alternis  horis. 

42.  R.  Tinct:  Ferri  Muriat :  TRxv 

Infus:  Quassias  fgi . .  C.L. 

Fiat  Haustus  tertia  quaque  hora  sumendus. 

/ 

43.  R.  Potass ae  Nitratis  3 i 

Misturae  Ammoniaci  f§vj  .  .  .  . 

Spir :  Juniperi  comp  :  §iss  .  .  . 

Aceti  Scillae  f3vj  . . 

Fiat  Mistura  de  qua  capiat  cochl:  j  amplum  quartis 
horis. 


E  j>R.D. 


44.  R.  Tincturae  Lyttm  TT[x 

Spiritus  AEtheris  Nitrici  f3 i  .  .  «  }} 

Misturae  Camphorae  f3xij  .  .  .  .  O.U 

Syrup :  Zingiberis  f^i . D.M, 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus 

A  highly  stimulating  Diuretic. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

45.  R.  Assafoetidae  B>j 

trituratione  solve  in 

Aquae  Menthae  vir:  fgiij  .  .  .  f 

addeque  Syrup:  Tolu:  fjj  .  .  .  }v 

Fiat  Mist  ura,  de  qua  sumatur  cochl :  unura  amplum 
tertia  quaque  hora. 

46.  R.  Myrrliae  gum-resin  :  3SS 

Sacchari  purificati  §ss  •  •  »  •  K 

Tere  optime  siruul  ut  fiat  Pulvis,  partitis  dosibus 
quotidie  sumendus,  in  vehiculo  aliquo  idoneo. 

47.  R.  Myrrhae  gum-resin  :  3iss 

Scillae  exsiccat :  3«s . g. 

Extract :  Hyoscyami  Bij  •  •  •  •  E. 

Aquae  q.  s.  ut  fiant  Pil.  xxx  .  .  . 

E  quibus  sumantur  binae,  nocte  maneque. 

48.  R.  Scillae  exsiccatae  gr.  viij 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanha:  gr.  v  .  .  .  (y 

Camphorae  Bj . py 

Pulv  :  Antimon  :  gr.  vj  ....  (y 

Sacch  :  purificat :  3  j . E 

Tere  in  pulverem,  in  quatuor  partes  aequales  divi- 
dendum ;  pars  una  sumatur  bis  quotidie,  ex  haustu 
decocti  hordei. 


49.  R.  Oxymel :  Scillae 

Syrupi  Altheae . E.L. 

Mucilag:  Acaciae . E  E. 


aa  fgss,  misce,  et  fiat  linctus,  de  quo  lambat  saepe. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

50.  R.  Misturae  Ammoniac : 

et  Aquae  Cinnamomi  aa  fSiss  .  .  E. 

Syrupi  Tolut :  f§ss  . C.M. 

,Tinct:  Castorei  T3 ij 
Tinct :  Opii  TT[v.  . 

Fiat  Mistura,  cujus  sumatur  Cochl :  unum  amplum 
subinde,  ac  repetatur  dosis  p.  r.  n. 

Expectorant  £?  Antispasmodic .  Hooping  Cough ,  fyc. 

51.  R.  Mist  :  Amygdal  :  fSj 

Yini  Ipecacuanhae  .... 

Potassae  Carbonatis  gr.  x  .  .  »GiL  ?  E, 

Sumatur  cum  Succi  Limon  :  fgiij  .  .  . 

In  impetu  ipso  effervescentiae. 


b}e. 


52.  R.  Pulveris  Myrrbae  gr.  xij 

Pulv  :  Ipecacuanhae  gr.  vj.  E- 

Pulv :  Potassae  Nitrat :  gss  .  .  . 

Misce  et  divide  in  doses  aequales  quatuor,  quarum 
sumat  unam  quartis  horis. 


DIAPHORETICS. 

•  «  #  *  *  *  • 

53.  R.  Misturae  Camphorae  fSiss 

Liquor:  Ammon:  Acet:  fBss  .  . 

Liquor:  Antimonii  Tart :  TRxx  .  f\r. 

Tinct :  Opii  TRx .  ' 

Fiat  Haustus. 


o 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

54.  R.  Potassae  Sulphureti  gr.  xv 

Saponis  duri  gj . j-D. 

Balsam  :  Peru  :  q.  s . 

Ut  ft :  Pilulae  xxx  ;  sumat  tres  quarta  quaque  liora 
ex  cyatho  Infusi  calidi  Juniperi  baccarum. 

In  Cutaneous  Affections . 


F 


55.  R.  Pulveris  Antimon :  gss.  .  .  . 

Opii  Pulv :  9ss 

Ilydrargyri  Sub-muriat  :  gr.  v  . 

Confect :  Opii  q.  s . L.B. 

Ut  fiant  Pilulae  decern,  quorum  capiat  unam  bora 
decubitus,  et  repetatur  p.  r.  n. 

56.  R.  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhas  comp  :  gr.  xv. 

Pulv:  Trag :  comp:  9ij  .  .  .  . 

Divide  in  partes  quatuor  aequales,  quarurn  sumat 
unam  quavis  bora. 

57.  R.  Pulv  :  Ipecacuanhas  comp  :  gr.  xv. 

Pulv:  Antimon:  gr.  ij  .  .  .  .  . 

Ft:  pulvis  hora  decubitus  sumend :  superbibendo 
Haustulum  tepidum. 

58.  R.  Guaiaci  gum-resinae  gr.  x. 

Pulv  :  Ipecacuanhas  comp  :  gr.  v.  . 

Confect  :  Rosas  q.  s . k. 

Ut  fiat  Bolus,  h.  s.  sumendus. 

59.  R.  Potassas  Carbonatis  gr.  x.  . 


•  ^ . 

j  G.H.  V 

urn  ....  J 


Mist :  Camphorae  :  f^j 
Ft:  Haust:  cum  Succi  Limoni 
Coclileari  uno  amplo,  in  impetu  ipso  effervescentiif 
sumendus. 


I 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

60.  R.  Guaiaci  Resinae  gr.  x. 

Antimonii  Tart : . 

et  F.  rE* 

Opii  puri  aii  gr.  j . 

Syrupi  q.  s .  .  Lr. 

Fiat  Bolus  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 

61.  R.  Camphors? 

et  Pulvis  Antimon :  aii  gr.  iij.  .  .  j.  I  p 

Opii  puri  gr.  j . 

Confect:  Aromat  q.  s . tJ‘ 

Fiat  Bolus,  h.  s.  sumendus. 

62.  R.  Liquor:  Ammonim  xAcetat :  f3 ij 

Decoct.  Cinchonae  fgx . .  1  r' 

Tinct :  Cinchonae  f^ij  .  .  .  .  j 

Confect:  Aromat:  ^ss  .  .  . 

Ft.  Haustus,  tertia  vel  quarts  quaque  hora  sumendus 

63.  R.  Guaiaci  Resinae  3 ij 

Acaciae  gummi  31J . R* 

Simul  bene  tritis  adde 

Trae  Opii  f3  ss 

Pulv  :  Cinchonae  3j . ^ 

Trae  Cinchona?  f3i j  .  A  »E. 

Decoct:  Cinchonae  fjviij  .  .  .  J 

Fiat  Mistura  cujus  sumatur  cyathus  bis  quotidie. 

Rheumatism • 

* 

64.  R.  Extracti  Aconiti 

Antimonii  Sulphureti  .....*> 

Praecipitati  iia  gr.  j  D  >  B. 

Magnesi®  Carbonatis  ^ss  .  .  ..  J 

Tere  simul  ut  fiat  pulvis. 

o  2 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

<,j.  R.  Pulv  :  Antimon  :  gr.  iij. 

Potassae  Sub-carbonatis  gr.  v. 

Anthemid.  Flor.  exsiccat :  Bj  •  .  . 

M.  Fiat  Pulvis  sexta  quaque  hora,  per  biduum 
vel  triduum  sumendus. 

66.  R.  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  gr.  ij  .  . 

Pulveris  Opii  gr.  i . 

Potassae  Nitratis  gr.  xvj  .  .  . 

Fiat  Pulvis  bora  somni  sumendus. 


EMMENAGOGUES. 

67.  R.  Sabinae  Foliorum  exsiccat : 

Zingib  :  rad  :  contus  :  aa  Bss  . 

Potassae  Sulphatis  3SS  .... 

M.  Fiat  Pulvis  bis  die  sumendus. 

68.  R.  Myrrhae  pulv :  Bj 

Ferri  Ammoniati  gr.  vj.  .  .  . 

tere  simul  et  adde 

Syrup  :  Zingib  :  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Electuarium, 
de  quo  sumatur  ad  myristicae  nuclei  magnitudinem  bis 
quotidie. 

69.  R.  Mist:  Ferri  comp  :  f§ss 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  fBj . M. 

Ft.  Haustus  bis  de  die  sumendus. 
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EMMENAGOGUES. 

70.  R.  Tinct:  Ferri  Muriatis 

Tinct :  Aloes  comp  :  aa  fgss  .  .  .  ^ 

Tinct :  Castorei  F3  ij . ^ 

M.  de  qua  sumatur  cochl  :  unum  minimum  ei 
cyatho  lnfus  :  Anthemid  :  Flor  :  ter  quotidie. 
TLmmenagogue  and  Antispasmodic . 

71.  R.  Pil :  Aloes  cum  Mvrrha 

1 

et 

Pil:  Galbani  comp  :  aa  3j  .  .  .  f> 

Divide  in  Pil :  xxiv,  e  quibus  sumantur  binae  bis 
quotidie. 

72.  R.  Pil :  Aloes  cum  Myrrha 

et 

Pil:  Ferri  comp:  aa  3j  .  .  .  .  Jg. 

Sodae  Sub-Carbonatis  Bj  .  .  ,  •  E.L. 

Divide  Massam  in  Pilulas  xxx  e  quibus  sumantur 
binae  bis  quotidie. 


DEMULCENTS. 

73.  R.  Olei  Amygdal  :  f§j 

Acaciae  gummi  3iij . M.Bu 

tere  simul,  et  dein  gradatim  adde 

Aquae  distillatae  fgvi . |j4 

Syrup  :  Rhaeados  f§ss  ....  j\|j$ 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  Cochlearia  duo  am- 
pla  ter,  quaterve  indies. 
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DEMULCENTS. 


74.  R.  Oiei  Amygdal :  f3vj 

Liquoris  Potass  ae  TR  L  . 
Aquae  Rosae  ffviiss 
Fiat  Mist ura,  ut  supra  capienda. 


75.  R.  Mistur  Amygdal :  fgj  .  . 

Potassae  Carbonatis  gr.  x 
Syrupi  Rhaeados  f^j 
Ft:  haust :  cum  cochi :  Succ  :  Liruoii : 
in  impetu  effervescentiae  sumend  : 
j Demulcent  Febrifuge. 


76.  R.  Pulv  :  Cetacei 

Pulv  :  Trag  :  com  :  a  a  ^ss  •  •  •  w 

Syrupi  Papaveris  q.  s . LM, 

Misceantur,  et  fiat  Lioctus.  Dosis  cochl :  mini¬ 
mum  subinde. 


77.  R.  Cetacei  31' j 

Pulv  :  Trag  :  comp  :  3 j  . 

Syrup  :  Papaveris 
Syrup  :  Tolu  :  aa  f3y 

Confect:  Ros :  jvj . 

Potassae  Nitratis  33s . ) 

Fiat  Electuarium,  dequo  capiat  ad  nucis  moschatae 
magnitudinem. 


1 

I 

1  * 


78.  R.  Cetacei  3  i  j 

„  Yitelli  ovi  dimidium . . 

Syrupi  fg  ss 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  fgij 

Aquae  distillatae  fgiv . 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  capiat  aeger  cochleare  am 
frequenter. 


plum 
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DEMULCENTS. 

79.  R.  Amyli  3iij 

Aquae  ferventis  fgiv . 

Solve  pro  enemate,  et  adde, 
si  opus  fuerit, 

Tinct :  Opii  f3ss  . je 

80.  R.  Decoct :  Lichenis  oss 

Sumatur  quotidie,  cochleatim, 
instar  potus  communis. 


i 

ANTACIDS  AND  ABSORBENTS. 

81.  R.  Liquoris  Potassae  f3 ij 

Liquoris  Calcis  f§vj . jj  \ 

M.  Cujus  capiat  aeger,  acido  infestante,  cochleare 
amplum  unum,  vel  alterum,  ex  poculo  jusculi  bovini. 

82.  R.  Magnesiae  3SS 

Aquae  Menthae  Pip  :  fgiiss 
Spir  :  Lav  :  comp  :  f3ss 
Spir  :  Carui  f3iv 
Svrup:  Zingib: 

Sumatur  cochleare  unum  mediocre 
Antacid  Carminative . 

83.  R.  Pulv  :  Cretae  co  :  cum  Op 

Pulv  :  Catechu  Extract :  < 

Sit  pulvis,  post  singulas  sedes  liquidas  sumendus. 

In  Diarrhoea  depending  upon  Acidity. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


84.  R.  Potas^ag  Nitratis  gr.  xv 

Ft :  Pul  v  :  ex  cyatho  Aquas  perfrigidae,  illico  post 
solutionem  sumend  : 

85.  R.  Acidi  Muriatici  f  3  j 

Decoct:  Hordei  oj  . jJr 

Syrupi  f 31  j  vel  q.  s.  .....  ]VJ. 
Ad  acorem  compescendum,  et  gustum  conciiiandum. 
Sumatur  quotidie,  instar  potus,  et  bibat  quantum  sitis 
exigat. 

In  Typhus  and  other  Fevers. 


86.  R.  Ammonias  Muriat :  3! j 

Acidi  Acetici  f 5 ij  ...... 

Spir :  Camphor:  f|ss  .  ....  g 

Misce  ut  fiat  Lotio. 


87.  R.  Liquor:  Plumbi  Acetat :  f  3  j 

Acidi  Acetici  f 5 ij . j 

Spir:  tenuior  fSss . . 

Aquae  distillatae  f’Sviij  .  .  .  .  .  p 
Fiat  lotio. 


ASTRINGENTS. 

88.  R.  Cort :  Quercus  contus  :  §ss 
Aquas  ferventis  fgviij 
macera  per  horam,  et  cola. 

R.  Hujus  Colaturas  fjiss  ,  .  . 

Pulv  :  Gall  arum  o  r.  x 
Tinct :  Catechu  f3ss  .  .  . 

Tinct.  Cardamom  :  comp  :  f^ss 
Syrup  :  Cort :  Aurant :  f^ss  . 
Fiat  Haustus  — 


B. 


D. 


A 


M. 
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ASTRINGENTS. 

89.  1$>.  Plumbi  Superacetatis  gr.  iij 

•  Opii  puri  gr.  j . D. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pilulas  tres  dividenda,  quarum  suma- 
tur  una  bis  quotidie,  superbibendo  Haustum  ex  acido 
acetico  compositum. 

90.  R.  Infus  :  Cuspariae  f§j 

Tinct :  Catechu  f^j  . E, 

Pulv  :  Ipecac  :  gr.  iij 
Opii  Pulv  :  gr.  ss 
Fiat  Haustus 


TONICS. 

91.  R.  Ferri  Ammoniati  3j 

Extract:  Gentian:  ......  B.M. 

Extract :  Aloes  aa  3SS  ....  E.M. 

Contunde  simul,  et  divide  massam  in  Pilulas  xxx 
quarum  sumat  binas  ter  quotidie. 

Tonic  and  Purgative ,  in  Dyspepsia ,  Hysteria ,  Me¬ 
senteric  Obstructions ,  fyc. 

92.  R.  Cinchonas  pulv  :  subt :  gss 

Magnesias  Sulphat  :  3vj  ....  E. 
Tere  simul,  et  divide  in  quatuor  partes,  ex  quibus 
sumatur  una,  alternis  horis. 

Intermittents . 

93.  R.  Ferri  Carbonatis  gr.  v 

Pulv  :  V alerian  :  3SS . 

Sjrupi  Zingib  :  q.  s . 

Fiat  bolus. 


c.|e. 


E. 

D.L. 
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TONICS. 

94.  R.  Infus  :  Gentian  :  comp  :  fjj 

Liquor:  Potassae  sub-carb.  fgss  .  C.l.E. 

Tinct :  Cascarillas  fgj . B.D. 

Fiat  Haustus. 


95.  R.  Cinchonas  cort  :  contus  :  Jss 
Coque  ex  aquas  purae  fgxvj 
ad  consumpt:  dirnid:  adjectis  sub  finem  coctionis, 
Serpentariae  radicis  contus  :  gij  .  p_ 
Stent  per  horam,  et  colaturae  admisce 

Spir:  Cinnamomi  fgiss  •  •  «  M. 

Acidi  Sulphuric :  .diluti  f3 iss  .  .  pj 

Sumantur  fgij  sexta  quaque  Iiora. 

Pringle. 


96.  R.  Decoct:  Cinchonas  fgijss 
Infus:  Gent:  co  f§j 
Tinct :  Cascarill :  f^ij 
Liquor  :  Potassae  Sub-Carb  :  F3 i j 
Fiat  Mistura  — 


B 


A  B.D. 
C.l.E. 


97.  R.  Decoct :  Cinchonas  f§vj 

Tinct  :  Cinchonas  fgss  .  .  .  . 

Confect :  Aromat :  9j . ^ 

Spir  :  Ammonias  Aromat :  f  gj  .  .  B.  >  E. 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumr.  cochi :  ij  ampla  indies. 
Tonic  <Jy  Stimulant. 

98.  R.  Ferri  Ammoniat :  gr.  v 

Rhei  rad :  contrit  :  gr.  iij  .  .  .  jrjp. 

Fiat  pulvis,  e  quolibet  vehiculo  idoneo  quotidie 

eiuuendus.  ~  .  .  : 
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TONICS. 

99.  R.  Infusi  Cascarillae  fjiss 

Tinct :  Cascarilla: . A. 

Tinct:  Zingiberis  aa  fgj  ....  E.D. 
Fiat  Haustus,  ter  in  die  sumendus. 
in  Dyspepsia  from  Intemperance. 

100.  R.  Ferri  Tartarizati  gr.  x 

Pulveris  Calumbae  gr.  xv  .  .  .  F.k. 

Fiat  pulv  :  quarta  quaque  bora  sumendus. 


■ir  ’  Kwmimmmmmmmumm 

STIMULANTS. 

10 J.  R.  Lyttas  in  pulv :  trit:  gr.  i 

Ammoniac  carbonat :  .... 

Confect:  Aromat :  aa  gr.  v  . 

Syrup i  q.  s.  . . M. 

Ut  fiat  bolus,  quartis  vel  sextis  lioris  sumendus, 
cum  haustu  Infusi  Armoraceae. 

102.  R.  Ammonias  Carbonat :  gss 

Aquae  Menth  :  Piperitid  :  fjvij  .  JJtB, 
Syrupi  Aurantii  fgss  ....  •  M. 

Sumatur  octava  pars  in  languoribus. 

103.  R.  Mist :  Camphorae  f§j 

Spir:  Etheris  Sulphurici  f^ij  . 

Tinct:  Cardamom  :.  comp  :  fgiv 
Spir:  Anisi  fgvj 
Olei  Carui  TT[  xij 
Syrupi  Z i ngi  b :  fg ij 
Aquae  Mentbae  Pip  :  fgvss 
Fiat  Mistura,  cujus  sumantur  coclilearia  duo  am  pi  a 
urgente  flatu. 

Flatulent  Cholic * 


B.  J-B. 

fl 

■ 


b.|l. 
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STIMULANTS. 


101.  R.  Ammoniaci  Gum-Resinas 
in  puiv:  trit:  Bj 

Aceti  Scillas  q.  s.  . JX, 

Simul  bene  contritis,  sit  Emplastrum  scuto  pectori. 

105.  .  R.  Myrrh  as,  in  pulv:  trit:  31SS 

Zinci  Sulphat :  g r.  x . p; 

Confect:  Rosas  q.  s . 

Ut  fiant  Pil :  xx,  e  quibus  sumantur  binae  bis  quotidie 


106.  R.  Sinapeos  semin  :  contus: 

Armoraceae  Radicis  aa  Jss  .  . 

Aquas  ferventis  oj . 

inacera  per  horam,  et  cola. 

R.  Colaturas  f S  vij 

Spir:  Ammoniic  Aromat: 

Spir:  Pimentae  fgss  .... 

Fiat  Mistura  de  qua  sumantur  cochl :  duo  ampla  ter 
die. 

In  Paralysis . 


B 

I 


b£b 


107.  R.  Olei  Terebinth:  f^ij 

Mellis  despumati  §j . 

M.  ut  fiatlinctus,  de  quo  sumatur  cochleare  parvum, 
nocte,  maneque,  cum  liaustu  cujusvis  potus  tenuioris- 

tepejfacti 
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ANTISPASMODICS. 

iOS.  R.  Tinct:  Castorei  f^j 

JEtheris  Sulphurici  Tfy  x  .  .  .  .  H 

Tinct  :'Opii  TT[  vij . E 

Aquae  Cinnainomi  fgiss  .  .  .  *  L.iVL 
Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumend : 

109.  R.  Moschi  gr.  xv 

Camphorae  (Alcoliolis  pauxillo  solutae) 

gr.  v. 

Confect:  Ros:  canin:  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

110.  R.  Moschi  9j 

Acacias  gummi  ^ss  . K. 

tere  optime  simul,  et  adde  gradatim 

Aquae  Ros  :  fjj . E 

iEtheris  Sulphurici  f3j  .... 

Fiat  Haustus  p.  r.  n.  sumendus. 


111.  R.  Assafcetidae  3j 
solve  terendo  cum 

Aquae  Menth  :  Pip :  f  §  j  .  .  . 

addeque 

Tinct:  Yalerian:  Ammoniat:  f3ij 
Tinct:  Castorei  T3 i i J 
iEtheris  Sulphuric  f^j  -  . 

Fiat  Mistura  de  qua  Sumatur  Cochlear: 
amplum  secundis  horis. 

Signetur. — Antihysteric  Mixture. 


K 


IF 


iiuum 


112.  5°.  Pulv:  Yalerianae  9j 

Tinct:  Yalerian:  Ammoniat:  .  q 
Tinct:  Castorei,  aa  f5j  1}(  B. 

Misturae  Camphorae :  T5  xij  .  .  j 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumend  : 


2 10 


113 .  1J>.  T abaci  Folior  :  Qj 

Aquae  fervent  is  fjviij . E 

macera,  et  denique  cola.  Fiat  pro  eneniate. 


114.  3J>.  Opiipurigr.  j 

Fiat  Pilula — 


NARCOTICS. 

115.  5>.  Camphor®  gr.  xij 

Extract:  Hyoscyami  gr.  xviij  .  . 

Fiant  pilulae  xij  quarum  sumantur  ties,  omni  nocte. 

11‘6.  1J>.  Extracti  Conii  5j 

Folior:  Conii  exsiccat :  .  .  „  .A. 

et  in  pulverem  tritorum,  q.  s. 
ut  fiant  pilulae,  singular  grana  cluo  pendentes. 
Initio  sumat  ®ger  pilulam  imam  pro  dosi,  mane 
ac  nocte,  postea  sumat  binas,  dein  tres,  et  denique 
augeatur  dosis  quantum  fieri  potest. 

In  Scrophula ,  Schirrus ,  and  Cancer. 

1 17.  1J>.  Tinct :  Opii  TT[  xv 

Syrup  :  Papaveris  F5  ij . B* 

Spir:  Cinnamomi  fjj . D* 

-Aquae  pur®  f§j . 

Fiat  Haustus,  invadente  paroxysmo  caloris  in  febri- 
bus  intermittentibus  sumendus. 
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NARCOTICS. 

US.  Opii  »r* 

Extract:  Ilyoscyami  . 

Extract:  Conii  aa  gr.  xv 
Fiat  niassa  in  Piiuias  sex  dividenda,  quarum  sumat 
unani  omni  nocte. 

119.  IJ.  Mist:  Camphor:  fjj 

Spir:  Etheris  comp :  fgss 

Tinct :  Opii  TTJ  x . 

Syrupi  Papav  :  f*3j  .... 

Fiat  Haustus  hora  decubitus  sumendus. 

120.  5°.  Infusi  Lini  f|vj 

Tinct:  Opii  T^j . 

Fiat  Enema  — 

*  *  •  •  •  *  t  i  v  i1  ^ 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

121.  5^.  Cambogia:  gr.  viij 

Hydrarg:  Sub-muriat :  gr.  v  .  .  E. 

Mucilag.  AcaciaB  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Bolus  mane  sumendus. 
Contra  Tceniam. 

122.  1J>.  Pulv:  Stanni  giij 

Confect:  Rosae  Gall :  gss 
Syrupi  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Elect: 

Capiat  coeh :  amplum,  quotidie  mane,  et  repetatur 
dosis  ad  tres  vices,  et  deinde  capiat  aeger  Haustum 
aliquem  purgantem. 


.  I>. 

IS  l  B. 

.  E 


b} 


B. 
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123.  Ijo.  Sodae  Muriatis  gij 

Coccinell :  Qij . M 

Fiat  Pul  vis,  et  detur  drachma  dimidia  pro  dosi, 
tempore  matutino. 

124.  5s.  Ferri  Carbonatis  Qj 

Sumatur  ex  vehiculo  aliquo  crasso,  singulis  auroris. 

123.  R.  Camphorae  (Alcohole  solutae)  3j 

Ol :  Olivas  Hsjij . FL. 

Misce,  Fiat  Enema. 

Injiciatur  h.  s.  tertia  quaque  nocte,  ad  tres  vices; 
dein  repetatur  alternis  noctibus,  ad  quartam  usque 
vicem,  si  opus  sit. 

Contra  Ascarides. 

126.  R.  Aloes  Soccot:  gr.  x 

Saponis  Duri  3j  . F.l. 

Fiat  Suppositorium  post  Alvum  exoneratam  appli- 
cand. 


/ 


PHARMACOLOGIA, 
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COMPREHENDING 


THE  MEDICINAL  HISTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  HABITUDES 

•  * 

or  THE 

DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  THAT  CONSTITUTE  THE 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 


6(  Omnium  Simplicium  Pharmacorum  vires  nosse  oportet 
sum  qui  aliquot  compositum  est  facturus.” 


JEtius. 


PHARMACOLOGIA. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


ABI 

ABIETIS*  RESINA.  L.  E.  D.  (Pinus  Abies, 

Resina  concreta).  Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

Olim,  Thus. — Frankineence. t  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Qualities.  Form,  tears  or  small  brittle  masses: 
Odour ,  very  fragrant  when  burning.  It  has  all  the 
chemical  properties  of  a  Resin ,  and  is  u^ed  only  for 
external  purposes  :  see  Pix  Arida.  Officinal  Pre¬ 
parations.  Empl :  Aromatic  :  D.  Empl :  G  alb  an  : 
comp:  L.  Empl:  Opii  L.  Empl:  Thuris.  1). 

When  distilled  it  yields  an  oil,  which  is  substituted 
for  Oil  of  Turpentine,  but  is  very  inferior  to  it. 

ABSINTHIUM.  (Artemisia  Absinthium)  Common 
Wormwood. 

Qualities.  Odour,  strong  and  peculiar.  Taste , 
intensely  bitter,  slightly  pungent,  and  very  unpleasant, 
as  its  name  J  implies.  Chemical  Composition. 
Extractive,  a  small  portion  of  resin,  and  a  green  es¬ 
sential  oil ;  in  the  first  of  which  its  bitterness  resides, 
in  the  last,  a  narcotic  principle ;  hence  the  watery  ex¬ 
tract  is  not  possessed  of  the  nauseous  flavour  of  the 

*  Abies  ab  abeo,  quod  in  coelum  longe  abeat. 

t  The  Frankincense  of  the  ancients  was  the  Qlibanutn. 

}  From  oc  not ,  and  VtivloFf  pleasure. 

p  2 
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plant  but  retains  its  bitterness  almost  entire  ;  the 
narcotic  principle  is  therefore  dissipated  by  decoction, 
but  its  tonic  and  anthelmintic  properties  are  not  im¬ 
paired  by  the  process.  Med.  Uses.  The  whole 
plant  is  powerfully  antiseptic.  Infused  in  ale  it  forms 
the  beverage  known  by  the  name  of  Purl.  Its  powers 
as  a  vermifuge  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
Wormwood.  Incompatible  Substances.  Preci¬ 
pitates  are  produced  in  the  decoction  or  infusion  by 
Sulphate  of  Iron ,  Superacetate  of  Lead ,  and  some 
other  metallic  salts.  Tartarhed  Antimony  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  it.  Off:  Prep:  Extract:  Ab¬ 
sinth  :  D. 

ACACIiE  GUMMI.  L.  (Acacia  vera.)  Mimosa 
Nilotica.  E.D.  Gum  Arabic. 

Qualities.  It  is  dry,  brittle  and  insipid  ;  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  it  undergoes  no  other  change  than 
ioss  of  colour.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
in  every  proportion,  forming  a  viscid  solution,  (muci¬ 
lage).  One  part  dissolved  in  six  of  water  affords  a 
fluid  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  in  two  parts,  a 
medium  well  calculated  for  the  union  of  dry  powders. 
Gum  is  also  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  and  lime  water, 
as  well  as  in  vegetable  acids,  especially  vinegar,  with 
which  it  forms  a  mucilage  that  may  be  used  as  a  ce¬ 
ment,  like  the  watery  solution,  and  with  the  additi¬ 
onal  advantage  of  not  being  susceptible  of  mouldiness. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  aether  and  oils: 
for  a  farther  history  of  its  habitudes  see  Mucilage 
Acacias.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  demulcent  and  nutritious; 
although  it  appears  in  certain  states  of  the  body  to 
pass  through  the  bowels  without  change.  Officinal 
Preparations.  Mucilago  Acacice.  L.E.D.  Emv.l - 
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sio  Mimosas  Niloticce.  E.  Emulsio  Arabica.  D.  Mist, 
Corn.  ust.  L.D.  Mist.  Crctcc.  L.D.  Mist.  Moschi. 
L.  Confect.  Amygdal.  L.  Pulv.  Cret.  eo.  L.  Pulv. 
Tragacanth.  co.  L.  Trochisci  Carbonat.  Calcis  E, 
Troch.  Glycyrrh.  Glab.  E.  Track.  Glycrrli.  cum 
Opio.  E.  Troch.  Gummos  E.  Adulterations. 
Gum  Senegal  is  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  it, 
but  this  may  be  distinguished  by  its  clammy  and  te¬ 
nacious  nature,  like  the  gum  produced  in  this  country 
from  plum  or  cherry  trees,  whereas  genuine  gum 
arable  is  dry  and  brittle;  the  fraud  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

ACETICA.  L.E.D.  P reparations  of  Vinegar. 

These  preparations  consist  of  vegetable  principles 
dissolved  in  vinegar.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Accturn  Aromaticum.  E.  Acidum  Acctosum  campho - 
ratum.  E.  Medicated  vinegars  were  formerly  much 
extolled  ;  the  first  London  Dispensatory  contained  no 
fewer  than  ten,  at  present  the  number  is  reduced  to 
two,  viz.  Acctum  Colchici.  L.  Acclum  Seif  Ice.  L.E.D. 

ACET1S  HYDRARGYRI.  E.  Acetas  Ilydrar- 
gyri.  D.  Acetate  of  Mercury. 

Qualities.  Form ,  small  flaky  crystals;  Colour , 
silvery  white ;  Taste,  acrid.  Chemical  Composition. 
Acetic  A cid,  and  Oxyd  of  Mercury.  Solubility. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Forms  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  always  given  in  pills, *  it  is  how- 

*  Kfyser’s  Antivenereal  Puls  consist  of  this  mercurial  salt, 
triturated  with  Manna. 
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ever  seldom  used.  Dose,  gr.  j.  As  an  external  ap¬ 
plication,  a  solution  of  it,  in  the  proportion  of  g'rs.  ij. 
in  fgij  of  rose  water,  has  been  commended  as  a  cos¬ 
metic. 

’  i  * 

ACETOSiE  FOLIA.  L.E.  Rumex  Acetosa. 

Common  Sorrel  Leaves. 

Qualities.  Taste ,  grateful,  austere  and  acidu¬ 
lous.  Chemical  Composition.  Ail  its  qualities 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  Super-oxalate  of  Potass* 
In  France  the  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  the  use 
of  the  table. 

ACETOSELLA.  L.  Oxalis  Acetosella, 

Wood  Sorrel. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  the  pren 
ceding*,  depend  upon  Super-oxalate  of  Potass , 


ACETUM  /Acidu'm  Aceticum\  Vinegar , 
V  Impurum.  J 

Acidum  Acetosum,  E.  Acetum  Vini.  D. 


Qualities.  Too  well  known  to  require  descrip-* 
tion.*  Chemical  Composition.  Acetic  acid  largely 
diluted  with  water,  vegetable  gluten,  mucilage,  sugar, 
extractive  matter,  and  frequently  malic  and  tartaric 
acids,  together  with  small  proportions  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  potass,  and  alcohol.  Its  composi¬ 
tion  however  varies  according  to  the  fermented  liquor 
from  which  it  is  obtained  :  e.  g.  wine  yields  a  paler, 


*  Vinegar  quenches  the  thirst,  and  is  particularly  refreshing  after 
much  bodily  exertion.  It  was  this  property  that  invigorated  the  soldiers 
of  Hannibal  in  their  progress  over  the  Alps ;  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
Livy  meant  to  assert  that  the  rocks  were  dissolved  by  Vinegar;  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  only  metaphorical. 
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purer,  and  stronger  acid  than  fermented  malt  liquors 
or  solutions  of  sugar,  hence  the  superiority  of  that 
prepared  in  France  and  Italy.  Vinegar  is  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition,  or  to  become  mouldy, 
and  consequently  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy  it 
should  be  distilled ;  as  however  the  change  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  gluten,  it  may  if  boiled  be  kept 
for  a  much  longer  time,  and  if  powdered  animal  char¬ 
coal  be  previously  added,  it  will  become  quite  colour¬ 
less  like  distilled  vinegar,  and  that  without  being  im¬ 
paired  in  strength,  whereas  it  always  becomes  much 
weaker  by  distillation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  this  is  the  only  vegetable  acid,  except  the  Prussic , 
that  rises  in  distillation  in  combination  with  water. 

Adulterations.  Sulphuric  acid,  as  it  does  not 
produce  any  turbid  appearance  in  vinegar,  is  generally 
the  acid  selected  for  sharpening  it ;  but  here  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  caution  the  chemist  against  inferring  its 
presence  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  precipitate 
by  an  acetate  of  barytes,  as  stated  under  Acetic  Acid , 
since  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  sulphate  of  potass, 
so  often  present  in  common  vinegar,  would,  as  well  as 
free  sulphuric  acid,  produce  with  this  test  precipi¬ 
tates  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  To  avoid  therefore  this 
fallacy,  let  the  vinegar  be  assayed  for  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  following  manner;  saturate  a  given  quantity 
with  chalk,  add  distilled  water,  and  throw  the  whole 
upon  a  filtre  :  by  these  means  if  any  sulphuric  acid 
be  present,  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  will  be 
formed,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  usual  tests. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  the  vinegar  appear  strong¬ 
er,  acrid  vegetables,  as  grains  of  Paradise ,  berries  of 
Spurge  Flax,  Capsicum ,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  &c.  are 
sometimes  infused  in  it,  but  by  tasting  it  with  atten-* 
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tion,  the  pungency  of  such  substances  may  be  easily 
dete  ted.  For  the  other  adulterations,  see  Acidum 

Acetic  urn 

The  purest  vinegar  which  I  have  ever  examined  is 
that  manufactured  from  malt,  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  former  Editions  of  this  work  it  was 
stated,  that  a  Vinegar  had  of  late  years  appeared  in 
the  market  produced  from  the  distillation  of  wood, 
(Pyroligneous  Acid)  but  that  notwithstanding  its 
purification,  which  is  effected  by  forming  it  into  a  salt 
with  lime,  and  then  d  composing  this  salt  by  the  agency 
ofsuldiuric  acid,  it  still  retained  an  empyreumatic  fla¬ 
vour  by  which  it  might  be  easily  recognised  :  injustice 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy  &  Co. 
of  South  Lambeth,  I  now  beg  to  state  that  I  have 
lately  examined  various  specimens  of  this  acid  from 
their  manufactory,  and  that  I  find  it  free  from  those 
impurities  which  have  hitherto  constituted  an  insupe¬ 
rable  objection  to  its  introduction  into  medicine.  See 
Acidum  Aceticum . 

ACETUM  COLCHICI.  L.  Vinegar  of  Meadow 

Saffron. 

Vinegar  appears  to  be  a  solvent  of  the  acrid  and 
?7iedicinal  principle  which  resides  in  the  bulb  of  this 
plant.  Dose  f3ss  to  f3ij  in  any  bland  fluid.  See 

Colchici  Radix. 

ACETUM  SCILL2E.  L.E.D.  Vinegar  of  Squill, 

This  preparation  is  an  acetic  solution  of  the  acrid 
matter  of  the  Squill,  upon  which  its  medicinal  efficacy 
depend  .*  Dose  f3ss  to  f 3 i j .  in  cinnamon  or  mint 
water.  See  Scillas  Radix.  Form.  35.43.  104.  This 

*  This  is  a  very  ancient  preparation,  thus  Ausonius, 

“  Scillato  decies  si  cor  purgeris  aceto 
Anticipitesque  tuum  Samii  Lucomonis  acumen.'* 
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preparation,  as  well  as  the  Qxymcl \  deposits  when 
long  kept  a  precipitate  consisting  of  citrate  of  lime 
and  tannin ,  but  its  medicinal  efficacy  is  not  on  that 
account  impaired. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  L.  Acidum  Acestosum 
Distillatum.  E.  Acetum  Distillatum.  D. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Qualities.  Odour ,  fainter  and  less  agreeable 
than  common  vinegar  ( Acetum ) :  Taste ,  less  acid  ; 
Colour ,  none.  Specific  Gravity,  varies  from  1006 
to  1  0095.  Chemical  Composition.  Acetic  acid 
more  largely  diluted  than  that  in  vinegar,  with  very 
minute  portions  of  uncombined  mucilage  and  extrac¬ 
tive.  Solvent  Powers.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving 
all  those  vegetable  principles  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  Squill ,  Colchicum , 
and  in  several  Aromatics  and  Narcotics ,  its  acid  ap¬ 
pears  to  extend  its  solvent  powers;  at  the  same  time 
it  often  modifies  or  diminishes  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  substances,  as  for  instance  those  of  Narcotics; 
this  circumstance  considerably  limits  its  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  application  ;  when  however  it  is  employed  a 
portion  of  spirit  should  be  always  added,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  spontaneous  decomposition  to  wliicli  it 
is  liable,  and  the  acetic  compound  should  be  preserved 
in  stopped  bottles.  Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve 

true  resins,  but  it  has  some  action  on  gum  resins. 

_ 

Dr.  Powell  states  (  Translation  of  the  Pharmaeop  :  of 
London .  1815)  that  one  fluid  ounce  ought  to  dissolve 
at  least  thirteen  grains  of  white  marble;  or,  which  is 
equivalent  to  it,  39.67  grains  of  crystallized  Sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  Soda :  acid  of  this  strength  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  six  degrees  of  the  Revenue  Aceto^ 
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meter,  the  proportions  being  as  follow,  100  grains  of 
Pharmacopoeia  strength  will  saturate  8,68  grains  of 
crystallized  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda ;  100  grains  of 
acid  of  6°  of  the  Acetometer  will  saturate  8,70  grains 
of  that  salt.  Adulterations.  Sulphuric  Acid  may 
be  detected  by  a  precipitate  being  produced  on  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  barytes  :  this  test  however  will 
not  answer  for  its  detection  in  common  vinegar,  for 
the  reason  stated  under  that  article.  See  Acetum. 
The  presence  of  Nitric  Acid  may  be  discovered  by 
saturating  the  suspected  sample  with  pure  potass, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  treating  the  product 
with  a  highly  concentrated  alcohol,  the  acetate  of 
potass  will  be  thus  dissolved,  but  as  it  exerts  no 
action  on  the  Nitrate  it  w  ill  be  found  in  the  residuum, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  -its  deflagration,  when 
thrown  upon  burning  charcoal.  Copper  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  acid  assuming  a  blue  colour,  when  su¬ 
persaturated  with  ammonia  ;  and  Lead ,  by  a  solution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  producing  a  dark  coloured 
precipitate.  Tin  howmver  is  the  metal  with  which 
distilled  vinegar  is  more  usually  contaminated,  for  no 
vegetable  acid  will  act  upon  lead  while  any  tin  is 
present  in  the  mixture,  since  the  latter  being  more 
oxidable  than  the  former,  is  exclusively  dissolved. 

Pyrq-Ligxeous  Acid.  The  acetic  acid  from 
wood  has  lately  been  very  generally  introduced  to 
supersede  the  use  of  distilled  vinegar  for  the  purposes 
of  Medicine  and  the  Arts,  see  Acetum.  It  is  at  length 
found  to  be  capable  of  such  complete  separation  from 
all  foreign  matter  as  to  afford  a  perfectly  pure  acetic 
acid,  invariable  in  its  acidifying  power,  and  immuta¬ 
ble  in  its  chemical  properties.  The  purified  Pyro~> 
ligneous  acid,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Beau foy  &  Co, 
of  South  Lambeth,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  u  I/n- 
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proved  Distilled  Vinegar ,”  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  taste,  as  well  as  colour  and  sediment;  and 
it  forms  a  limpid  and  colourless  solution  with  ammo¬ 
nia.  The  common  distilled  vinegar  of  the  shops  varies 
essentially  in  strength  as  well  as  purity,  dilFering  in 
acidifying  power  from  SO  to  40  per  cent,  in  value  :  it 
is  sometimes  7  degrees,  and  at  others  less  than  5,  by 
the  Revenue  Acetometer;*  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  an  uniform  article  for  medical 
application,  a  difficulty  which  the  introduction  of  the 
pi/ro-ligneous  acid  seems  calculated  to  overcome,  as 
it  may  be  procured  from  the  manufacturers  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  concentration,  from  6  degrees  of  the  Acetome- 
ter,  or  2*898  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  to  130  de¬ 
grees,  or  63*09  per  cent,  of  acid ;  and  even  of  still 
higher  strength  if  required ;  ttheir  common,  or  Proof 
acid  is  about  equivalent  in  strength  to  that  of  the  best 
Malt  Vinegar,  of  which  100  parts  will  saturate  14f 
parts  of  crystallized  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda,  and  conse¬ 
quently  contains  somewhat  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  real 
acid,  and  will  require  at  least  one  half  part  of  water 
to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  the  best  common  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar.  It  is  found  that  acetic  acid  of  45  per 
cent,  real  acid,  dissolves  Camphor  and  the  Essential 
Oils  very  readily. 

Concentrated  Acetic  Acid.  Acidum  Acetosum 
Forte,  E.  Acidum  Aceticum.  D. 

Radical  Vinegar ,  has  not  retained  its  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  distilled  vinegar,  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  the  degree  of  concentration 
and  purity,  is  deemed  sufficiently  strong  for  all  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  Since  however  it  possesses 

*  This ‘instrument  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Taylors  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  purpose;  the  principle  consists  in  first  forming  a  neutral  salt  with 
dry  hydrate  of  lime  and  the  acid  to  be  examined,  and  then  taking  the 
tpecific  gravity  of  the  solution. 
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peculiar  chemical  habitudes,  it  claims  some  notice  in 
this  work.  The  concentrated  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  acetic  salts,  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  volatile, 
and  when  heated  with  free  access  of  air,  it  takes  tire 
very  readily.  Its  solvent  powers  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  distilled  vinegar;  it  is  capable  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  camphor,  resins,  and  essential  oils*'  copiously,  but 
they  are  precipitated  by  dilution  :  it  combines  with 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  species  of  ether;  with  water  it 
unites  in  any  proportion,  heat  being  evolved  by  the 
mixture.  Gold,  platina,  glass,  and  earthenware,  can 
alone  retain  this  acid  without  being  corroded. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  L.E.D.  Benzoic  Acid. 

Qualities.  See  Powell's  Translation  of  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  Oeficinal  Preparations.  Tinctura 
Cam phorce  composila.  L.D.  Tinct :  Opii  Ammoniat : 
E.  Impurities.  The  crystals  ought  to  possess  a 
brilliant  white  colour  ;  they  should  be  entirely  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  and  when  subjected  to  heat  they  should 
be  volatilized  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

*  Henry’s  Aromatic  Vinegar  is  merely  an  acetic  solution  of  cam¬ 
phor,  oil  of  cloves,  of  lavender,  and  of  rosemary.  A  preparation  of  this 
kind  may  be  extemporaneously  made  by  putting  3  j  of  Acetate  of  Potass 
into  a  phial  with  a  few  drops  of  some  fragrant  oil,  and  m  xx  of  Sulphu¬ 
ric  Acid. 

Thieves  Vin  egar,  or  Marseilles  Vinegar,  is  a  pleasant  solution 
of  essential  oils  and  camphor,  in  vinegar  ;  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
has  given  a  formula  for  its  preparation  under  the  title  of  “  Acctum  Aro- 
maticumP  The  repute  of  this  preparation  as  a  prophylactic  in  conta¬ 
gious  fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  confession  of  four  thieves, 
who,  duiing  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead  bodies  with 
perfect  security,  and  who  upon  being  arrested  stated  on  condition 
of  their  being  spared,  that  the  use  of  Aromatic  Vinegar  had  preserved 
them  from  the  influence  of  contagion.  It  is  on  this  account  sometimes 
called  “  Le  Vinaigre  de  quatre  voleurs .”  The  French  Codex  has  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  an  acetic  infusion  of  various  aromatic 
herbs  and  camphor,  which  is  termed  “  Acetum  Aromaticum  AlliatumP 
seu  “  Antis eptieum%  vulgo  “  des  Qaatre  Voleurs .”  p.  108. 
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ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  L.  Citric  Acid. 

Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals  which  are  rhomboidal 
prisms,  white,  semi-transparent,  and  persistent.  Taste , 
extremely  acid,  almost  caustic.  Solubility.  f§j  of 
cold  water  dissolves  3  x,  but  if  boiling-,  gij.  gj  of  the 
crystals  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  about  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  pint  of  lemon  juice,  the  solution  however 
if  kept  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  The 
following  table  of  equivalents  may  be  found  of  prac¬ 
tical  use  ;  the  author  is  aware  that  they  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  agree  with  the  proportions  of  Dr.  Haygarth, 
but  they  are  the  results  of  careful  and  repeated  expe¬ 
riments,  and  as  such  they  are  submitted  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

EQUIVALENT  PROPORTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  CITRIC 
ACID  AND  LEMON  JUiCE,  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
NEUTRALIZATION  OF  ALKALINE  SALTS. 


Citric  Acid. 

Lemon  Juice. 

A  Scruple 

of  Alkalies. 

grs.  x. 

f  3  Hj 

Carbonate 
of  Potass 

grs.  xv 

f  5  i»j 

Sub-Carbonate 
of  Potass 

grs.  xxv. 

f  3  vij 

Sub  Carbonate  ofE 
Ammonia 

These  alkaline  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the 
oxalic ,  tartaric ,  and  the  stronger  mineral  acids ,  and 
by  the  solutions  of  lime  and  barytes.  Formulae 
35.  51.  59.  75. 


A  Cl 


Citric  acid  decomposes  the  following  salts,  vtz. 
The  Alkaline  and  Earthy  Carbonates  ;  the  Alkaline  and 
metallic  Acetates  ;  the  Sulphurcts  of  Earths  and  Al¬ 
kalies,  and  Alkaline  Soaps.  It  curdles  the  milk  of  mod 
animals,  hut  it  does  not  produce  that  effect  on  human 
milk,  whether  applied  hot  or  cold.  Adulterations. 
Tartaric  Acid ,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  mixed,  may 
be  detected  by  adding*  to  the  solution  Tartrate  of  Potass, 
which  will  instantly  form  with  it  an  insoluble  super¬ 
tartrate,  and  precipitate  in  granular  crystals.  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  is  known  by  the  superacetate  oflead  pro¬ 
ducing  a  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Muriatic 
Acid  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  manner,  substi¬ 
tuting  only  an  acidulous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  the  superacetate  oflead.  The  presence  of  Oxalic 
Acid  may  be  inferred,  if  the  solution,  when  added  to 
that  of  sulphate  of  lime,  produce  a  precipitate.  Malic 
acid  has  the  power  of  precipitating  silver,  mercury, 
and  lead,  from  their  solutions  in  nitric  acid,  but  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  can  arise  from  this  circumstance, 
for  the  fact  of  its  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  lime  will 
prevent  every  chance  of  accidental  intrusion,  and  its 
price  at  once  secures  us  against  its  fraudulent  intro¬ 
duction  ;  it  might  moreover  be  easily  detected  by 
throwingthesuspected  precipitate  upon  burning  coals, 
when  it  would  be  decomposed.  The  juices  of  many 
other  fruits  besides  the  lemon  and  lime,  will  furnish 
the  citric  acid  in  abundance,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
them  by  a  similar  process;  e.  g.  Vaccinium  oxy- 
cocus,  the  Cranberry  ;  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird's 
Cherry ;  Dulcamara  Solanum,  the  berry  of  the 
Nightshade  ;  Cyxosbatus,  vel  Rosa  Canina,  the 
hep  or  fruit  of  the  Wild  Briar.  There  are  many 
plants  whose  juices  contain  combinations  of  the 
Citric  and  Malic  acids  in  considerable  abundance, 
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such  as  Fit ag aria  Vesca,  the  Wood  Strawberry /, 
and  the  common  Raspberry ;  Ribes  Rdbrum,  the 
Red  Gooseberry;  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  the 
Bilberry ;  Crataegus  Aria,  the  Hawthorn;  Prunes 
Cerasus,  the  Black  Cherry ,  &c.  This  tact  is 
interesting,  since  the  juices  of  such  fruits  have  been 
long  known  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  the 
tartar eous  incrustations  on  the  teeth. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  L.E.D. 

Muriatic  Acid . 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity 
3*16,  a  fiuidounce  of  which  weighs  about  527  grains, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Powell  ought,  when  diluted, 
to  dissolve  220  grains  of  limestone.  Odour ,  strong 
and  pungent;  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  emits  white 
fumes.  Taste ,  intensely  sour  and  caustic;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  the  weakest  of  the  three  mineral  acids ;  and  no 
remarkable  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  by 
dilution.  Chemical  Composition.  The  liquid 
acid  is  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  water; 
when  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*16,  according  to  Davy,  it  con¬ 
tains  S2'32  per  cent  of  the  gas,  which  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  shewn  to  be  a  compound  of  Chlorine 
(Oxy -muriatic  acid)  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes. 
It  has  therefore  received  a  name  expressive  of  its 
composition,  and  is  called  Hydro-chloric*  acid.  We 
accordingly  find  that  the  former  element  is  disengaged 

*  This  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the 
constant  changes  in  chemical  nomenclature  ;  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  term  Hydra  was  prefixed  to  Muriatic  Acid ,  as  an  epithet 
expressive  of  the  presence  of  water ,  whereas  the  same  word  is  now 
used  to  denote  the  existence  of  Hydrogen  as  one  of  its  elements. 
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from  muriatic  acid  by  adding*  any  substance  capable* 
of  uniting  with  its  hydrogen.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Chlorine ,  we  may  take  three  parts  of 
common  salt,  one  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
rather  less  than  three  of  strong  -sulphuric  acid.* 
Accounts  have  been  received  from  Spain,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  contagion  which  reigned  in  that 
country,  the  inhabitants  always  escaped  in  those 
houses  where  fumigations  of  chlorine  had  been  used. 
Muriatic  acid  gas  has  also  been  strongly  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  it  may  be  easily  evolved  by 
pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt.  If  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  be  mixed,  a  mutual  decomposition  takes 
place,  of  which  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  are 
the  results;  this  constitutes  u  nitre-muriatic  acid,’7 
the  Aqua  regia,  of  the  older  chemists.  A  bath  acidu¬ 
lated  with  an  acid  of  this  kind  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
liver  in  particular,  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in 
general.  On  the  possible  influence  of  this  bath,  I 
would  beg  to  make  one  observation,  that  the  extensive 
application  of  a  dilute  acid  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
is  capable  of  affecting  the  bowels.  I  have  witnessed 
such  an  effect  from  sponging  with  vinegar  and  water. 
In  this  way  the  acidulated  bath  may  occasionally  pro¬ 
duce  benefit,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive 
bow  it  can  be  indebted  for  its  utility  to  any  other  mode 
of  operation.  (S ee  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Artsy 
No.  2.)  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Muriatic  acid 


*  Dr.  Powell  directs  only  two  parts  of  acid,  but  this  is  evidently  too 
little,  for  it  appears  by  Dr.  Wollaston’s  scale,  that  3  parts  of  salt  require 
of  oil  of  vitriol  for  their  decomposition  ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  Oxide  of  Manganese  will  require  a  farther  addition  to  convert  it 
into  a  Sulphate. 
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should  be  administered  in  some  bland  fluid,  as  barley 
water,  gruel,  &c,  (Formula  S5).  I  have  uniformly 
exhibited  it  with  success  in  the  most  malignant  cases 
of  typhus  and  scarlatina,  during  several  years  extensive 
practice  in  the  Westminster  Hospital.  See  Part  1, 
page  117.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  apportion 
its  dose  in  a  leaden  or  pewter  spoon.  The  antiseptic 
properties  ofthis  acid  have  been  long  known;  SirWm. 
Fordyce  relates  that  a  a  dry-salter”  acquired  a  large 
fortune  from  possessing  a  secret  that  had  enabled 
him  to  send  out  provisions  to  India  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation  than  any  others  of  the  trade ;  his 
secret  consisted  in  adding  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  to  the  contents  of  each  cask.  After  a  copious 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  it  is  in  my  experience  the 
best  remedy  for  preventing  the  generation  of  worms  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  infusion  of  quassia,  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  is  the  best  vehicle. 
Dose  fl|x  to  xl,  frequently  repeated.  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  where  the  permanent  influence  of  an 
acid  is  required,  a  mineral  one  should  be  always  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  such  bodies  appear  to  be  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  digestive  process,*  and  are  incapable  of 
being  decomposed  by  it;  whereas  on  the  contrary  it 
seems  probable  that  the  organs  of  assimilation  have 
command  over  those  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  gene¬ 
rally  decompose  them.  Dr.  Marcet  has  very  judi¬ 
ciously  noticed  this  fact  in  his  luminous  work  on  the 
treatment  of  calculi,  and  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
some  farther  observations  upon  this  subject,  which 
may  be  of  practical  value,  under  the  article  Potasses 

*  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  .  fact  in  the  German 
“  Eftheme rides the  case  of  a  person  is  described  who  had  taken  so 
much  Elixir  of  Vitriol  that  his  keys  were  rusted  in  his  pocket,  by  the 
transudation  of  the  acid  through  his  skin. 
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Aecias.  Adulterations.  Sulphuric  acid  is  de- 
tooted  by  diluting  the  acid  with  six  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  which  occasions  a  white  precipitate  if  any  be 
present.  Iron ,  by  saturating  a  diluted  portion  with 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  prussiate  of  potass, 
which  will  indicate  its  presence  by  a  blue  precipitate. 
Copper ,  by  the  production  of  a  blue  colour  when  su¬ 
persaturated  with  ammonia.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the 
acid  usually  met  with  in  commerce,  may  depend  either 
upon  the  presence  of  iron,  vegetable  extractive,  or  u 
small  portion  of  chlorine. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  L.E.D.  Nitric  Add. 

Aqua  Fortis. 

Qualities.  A  limpid  liquid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*500, 
a  Huid-ounce  of  which  is  equal  to  about  11  drachms  1 
scruple  by  weight,  and  ought  to  decompose  of  pure 
limestone  an  ounce;  it  emits  white  fumes  of  a  suffo¬ 
cating  odour.  Taste ,  extremely  acid;  it  is  highly 
corrosive,  and  tinges  the  skin  indelibly  yellow, 
Chemical  Composition.  When  ofthe  sp.  gr.  1-500, 
it  contains  74*895  per  cent,  of  dry  acid  (whose  ultimate 
elements  are  one  portion  of  nitrogen  and  five  of 
oxygen)  the  compliment  25*105  parts  is  water.  It  is 
decomposed  with  violent  action  by  all  combustibles, 
and  when  mixed  jvith  volatile  oils,  it  causes  their 
inflammation.  It  boils  at  210,  and  when  its  specific 
gravity  is  below  1*4,  it  is  strengthened,  when  stronger 
than  1*45  it  is  weakened  by  ebullition.  Uses.  It  is 
employed  only  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent.  Adul¬ 
terations.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  a 
precipitate  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate 


bf  barytes ;  in  the  application  however  of  ibis  test, 
Mr.  Hume  has  shewn  that  unless  this  as  well  as  the 
nitric  acid  he  diluted,  a  precipitate  will  occur, 
although  sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  present;  a 
circumstance  which  depends  upon  the  barytic  salt 
employed  yielding  its  Water  of  solution  to  the  acid 
under  examination,  and  becoming  insoluble.  Muriatic 
acid  is  discovered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  affording  a 
precipitate  at  first  white,  but  becoming  coloured  by 
exposure  to  light;  the  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  perfectly 
colourless,  but  to  preserve  it  in  such  a  state  it  must 
be  closely  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  it 
Will  soon  be  con\erted  into  the  nitrous  kind. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  D1LUTUM.  L, 
Acidum  Nitrosum  Dilutum.  E.D. 

Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  proportion  of 
water  directed  for  the  dilution  of  this  acid,  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  different  phdrniacopceias  ;  that  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  Edinburgh;  Dublin,  and  former 
London  formulae,  being  in  strength  to  that  of  (lie  pre¬ 
sent  Pharmacopoeia  of  London,  as  4  to  1.  Dose  Tijx 
to  xl.  This  acid  is  a  very  powerful  antiphlogistic 
remedy;  it  has  been  much  extolled  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  and  in  syphilis.  Mr.  Pearson  however  observes 
that  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  it  in  any  form  of  lues 
venerea,  although  it  may  be  often  serviceable  in  re- 
straining  the  progress  of  the  disease  when  an  impaired 
constitution  or  other  circumstances  render  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  mercury  improper;  when  sufficiently  dilute, 
it  forms  an  excellent  lotion  for  old  indolent  ulcers. 


A  Cl  DU  M  NITROSUM.  E.  D.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Qualities.  A  liquid  emitting  fumes  of  a  flame 
red  colour,  and  of  a  very  pungent  and  remarkable 
odour.  The  acid  is  either  blue,  green,  straw  coloured, 
clear  orange-yellow,  or  deep  orange-yellow,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  nitrous  acid  gas*  with  which  it 
is  charged.  Chemical  Composition.  This  acid  is 
improperly  denominated  Nitrous ,  for  it  is  nitric  acid, 
holding  nitrous  acid  gas  loosely  combined  ;  by  dilution 
this  last  constituent  is  disengaged,  and  the  acid,  after 
passing  through  a  succession  of  different  colours,  be¬ 
comes  pure  nitric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  effects  the  same  changes. 

ACIDUM  SULPIIUKICUM.  L.E.D. 

t 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oil  of  Vitriol ,  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  thick  liquid  of  an  oily  con¬ 
sistence,  sp.  gr.  T85;  a  fluid-ounce  weighs  a  fraction 
of  a  grain  more  than  fourteen  drachms.  Colour  none, 
but  it  acquires  a  brown  tinge  from  the  smallest  portion 
of  carbonaceous  matter  ;  mere  exposure  to  the  air  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  ii  consequence  of  the  acid 
disorganizing  and  carbonating  the  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved  ought 
not  to  have  stoppers  of  cork,  but  those  of  glass.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Like  the  other  mineral  acids, 
it  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  state  with- 


*  Nitrous  add  gas  is  %  combination  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen. 
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out  water;  according  to  Davy,  the  composition  of  the 
strongest  acid  may  be  thus  expressed  :  sulphur  SO, 
oxygen  45,  water  17.  It  has  a  very  powerful  affinity 
for  water,  and  produces  when  mixed  with  it  a  very 
considerable  heat;  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it 
imbibes  at  least  seven  times  its  own  weight  of  water, 
and  so  rapidly  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  month  ; 
when  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*85,  it  rises  in  vapour  at  about 
550°,  and  distill s  unaltered,  whereas  weaker  acids  by 
being  boiled  lose  water,  and  are  brought  to  that 
degree  of  concentration;  when  diluted  with  12  or  IS 
per  cent  of  water,  an  acid  results  of  the  sp.  gr.  T780, 
and  in  this  state  of  dilution  it  boils  at  435°,  and 
freezes  sooner  than  water;  a  knowledge  of  this 
curious  fact  suggests  to  the  prudent  chemist  an  im¬ 
portant  precaution ;  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  Chemical 
jEssays,  vol.  ii.  relates  the  occurrence  of  a  terrible 
accident  which  happened  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  not  having  been  attended  to; — “  Carboy 
after  carboy  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  acid  in  the 
act  of  freezing,  and  had  not  the  packed  carboys  that 
remained  been  immediately  immersed  in  tepid  water, 
not  a  single  one  would  have  escaped  the  general 
wreck.” 

Adulterations.  The  ordinary  acid  of  the  shops 
contains  in  general  3  or  4  per  cent  of  saline  matter, 
which  consists  of  about  two-thirds  of  sulphate  of  potass, 
and  one-third  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Dr.  Ure  observes, 
that  even  more  is  occasionally  found  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  of  nitre  to  remove  the  brown  colour 
given  to  the  acid  by  carbonaceous  matter;  the  amount 
of  adulterations  he  observes,  may  be  readily  deter¬ 
mined  by  evaporating  a  definite  weight  of  the  acid  in 
a  small  capsule  of  platinum  ;  these  impurities  however 
in  a  medical  point  are  immaterial,  since  they  are  at 
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qnce  separated  by  dilution,  but  in  a  commercial  sense 
they  deserve  attention,  as  their  presence  considerably 
increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  ;  Dr.  Ure  is 
of  opinion  that  genuine  commercial  acid  should  never 
exceed  18485,  and  that  any  density  beyond  this  is  the 
effect  of  saline  contamination.  (Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts ,  No.  7.) 

ACIDUM  SULPHURIC  DM  DILUTUM.  L.E.D, 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

By  the  dilution  of  this  acid  two  objects  are  accent 
plished, — it  is  purified,  and  its  dose  is  more  easily 
apportioned  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  of  regret  that 
the  strength  of  this  preparation  should  so  materially 
vary  in  the  different  Pharmacopoeias, 

After  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  sediment  ought  to  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  water  employed  for  the 
purpose  should  be  distilled,  for  although  it  be  in  its 
purest  natural  state,  if  will  nevertheless  contain  im¬ 
pregnations  capable  o>f  affecting  the  acid.  Uses.  In 
addition  to  the  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant  virtues 
which  it  posseses  in  common  with  the  other  mineral 
acids,  it  has  astringent  properties  that  render  it  a 
most  valuable  medicine,  especially  in  weakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  colliquative 
sweats,  and  in  internal  haemorragy ;  in  Epistaxis  and 
Hernopthysis  it  was  Sydenham’s  favourite  remedy; 
on  the  same  account,  when  sufficiently  dilute,  it  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  collyriunt  in  the  atonic 
stages  of  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in  protracted 
gonorrhoea.  Dose  D|x  to  xl.  To  prevent  it  from 
injuring  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  it  may  be  sucked 
through  a  quill,  and  the  mouth'  should  be  carefully 
washed  after  each  dose.  See  Form.  95.  Officinal 

i  •  *  i  r»  5  .•  \  i  V  •  v  ^  ,  *  •»  n  i*  3 "  T.  .  i  >  *  i 
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Preparations.  Acidum  S u Iphuricum  A romaticum . * 
E.  Jnfusum  Bosce.  L. 

ADEPS  PRiEPARATA.  L.  Adeps  Sui  Scrofjs, 
mlgo  Axungia  Porcina.  E.  Adeps  Suillus  Pra> 

PARATUS.  D. 

Prepared  Hog's  Lard .  Fat.  Axunge  A 

Qualities.  Consistence ,  soft  or  nearly  semifluid. 
Odour  and  Taste ,  none;  at  97°  it  melts.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  bodies 
which  appear  to  exist  together  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
mixture,  viz.  Stearin  (from  crftxp  tallow)  which  is 
w  hite,  brittle,  and  in  appearance  somewhat  resembling 
wax ;  and  Elain  (from  sWov,  oil)  very  similar  to 
vegetable  oil  in  appearance,  and  is  liquid  at  596. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Braconnot,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Elain  is  to  that  of  Stearin ,  in  hog’s  lard, 
62 :  38.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  alcohol ;  with  the  alkalies  it  unites  and  forms 
ioaps.  Incompatible  Substances.  Extracts , 
Spirituous  Preparations ,  Tinctures ,  and  Infusions , 
are  incapable  of  uniting  perfectly  with  lard,  without 
some  intermedium ;  the  following  substances  on  the 
contrary  are  capable  of  contracting  with  it  a  most 
intimate  union.  1,  All  dry  powders ,  whether  of  a 

vegetable  or  mineral  nature.  2.  Fixed  and  Volatile 
© 

Oils.  3.  Balsams.  4.  Camphor .  5.  Soaps,  it  is 
principally  employed  in  the  formation  of  ointments, 
plasters,  and  liniments. 

*•  Elixir  of  Vitriol.  The  Preparation  sold  under  this  name  is  the 
Acid:  Sul-fih :  Atomat.  £.  and  is  imperfectly  aetherial  in  its  nature.  It  is 
a  o-rateful  medicine.  A.  spurious  article  is  often  sold  for  it,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  diluted  acid,  coloured  by  the  addition  of  a  tincture. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  state,  that  the  term  Elixir  is  of  Arabian 
origin,  viz.  Elechschir ,  or  Ehhcir,  i.  £.  an  Essence,  or  pure  mass  without 
any  dregs. 

f  Axunge,  from  its  being  used  as  the  grease  of  wheels,  ab  Axe  rotarurp 

<ju<e  uftgauntur. 
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yERUGO.  L.D.  /Sub-acetas  Cupri\  Sub-acetis 

\  Impura .  /  Cupiu.  E. 

Verdigris. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  dry  mass  composed  of  minute 
crystals,  not  deliquescent;  Colour ,  bluish-green.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Several  constituents  enter  into 
its  composition,  viz.  Acetate  and  sub-acetate  of  copper, 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  copper  partly  metallic  and 
partly  oxidized  ;  it  contains  also  the  stalks  of  grapes 
and  other  extraneous  substances.  Solubility, 
Boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  part,  and  produces  in  it 
a  chemical  change,  by  transforming  one  portion  of  the 
swfr-acetate  into  the  soluble  acetate,  and  another  into 
an  oxyd  of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  ;  with  cold 
water  this  substance  demeans  itself  differently,  the 
acetate  is  dissolved  by  it,  whilst  that  portion  which  is 
in  the  state  of  sw&-salt  remains  suspended  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  green  powder.  Vinegar  converts  all  the 
JFrugo  into  a  soluble  acetate,  this  liquid  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  employed  for  favouring  vomiting  in 
cases  where  an  overdose  has  been  swallowed,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  p.  13 8. 
Sulphuric  acid  poured  on  powdered  verdigris  decom¬ 
poses  it  with  effervescence,  and  vapours  of  acetic  acid, 
are  disengaged.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Duval  and  Orfila,  that  sugar  exercises 
a  chemical  action  on  it,  by  which  its  solubility  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  that  on  this  account  it  acts  as  a  specific 
against  its  poisonous  effects.  Uses.  It  is  so  uncertain 
and  violent  in  its  operation  that  it  is  rarely  employed, 
except  externally,*  when  it  acts  as  a  powerful  deter- 

*  Dr.  Smellome’s  Ointment  for  the  Eyes.  It  assists  of  half 
a  drachm  of  Verdigris  finely  powdered  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  then 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  yellow  Basilicon,  ( Ceratum  Resins ,  P.  L.) 
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ircnt,  and  mild  escliarotic;  and  in  the  form  of  oint*? 
nient,  is  a  valuable  application  for  many  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  the  aggravated  kinds  of  Tetter. 
Officinal  Preparations.  JErugo  Prceparata,  D. 
JLinimentum  JEruginis.  L.  D.  Adulterations, 
There  is  a  spurious  article  sold  under  the  name  of 
English  Verdigris ,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  triturated  with  super-acetate  of  lead;  and  to 
make  the  fraud  still  more  complete,  the  soft  mass  is 
mixed  with  the  stalks  of  Raisins,  (see  Page  163.) 

iETHER  SULPHURICUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 

Rectified  Sulphuric  1 Ether . 

Qualities.  A  colourless  liquid  of  sp:  gr:  739. 
Odour ,  pungent  and  fragrant ;  it  is  highly  volatile,  and 
when  perfectly  free  from  alcohol  it  boils  at  98°;  it  is 
extremely  inflammable,  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  remembered  when  it  is  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  by  candle  light.  Chemical  Composition. 
When  pure  it  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car¬ 
bon  ;  the  rectified  aether  however  still  contains  some 
water  and  alcohol,  for  Lovitz  obtained  an  aether  of  632. 
Solubility.  One  part  requires  for  its  solution  ten 
of  water ;  with  alcohol  and  ammonia  it  unites  in  every 
proportion.  Solvent  Powers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  solvents  known  in  vegetable  chemistry,  as  it 
dissolves  balsams,  resins,  gum-resins,  wax,  camphor, 
extractive,  &c. ;  it  takes  up  about  a  twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  but  it  exerts  no  solvent  power  upon 
the  fixed  alkalies.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  any 
liquid  vehicle,  if  in  decoctions  or  infusions,  they  should 
be  previously  cooled.  See  Formula  108,  110,  Ill, 
Medical  Uses.  It  is  highly  valuable  as  a  diffusible 
stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dose,  f^ss 
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to  fgij,  which,  in  order  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the 
remedy,  must  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  iEther, 
independent  of  such  virtues,  has  another  valuable 
property  consequent  upon  its  rapid  evaporation,  that 
of  producing  cold  and  dryness;  it  is  therefore  when 
externally  applied  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  a  most 
powerful  refrigerant,  and  has  proved  valuable  in 
scalds  or  burns,  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of  stran¬ 
gulated  hernia,  and  in  diminishing  excessive  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  brain  :  if  however  it  be  so  confined,  that 
its  rapid  evaporation  is  prevented,  a.  very  opposite 
effect  is  produced,  and  it  proves  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  even  vesicatory.  With  regard  to  the  other  pro¬ 
perty  incidental  to  it,  that  of  producing'  dryness,  1 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  any 
pharmaceutical  purpose ;  the  fact  may  be  satisfactorily 
shewn  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  by  rincing  with 
asther  a  phial,  to  the  interior  of  which  drops  of  water 
obstinately  adhere,  when  by  exposing  it  to  a  current  of 
air,  it  will  be  completely  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
may  be  noticed  in  this  place  that  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  aethers  evaporates  instantaneously,  and 
produces  a  degree  of  cold  considerably  below  0  of 
Favenheit.  Adulterations  and  Impurities.  Its 
specific  gravity  affords  the  best  indication  of  its  purity ; 
Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitation  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  barytes,  and  by  its  red¬ 
dening  the  colour  of  litmus ;  Alcohol ,  by  its  forming 
with  phosphorus  a  milky  instead  of  a  limpid  solution. 
M.  Gay  Lussac  has  observed  that  when  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  without  disturbance,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition,  and  that  acetic  acid,  per¬ 
haps  some  alcohol,  and  a  particular  oil,  are  produced 
from  it. 
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ALCOHOL.*  L.D.  Alcohol .  Ardent  Spirit. 

Qualities.  A  transparent,  and  colourless  liquid 
pf  the  specific  gravity  *815. ;  it  does  not  become  solid 
by  any  known  diminution  of  temperature;  it  boils 
at  176°.  and  if  water  be  added,  its  boiling*  point  is 
proportionally  raised  ;  hence,  says  Dr.  Henry,  the 
temperature  at  which  it  boils  is  not  a  bad  test  of  its 
strength ;  it  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  leaving  no  residue.  Chemical  Composition. 
Alcohol,  in  a  state  of  complete  purity,  consists  of  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  proportions  not  hitherto? 
determined  with  accuracy;  this  preparation  however 
contains  7  per  cent  of  water ;  Lovitz  and  Saussure  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  it  at  a  specific  gravity  of  *791, 
which  may  be  considered  as  nearly  pure.  Alcohol 
unites  chemically  with  water  ;  and  caloric  is  evolved 
during  this  union  ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  water 
in  mixtures  of  different  specific  gravities,  may  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Gilpin’s  tables,  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions ,  1794,  or  Nicholson’s  Journal ,  4/o.  vol.  J. 
The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has  no  process  for  the 
preparation  of  alcohol,  but  it  most  incorrectly  assigns 
the  title  to  that  which  is  the  “  Rectified  Spirit”  of 
the  other  Colleges.  Solvent  Powers.  Alcohol 
dissolves  soap;  vegetable  extract;  sugar;  p.xafic, 
camphoric,  tartaric,  gallic,  and  benzoic  acids  ;  volatile 
oils;  resins,  and  balsams;  it  combines  also  with  sul¬ 
phur,  and  the  pure  fixed  alkalies,  but  not  with  their 
carbonates  :  for  its  other  habitudes,  and  applications, 
see  Spiritus  jRcctificatus , 

*  Alcohol  is  a  term  of  Alchymical  origin,  and  signified  the  pure 
substance  of  bodies,  separated  by  sublimation  from  the  impure  particles, 
as  Alcohol  Anllmeuu. 
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ALLII  RADIX.  L.E.D.  Allium  Sativum. 

Garlic . 

Qualities.  This  bulbous  root  has  when  recent 
a  foetid  smell,  and  acrid  taste,  which  are  extracted  by 
Watery  infusion;  by  decoction  they  are  nearly  lost ; 
by  expression,  the  root  furnishes  almost  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  a  limpid  juice,  and  by  distillation,  an 
odorous  acrid  essential  oil  is  procured,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sulphur  may  be  detected.  Garlic  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  analogy  to  squill  and  onion,  and  like  them, 
exerts  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  stimu- 

|  Garlic,  Leeks,  and  Onions  constitute  a  tribe  of  culinary  vegetables 
that  has  undergone  great  vicissitudes  in  reputation  :  amongst  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  Onion  and  Leek  were  esteemed  as  divinities,  thus  Juvenal. 

<!  O  sanctas  gentes  quibus  hrec  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina  !” 

while,  by  the  Greeks,  Garlic  was  detested,  although  their  husbandmen 
had  been  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  the  habit  of  eating  it, 
winch  vEmilius  Macer  explains  by  supposing  that  its  strong  odour  was 
useful  in  driving  away  the  venomous  serpents  and  insects  by  which  they 
Were  infested. 

Horace  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  3d  Epo<k>  which  he  composed  in 
consequence  of  having  been  made  violently  sick  by  Garlic  at  a  supper 
with  Mecasnas. 

u  Ci cutis  Allium  nocentius 
O  dura  Messorum  ilia  !’* 

The  most  powerful  antidotes  to  the  flavour  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables 
are  the  aromatic  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Umbellifer®  ;  thus  the 
disagreeable  odour  of  a  person’s  breath  after  the  ingestion  of  an  onion 
is  best  counteracted  by  Parsley ;  and  if  Leek  or  Garlic  be  mixed  with  a, 
combination  of  aromatic  ingredients,  its  virulence  will  be  greatly  miti-i 
gated  and  corrected,  nor  does  the  fact  seem  to  have  escaped  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  husbandman  in  Virgil, 

“  Allia ,  Serpyllumque,  herbas  contuudit  olentes.” 

IL clog-  2.  line  1 1  • 

r  And  the  fact  itself  offers  an  additional  illustration  of  the  important 
principle  of  combination  discussed  at  page  104  of  the  present  worl$. 
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lant  operation ;  it  is  however  but  rarely  used  in  mo¬ 
dern  practice,  as  it  possesses  no  superiority  over  re¬ 
medies  less  nauseous  and  objectionable  ;  the  bruised 
root,  externally  applied,  is  highly  stimulant,  and  ru¬ 
befacient.  Officinal  Preparation.  Si/riipus 

Aim.  d.* 

ALOES  EXTRACT UM.  Aloes . 

There  are  three  species  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz, 

1.  Aloe  Spicata.  L.  Socotorina,  D.  rSocotorhle  Aloes 

Perfo  LIATA.  E.  Cape  Aloes 

2. Al6eV ULG  ARIS.L.  Hepatica.E.I).  /  Common  or 

S  Barbadoes  Aloes 

S.  Aloe  Cab  a  lina.  Fetid,  Cabaline,  /  Employed  only 
Ol’  Horse  Aloes*  /  by  Farriers. 

Qualities.  The  above  varieties  of  aloes  differ  in 
their  purity,  and  likewise  in  tkeir  sensible  qualities; 
the  Socotorine  is  the  purest,  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour ;  the  Barbadoes  is  in  large 
masses,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  having  an  odour  much 
stronger  and  less  pleasant ;  the  Cabaline  is  still  more 
impure,  and  less  powerful.  All  the  kinds  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  w  hich  in  the  Soco¬ 
torine ,  is  accompanied  by  an  aromatic  flavour.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  In  this  there  appears  to  be 
some  obscurity  ;  M.  Braconnot  ( Ann.  Chim.  tom.  680 
conceives  it  to  be  a  substance,  sui  generis ,  w  hich  he 
terms  u  bitter  resin”  whilst  others  regard  it  as  com¬ 
posed  of  resin,  gum,  and  extractive,  the  proportions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  vary  in  the  different  species, 

*  Taylor’s  Remedy  for  Deafness _ Garilc  infused  in  Oil  of 

Almonds,  and  coloured  by  Alkanet  Root. 
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but  that  tlieir  peculiar  virtues  reside  in  the  extract ire 
part.  Solubility.  It  is  to  the  slowness  with  which 
aloes  undergoes  solution  in  the  primce  vice,  that  it  is 
indebted  for  the  medicinal  properties  which  disting  uish 
this  substance;  by  boiling  water  it  is  dissolved,  but 
on  cooling  a  precipitation  ensues,  and  by  long  dej 
coction  it  becomes  quite  inert;  weak  acids  dissolve  it 
more  abundantly  than  water,  but  proof  spirit  is  the 
most  perfect  solvent :  its  solubility  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  alkaline  salts  and  soaps,  but  by  such  a 
combination  aloes  undergoes  a  material  change  in  its 
medicinal  properties  ;  the  bitterness  is  diminished,  its 
purgative  effects  impaired,  and  it  ceases  to  operate 
specifically  upon  the  large  intestines,  a  fact  so  far 
valuable,  as  it  enables  us  in  certain  cases  to  obviate 
its  irritating  action  upon  the  rectum.  Medical  Use. 
Aloes  is  a  bitter  stimulating  purgative,  emptying  the 
large  intestines,  without  making  the  stools  thin  ;  it 
likewise  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
promotes  the  uterine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  Dose 
gi  v.  to  xv.  No  greater  effect  is  produced  by  a  large 
dose  than  from  one  comparatively  moderate.  Forms 
of  Exhibition.  The  form  of  pill  should  be  prefer¬ 
red  on  account  of  its  extreme  bitterness,  as  well  as 
being,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  one  most 
likely  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  its  exhibition;  for  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  on  the  important  influence  of  solubility,  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  since  aloes  does  not  under¬ 
go  solution  in  the  stomach,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  basis  of  remedies  intended  to  obviate  constitutional 
costiveness,  for  in  our  endeavours  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  nature  by  the  resources  of  art,  we  should 
at  least  attempt  to  imitate  the  modes  of  her  operation ; 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  intestines,  the  bile,  is 


poured  into  them  below  the  stomach*  and  whenever 
it  regurgitates  into  that  organ  it  produces  disease;  so 
it  happens  with  our  cathartic  medicines,  unless  we  so 
modify  their  solubility  that  their  operation  cannot 
commence  until  after  their  passage  through  the  sto® 
much,  we  shall  find  that  we  only  increase  the  evil  we 
are  endeavouring  to  obviate,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  torpor  of  the  intestinal  canal  we  shall  induce  the 
.•stomach  to  participate  in  the  disease,  or  excite  a  morbid 
fretfulness  of  that  organ  which  will  be  attended  with 
the  most  distressing  symptoms.*  See  Formulae  16,  17, 
18.  Aloes  in  combination  with  assafcetida  furnisher 
an  eligible  purgative  in  the  dyspepsia  of  old  persons. 
Officinal  Pn  epahations.  Pulv  :  Aloes  comp ;  L, 

*  Anderson’s  Pills  consist  of  the  Earbadoes  Aloes  with  a  proportion 
•f  Jalap,  and  Oil  of  Aniseed. 

Hooper’s  Pills.—  Pil  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  (Pil.Ruf)  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
aad  Canella  Bark,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  Ivory  Black. 

Djxon’s  Antibilious  Pills. — Aloes,  Scammony,  Rhubarb,  and 
Tartarized  Antimony. 

Speediman’s  Pills. — Aloes,  Myrrh,  Rhubarb,  Extract  of  Chamomile, 
and  some  Essential  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

Dinner  Pills —Lady  Webster’s,  or  Lady  Crespigny’s  Pill.-— 
These  popular  Pills  are  the  “  Pilulce  Stomachic#”  vulgo,  “  Pilulce  ante 
ahum”  of  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  Parisicnsis.  Edito  Quinto,  A.D. 
17S8.  viz.  PT  Aloes  optima  3  vj»  Mastiches,  et  Rosarum  rubrarunq 
Ha  5  ij,  Syrupi  de  Absinthio  q,  s,  ut  fiat  massa,— the  mass  is  divided  into 
Pills  of  3  grains  each.  The  operation  of  this  Pill  is  to  produce  a  copious 
and  bulky  evacuation,  and  in  this  respect  experience  has  fully  established 
its  value.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  modut  operands  of  the  IHasiiche^ 
unless  we  suppose  that  it  depends  upon  its  dividing  the  particles  of  the 
Aloes,  and  thereby  modifying  its  solubility. 

Fothercill’s  Pills.— Aloes,  Scammony,  Colocynth,  and  Oxide  of 
Antimony. 

Peter’s  Pills _ Aloes,  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  Gamboge,  equal  part 

3  ij— Calomel  3** 

Radclifek’s  Elixir. —  &.  Aloes  Socot:  3  Cor t:  Cinnamon  et  Rad; 
Zedoar:  a-IJss — Rad:  Rhei  £i.  Coccinel ;  5  s*.Syrup  ;  Rhamm f  3  1  j 
Spirit :  Teuuior :  oj— Aquae  Purjc  f  5  v. 
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Pil:  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  L.E.D.  Pil:  Aloes  comp 4 
Pil :  Aloes  cum  Assqfcetida.  E.  Pil:  Aloes  cum  Colo - 
cynthide.  E.  Pil:  Cambogice  comp  :  ( b.  k? )  L.  Pil: 
Rhei  comp :  (e)  E.  Pil :  S common ,  cum  Aloe.  D. 
Deeoctum  Aloes  comp :  L.  Extraction  Aloes purification. 
L.D.  Extractum  Colocynlhidis  comp:  L.D.  Tinct. 
Aloes.  L.E.D.  Tinct:  Aloes  comp :  L.E.D.  Tinct: 
Aloes  JEtherea.  E.  Tinct :  Benzoin:  comp  (e)  L.E.D. 
Tinct :  Rhei  et  Aloes  E.  Vinum  Aloes.  L.E.D. 
Adulterations,  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
common  resin,  but  the  fraud  more  generally  com¬ 
mitted  is  that  of  mixing  with,  or  substituting  the 
inferior  species  for  the  Socotorine ,  but  the  Barbadoes 
Aloes  may,  independent  of  its  want  of  aromatic  flavour, 
be  distinguished  from  the  Socotorine  by  a  simple  test, 
for  the  latter  dissolves  entirely  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  whereas  the  former,  when  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaves  a  considerable  residue  ;  sometimes 
the  Horse  Aloes  is  made  to  appear  so  bright  and  pure, 
as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  e}  e  even  from 
the  Socotorine ,  but  its  rank  odour,  of  which  no  art 
can  divest  it,  will  readily  betray  the  fraud. 

ALUMEN.  / Super-sulphas  Alumince\  Sulphas 

V  et  Potassoe.  yAlumiiiceE. 

Aluinen.  D.  Alum. 

Qualities.  Form ,  octohedral  crystals,  whose 
sides  are  equilateral  triangles;  they  are  slightly  efflo¬ 
rescent.  Taste ,  sweet,  rough,  and  acidulous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  It  is  a  triple,  or  sometimes  a 
quadruple  salt,  with  excess  of  acid,  consisting  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  alumina,  with  potass,  or  ammonia,  or 
frequently  both  of  them  ;  the  nature  of  the  alkali 
however  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  aflect  the 
properties  of  alum.  Soluuilitt.  A  fluidounce  of  cold 
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water  dissolves  SO  grains,  but  if  boiling  four  drachms  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  sails ,  after  neutrali¬ 
zing  the  excess  of  acid,  precipitate  the  alumine.  It 
is  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia ,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  tartrate  of  potass, 
by  lime-water,  superacetate  of  lead ,  and  the  salts  of  mer¬ 
cury ,  as  well  as  by  many  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  especially  galls  and  kino.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  very  injudicious  to  combine  alum  with  any 
vegetable  astringent  with  a  view  to  increase  its  vir¬ 
tues  ;  thus  the  uPutvis  Sulphatis  Aluminas  campositus" 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  less  powerful  than  any 
of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  the 
addition  of  alum  to  the  decoction  of  bark,  undoubtedly 
diminishes  its  efficacy  as  an  astringent  injection. 
Medical  Uses.  Alum  is  internally  a  powerful  astrin¬ 
gent,  in  haemorrhages  and  inordinate  fluxes,  and  is 
externally  useful  for  repellent  and  astringent  lotions, 
and  collyria.  Van-IIelmont  was  the  first  person  who 
employed  alum  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  practice  very  considerably  enhanced  his 
reputation.  Dose,  gr.  x  ;  in  large  doses  it  is  liable 
to  excite  nausea,  and  to  act  upon  the  bowels. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  solution,  or  in  substance 
made  into  pills  with  extract ;  it  is  sometimes  given 
with  advantage  in  the  form  of  whey  ( Alum-whey — 
Serum  Aluminosum)  made  by  boiling  gij  with  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  then  straining,  the  dose  of  which  is  a 
wine  glass  full.  By  briskly  agitating  a  drachm  of  alum 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  coagulum  is  formed  ( Alum 
curd,  Albumen  Aluminosum)  which  is  serv  iceable  in 
some  species  of  ophthalmia,  when  applied  between  two 
pieces  of  thin  linen  rag.  As  alum  is  not  decomposed 
by  sulphate  of  lime,  hard  water  may  be  safely  used 
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for  its  solution.  Alum  has  the  effect  of  retarding, 
and  in  ’some  instances  of  preventing,  the  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation  in  vegetables,  thus  when  added  to  com¬ 
mon  paste  it  prevents  its  becoming  sour  ;  animal  sub-, 
stances,  as  glue ,  are  preserved  by  it  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  It  lias  also  the  property  of  clearing  turbid  wa¬ 
ter,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  extensively  employed.  Officinal  Prepara¬ 
tions.  Liquor  Alum:  co.  L.  Pulv:  Alum:  co.  E. 

Alumen  Exsiccatum,  L.  Ustum.  D.  Dried  Alum* 
By  the  action  of  heat  alum  undergoes  watery  fusion, 
y  ields  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  loses  more  than, 
one  third  of  its  weight ;  if  the  heat  be  too  intense,  or 
long  continued,  it  is  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its 
acid.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  doses  of  a  scruple, 
in  cholic,  when  it  has  been  said  to  operate  gently 
upon  the  bowels,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  I  have  my¬ 
self  experienced  this  good  effect  when  the  cholic  has. 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  lead  :  Dr.  Grasliuis,  a 
DutcIrPhysician,  first  recommended  its  use  in  Cholica. 
Pictonum.  The  preparation  however  is  principally 
usedas  an  external  application,  having  a  degree  of 
escharotic  power,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
as  it  owes  such  power  to  an  excess  of  acid,  unless  it 
be  carefully  prepared,  it  must  be  inefficient.  It  ought 
to  redden  syrup  of  violets. 

Alumen  Rupeum.  Roche  or  Rock  Alum,  This 
variety  was  originally  brought  from  Roccha,  formerly 
called  Edessa,  in  Syria,  in  fragments  about  the  size 
of  an  almond,  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  a  pale 
rose  colour ;  that  however  which  is  now  sold  under 
this  name  is  common  English  alum,  artificially  co¬ 
loured.  It  is  unimportant. 

Alumen  Romanum.  Roman  Alum  is  in  irregular  oc-. 
tohedral  masses,  powdery  on  the  surface;  it  is  the  purest 
kind,  and  contains  no  ammonia  in  its  composition. 
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AMMONIACUM.  L.E.D.  Ilcracleum  Gummiferum . 

Ammoniac. 

Qualities.  Form ,  Masses  composed  of  fragments, 
or  tears,  yellow  on  the  surface,  and  white  within; 
Taste ,  a  nauseous  sweet,  followed  by  a  bitter  flavour; 
Odour ,  faint  but  not  unpleasant.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  Gum -resin,  gluten,  and  some  volatile 
matter.  Solubility.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water, 
vinegar,  alcohol,  aether,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alka¬ 
lies  ;  when  triturated  with  water  a  milky  liquor  is 
florin ed,  which  is  a  solution  of  gum  holding  the  resin 
in  suspension,  and  if  the  yolk  of  an  egg  be  employed 
the  mixture  is  more  permanent ;  water  appears  to  be 
its  proper  solvent.  Uses.  Stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  expectorant :  in  large  doses  gently  purgative  and 
sometimes  diuretic;  after  the  exhibition  of  smart  pur¬ 
gatives,  in  combination  with  rhubarb,  it  proves  valu¬ 
able  in  mesenteric  affections  by  correcting  the  viscid 
secretion  of  the  intestines ;  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it 
is  said  to  prove  an  excellent  expectorant  in  cases 
where  large  accumulations  of  purulent  or  viscid  mat¬ 
ter  exist  with  feeble  and  difficult  expectoration.* — - 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  solution,  see  Mist:  Am - 
moniaCy  and  in  pills  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,  and 
other  gum-resins ;  if  rubbed  with  camphor  a  mass  is 
at  once  produced  very  suitable  for  pills  ;  vinegar  ren¬ 
ders  it  soft,  and  adapts  it  for  plasters  ( Form  104). 
Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Mist:  Ammoniac:  L,D.  Pil:  Seil/ce  co :  L.E.  (b). 
Emplast :  Ammoniac.  L.  Emplast :  Gummos :  E. 
Emplast :  Ammoniac:  cum  Fly  dr  ar gyro.  L.  Adul- 

*  Acid :  Nitric  f  3  ij — Aquae  f  3  viij  misce,  et  tere  Ammoniac :  3  ‘j  > 
donee  solutio  fit,  et  Emulsio  evadit.  Cocfil;  unum  mediocre  ex 

liquore  aliquo  demulcenti. 
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tk  rations.  Two  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  that  in  tears,  guttce  arnmoniaci ,  which  ought  to 
be  white,  clear,  and  dry  ;  and  that  in  lumps,  lapis 
arnmoniaci ,  which  sells  for  one-third  the  price  of  the 
former,  being*  very  impure,  and  generally  adulterated 
with  common  resin,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by 
softening  the  mass  in  a  bladder  which  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  and  straining  it  while  fluid. 

AMMONIAS  SUBCARBONAS.  L.  Carbonas 
Ammonia?.  E.  D. 

Sub-Carbonate  of  Ammonia . 

Qualities.  Form ,  white,  semi-transparent  masses, 
which  on  exposure  to  air  effloresce ;  Odour ,  pungent 
and  peculiar;  Taste ,  acrid  but  cooling.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  will  be  found  to  vary  materially  in 
its  composition  according  to  the  temperature  employ¬ 
ed  for  its  preparation ;  the  quantity  of  alkali  varying 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  this 
salt,  as  usually  prepared,  contains  about  half  its  weight 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  its  composition  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  follows, — carbonic  acid  50,  ammonia  39, 
water  11.  Solubility.  According  to  Duncan  it  is 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water;  Mr.  Phillips 
states  four  times ;  the  mean  of  these  will  be  found 
nearly  correct.  Its  solubility  however  is  increased 
by  increase  of  temperature,  but  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  it  effervesces,  and  undergoes  a  partial 
decomposition ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
hence  on  the  addition  of  spirit  to  a  strong  solution  a 
dense  coagulum  is  produced.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  fixed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates ,  lime ,  magnesia ,  alum ,  superior¬ 
ly  ale  of  potass ,  and  all  the  acidulous  salts ,  sulphate  of 
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magnesia ,  acetate ,  sub  -muriate,  and  oxy  -muriate  of 
mercury ,  super-acetate  of  lead,  tartarized  iron,  and  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc .  If  it  be  added  to  decoctions 
and  infusions  they  must  be  previously  cooled.  Forms 
of  Exhibition.  Since  by  exposure  to  air  its  virtues 
are  impaired,  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  powdered 
mixtures  ;  in  the  form  of  pill  it  is  preserved  much 
longer,  especially  if  it  be  combined  with  some  vege¬ 
table  extract.  Uses.  It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
diaphoretic,  powerfully  antacid,  exceeding  in  this  re¬ 
spect  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic. 
It  is  highly  useful  as  a  stimulant  in  those  gastric  affec¬ 
tions  which  supervene  habits  of  irregularity  and  de¬ 
bauchery  ;  combined  with  opium  it  affords  a  powerful 
resource  in  protracted  diarrhoea  attended  with  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  cases  of  muscular 
atony  so  frequently  witnessed  as  the  sequela  of  chro¬ 
nic  rhumatisms,  ammonia,  in  large  doses  offers  the 
best  remedy ;  I  have  moreover  witnessed  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  this  remedy  in  hoarsenesses  depending 
upon  relaxed  states  of  the  throat.  It  is  also  useful 
in  syncope  and  hysteria,  in  the  form  of  smelling  salts; 
with  respect  to  its  application  for  making  saline 
draughts,  see  Acid :  Citricum:  Dose,  grs  v  to  Bj  : 
to  produce  emesis  gss.  See  Form.  20,  101,  102, 
Officinal  Prepaii  ations.  Liquor  Ammonias  sub - 
carbonatis,  L.  Liquor  Ammonice  aceiatis ,  (g)  L.E.D. 
Cuprum  Arnmoniatum,  ( g )  L.E.D.  Adulterations. 
This  salt  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat;  if 
any  thing  remain  it  may  be  considered  impure;  it 
ought  also  to  be  free  from  all  fetor ;  should  this  not 
be  the  case  it  may  be  corrected  by  subliming  it  in 
conjunction  with  powdered  charcoal ;  there  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  large  quantity  of  this  impure  article  in  the 
market,  which  has  been  manufactured  from  the  resL 
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due  sold  by  the  gas  light  companies.  When  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  the  excess  of  ammonia,  upon  which 
its  odour  depends,  escapes,  and  an  inodorous  neutral 
carbonate  remains;, 

AMMONI2E  MURIAS.  L.E.  Sal  Ammoniacum.  D. 

vulgo  Sal  Ammoniac . 

Qualities.  Form ,  dense  striated  concayo-con- 
vex  cakes,  which  are  persistent  in  the  air,  or  crystal¬ 
lized  .conical  masses;  in  this  latter  form  it  generally 
contains  other  salts,  especially  muriate  of  lime,  which 
render  it  deliquescent.  Taste ,  bitter,  acrid,  and  cool. 
Chemical  Composition,  ^n  consequence  of  the 
present  unsettled  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  by  combination  with  each  other,  the 
composition  of  this  salt  is  involved  in  much  obscu¬ 
rity.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  consists  of  equal 
volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammoniacal  gas, 
although  he  has  subsequently  observed  that  from  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  substance,  it  may  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Chlorine  and  Ammonium  (the  hypothetical 
base  of  ammonia).  Unlike  all  the  other  ammoniacal 
salts,  it  does  not  undergo  decomposition  by  heat. 
Solubility.  fSj  of  water  at  60°  dissolves  about 
two  drachms  and  a  half;  at  212°,  it  dissolves  its  own 
weight;  it  is  also  soluble  in  parts  of  alcohol;  its 
solution  in  water  is  accompanied  by  considerable  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature.  Incompatible  Substan¬ 
ces.  The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  unite  with  the 
ammonia,  and  disengage  the  muriatic  acid,  whilst  am¬ 
monia  is  disengaged  by  the  action  of  potass  and  its 
carbonate,  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c. 
which  combine  with  its  muriatic  acid;  with  oxymu- 
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riate  of  mercury  it  combines  and  increases  its  solu¬ 
bility,  see  Hydrarg:  Oxy-murias.  When  united  with 
Sflper-acetate  of  lead,  it  decomposes  it,  and  a  muriate 
of  lead  is  precipitated.  It  is  obvious  also  that  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  all  the  metallic  salts  whose  bases  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  muriatic  acid,  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  it.  Uses.  Rarely  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy,  externally  it  is  employed  in  lotions,  either 
for  the  cold  produced  during  its  solution,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  salt  is  dis¬ 
solved,  or  for  the  stimulus  of  the  salt,  on  which  prin¬ 
ciple  it  acts  as  a  powerful  discutient  in  indolent  tu¬ 
mours  {Form.  86).  It  also  constitutes  an  ingredient 
in  a  very  useful  plaster,  in  which  it  undergoes  che¬ 
mical  decomposition  ;  this  plaster  consists  of  Soap  Sj, 
lead  plaster ,  3ij,  liquify  them  together,  and  add  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  33s.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  enters 
into  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muri¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  and  forms  thereby  muriate  of  potass, 
or  soda,  and  ammoniacal  gas  (on  which  the  virtue  of 
the  plaster  depends)  is  slowly  but  abundantly  libe¬ 
rated,  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient; 
it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  it  is  formed, 
and  be  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise, 
the  intention  is  lost;  {Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica .)  1 
have  often  applied  this  plaster  with  evident  advantage 
to  the  chest  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  I  wish  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  practitioners.  It  is 
very  useful  also  in  that  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with 
in  persons  in  advanced  life ;  during  the  last  winter  1 
was  consulted  in  two  cases  where  the  distress  after 
exercise  was  so  considerable  as  to  resemble  angina 
pectoris.  Officinal  Preparations.  Ammonia 
Srd)-carhonas  (g).  L.E.D.  IJquor :  Ammo  nice  (h).  L. 
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Aqua  Ammonias.  E.D.  Ilydrarg :  prascip :  alb :  (g).  L. 
Alcohol  Ammonialum ,  (h).  E.D,  Ferrum  Ammoniat: 
(g).  L.E.D.  Adulterations.  This  salt,  if  pure^ 
may  be  entirely  volatilized  by  a  low  heat;  the  sul - 
phate  of  ammonia  however,  as  it  is  also  volatile,  can¬ 
not  be  discovered  except  by  the  muriate  of  barytes, 
which  will  indicate  its  presence  by  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate, 

AMYGDALAE  DULCES.  £  Varieties  of  T  Sweet  and 

<  66  Amygdalus  >  Bitter 

AMYGDALAE  AMARjE.  (  Communis.”  y  Almonds. 

Qualities.  The  sweet  almond  is  inodorous,  and 
has  a  sweet,  bland  taste  ;  the  bitter  almond ,  ivhen 
triturated  with  water,  has  the  odour  of  the  peach,  and 
a  pleasant  bitter  flavour.  Chemical  Composition, 
Boullay  has  lately  confirmed  the  analogy  which  Proust 
had  stated  to  exist  between  the  emulsion  of  sweet 
almonds  and  human  milk,  viz.  the  former  consists  of 
sweet  oil  54,  albumen  24,  sugar  6,  gum  3,  with  traces 
of  acetic  acid  ;  the  indigestible  property  of  the  almond 
depends  upon  its  albuminous  matter.  The  bitter 
almond  in  addition  to  those  constituents,  contains 
hvdro-cyanic  acid,  (Prussic  acid),  in  union  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  volatile  oil,  upon  which  its  narcotic  properties 
depend ;  but  this  deleterious  element  is  so  modified 
by  the  natural  state  of  combination  in  which  it  exists 

*  Noyau,—  Creme  de  Noyau.  Bitter  Almonds  blanched  1  oz.  Proof 
spirit  half  a  pint,  Sugar  4  oz.  It  is  sometimes  coloured  with  cochineal. 
The  foreign  Noyau,  although  differently  prepared,  is  indebted  to  the 
same  principle  for  its  qualities.  It  is  a  liqueur  of  a  fascinating  nature, 
and  cannot  be  taken  to  any  considerable  extent  without  danger;  the 
1  ite  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  nearly  lost  his  life  from  swallowing  some 
“  j E*u  de  Noyau''  (water  distilled  from  Peach  kernels)  too  strongly  inw 
pregnated.  Journal  dts  Dcbatsy  22  Dctembre ,  1814. 
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with  sweet  oil  and  albumen,  that  they  may  be  eaten 
without  inconvenience.  Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield 
by  expression  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  which  is 
perfectly  mild.  S ee  Oleum  Amy gdal.  The  water  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  bitter  almond,  when  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated,  has  been  found  to  exert  a  deleterious  action  on 
the  human  body,  and  to  prove  fatal  to  many  animals. 
The  leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  the  pips  of  apples,  and 
the  kernels  of  fruit,  all  contain  hydro-cyanic  acid ; 
in  the  thin  pellicle  that  envelopes  the  kernel  the 
prussic  acid  appears  to  be  most  abundantly  formed ; 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  fruit  do  not  eontain  it,  and 
even  the  berries  of  the  Lauro-cerastus  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity,  and  yet  the  distilled  water  +  and  oil 
of  cherry  laurel  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  narcotic 
poisons.  See  Orjila  on  Poisons.  Consistent  with 
theory,  the  watery  extract  of  laurel  is  harmless,  a 
fact  easily  explained,  since  the  narcotic  acid  is  en¬ 
tirely  volatilized  before  the  fluid  can  assume  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  an  extract.  To  counteract  the  poisonous 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  Orfila  recommends,  after  full 
vomiting  has  been  excited,  the  exhibition  of  three  or 
four  spoonsfull  of  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  infusion  of 
coffee,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  M.  Yirey  con¬ 
ceives  that  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  is  the  best  an¬ 
tidote,  he  having  observed  that  the  salt  restored  a  cow 
that  was  nearly  killed  by  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  M.  Majendie  has  lately  published  some 
essays  on  the  use  of  prussic  acid  in  pulmonary  con- 


t  In  the  year  1 782  Dr.  Price  of  Guildford  professsed  to  convert  Mer¬ 
cury  into  Gold,  and  his  experiment*  were  to  be  repeated  before  an 
adequate  tribunal,  but  he  put  a  oeriod  to  his  existence  by  swallowing 
Laurel  water.  Brandc  s  Lectures  on  Alchemy. 

The  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Broughton  by  Laurel  water,  affords 
another  instance  of  the  deletetious  effects  of  this  vegetable  oil, 
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sumption  ;  there  is  however  nothing  new  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  such  cases,  for  Linnaeus  informs  us  that  dis¬ 
tilled  laurel  water  was  frequently  used  in  Holland  ia 
pulmonary  consumption.  (Amasnitat :  Academ  :  vol.  4, 
j9.  40).*  Solubility.  By  trituration  with  water 
a  milky  mixture  is  produced,  (an  emulsion),  for  which 
purpose  the  sweet  almonds  should  he  previously  freed 
from  their  cuticle,  (blanched),  and  this  ought  to  be 
performed  by  infusing  them  in  tepid  water,  for  when 
hot  it  separates  a  portion  of  their  oil,  as  is  evident 
from  their  being  thus  rendered  yellow,  and  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  therefore  more  liable  to  ferment,  and  be  de¬ 
composed.  gij  of  almonds  saturate  about  f^vj  of 
water  ;  since  however  this  extemporaneous  prepara¬ 
tion  is  tedious  and  inconvenient,  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  very  judiciously  directs  a  confection  to  be 
ready  prepared,  5j  of  which,  when  triturated  with  flj 
of  water,  immediately  forms  an  elegant  emulsion.  See 
Misfura  A mjjgdal.  Almonds  form  a  useful  interme¬ 
dium  for  suspendingin  water  many  substances  which 
are  of  themselves  not  miscible  with  it,  as  camphor,' 
and  several  of  the  gum-resins  ;  they  also  assist  in  the 
pulverization  of  refractory  substances,  as  Ipecacuan, 
&c.  Officinal  Preparations.  Confectio  Amj/g- 
dalarum.  L.  Emulsio  Camphorce  (k).  E.  Emulsia 
Acacice  Arab:  E.D. 

Amygdalae  Placenta.  Almond  Cake  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  which  when 

•  '*  j.  i. 

*  In  this  country  an  essay  has  appeared  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville,  in  which  several  cases  are  recorded  that  would  encourage  us  in 
its  administration  ;  l  must  however  confess,  that  in  those  cases  in  which, 

I  have  tried  its  powers,  similar  happy  results  have  not  followed  its  use. 
Those  practitioners  who  are  desirous  of  experiencing  the  effects  of  this. 
>nedicine,  are  recommended  to  purchase  the  article  at  Garden’s  in  Oxford 
Street,  as  he  has  bestowed  much  pains  in  its  preparation,  and  to  consult 
the  work  of  Dr.  Granville  for  the  necessary  instructions. 
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ground  foi*ms  Almond  Powder,  so  generally  used  for 
washing  the  hands.* 

AMYLUM.  L.E.D. 

Triticum  Hybernum  Amylum t\ 

Starch , 

Qualities.  Form ,  white  columnar  masses;  Odour 
and  Taste,  none.  Chemical  Composition.  Feeula 
is  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  Starch  is  the  feeula  of  wheat-!  Solubility.  It 
is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  with  it  a  serni^ 
transparent,  insipid,  inodorous  and  gelatinous  paste, 
very  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  but  whish  is  retarded 
by  the  addition  of  alum ;  it  is  insoluble,  but  falls  to 
powder  in  cold  water;  nor  is  it  dissolved  by  alcohol 
or  ether;  although  potass  dissolves  starch,  yet  the 
solution  of  it  is  not  disturbed  by  potass,  carbonate  of 
potass,  nor  ammonia,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potass  produces  a  precipitate  ;  acetate  of  lead,  and 
infusion  of  galls  occasion  also  precipitates.  Starch 

*  Almond  Paste.  This  Cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin  and  pre¬ 
venting  chaps  is  made  as  follows:  Bitter  almonds  blanched  4  oz.  the 
>vhite  of  an  egg,  rose  water  and  rectified  spirit,  equal  parts,  as  much  as 
js  sufficient. 

jThe  feeula  of  various  grains  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet  for  the 
sick,  e.  g.  Sago,  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the  Cycas  Circmalis ,  its  gran¬ 
ular  form  is  imparted  to  it  by  passing  it,  when  half  dry,  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Salop,  from  the  Orchis  Masada.  Tapjoca  from  the  root 
of  the  Jatrofia  Manihot.  By  expressing  the  root  of  this  plant,  the  juice 
of  which  is  extremely  acrid,  and  baking  the  cake  that  is  left,  an  alimen¬ 
tary  substance  is  prepared  called  Cassava,  the  peculiar  merit  of  which, 
like  tapioca,  is  to  swell  and  soften  in  water,  and  thus  to  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  pudding.  Arrow  Root  is  from  the  Maranta  Arundinacea.  The 
arrow  root  however,  usually  sold,  is  the  feeula  of  potatoes,  1 00  lbs.  of 
which  would  yield  about  10  lbs.  of  feeula,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  for  this  purpose  frozen  potatoes  answer  as  well  as  those  net  spoiled 
by  the  frost. 
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is  susceptible  of  several  interesting  and  important 
changes  ;  thus,  if  it  be  exposed  to  heat  until  its  colour 
becomes  yellow,  its  properties  are  so  far  altered  that 
it  is  no  longer  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  if  it  be  mixed 
with  water,  a  spontaneous  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed,  amounting  in 
weight  to  one  half  of  the  starch  employed,  in  addition 
to  which  a  peculiar  gummy  matter  results,  and  a  sub¬ 
stance  intermediate  between  gum  and  starch,  to  which 
the  name  of  Amidine  has  been  given.  Starch  more¬ 
over  is  convertible  into  saccharine  matter  by  the 
agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  Uses.  Being  demulcent  it 
is  generally  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition 
of  opium  in  the  form  of  enema.  The  ordinary  blue 
starch  is  coloured  by  a  solution  of  smalt  and  alum, 
and  is  unfit  for  medicinal  use ;  formerly  it  was  tinged 
yellow  with  saffron  or  turmeric,  but  this  went  out  of 
fashion  on  the  execution  of  the  famous  midwife  Mrs. 
Collier,  who  was  hanged  in  a  ruff  starched  with  that 
colour.  (Gray's  Supplement .) — Officinal  Prepa- 
tj  on  s.  Mu ci l ago  Amyli.  L.E.D.  Pulvis  Traga - 
canth :  comp:  (b)  L.  Pil:  Jlydrargyri  (k)  E,  Tro - 
ckisci  GammQs :  E. 

It  has  been  lately  observed  that  Iodine  is  a  delicate 
test  of  the  presence  of  starch ;  if  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
solution  of  this  substance  in  alcohol  be  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  starch,  a  blue  compound  is  formed 
which  eventually  precipitates.  Iodine  may  therefore 
be  employed  for  ascertaining  the  goodness  of  starch, 
a  test  which  is  very  i important,  for  much  of  what  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  starch,  docs  not  possess  it* 
peculiar  characters. 
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ANETHI  SEMINA,  L.  E. 

(Anethum  Graveolens  Semina.) 

Dill  Seed. 

These  seeds  when  dry  have  an  aromatic  sweetish 
odour,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste,  qualities  which 
reside  in  an  essential  oil,  and  which  is  extracted  by 
distillation  with  water  and  by  digestion  with  alcohol  ; 
the  bruised  seeds  yield  their  flavour  to  boiling  water 
by  simple  infusion.  The  seeds  are  but  rarely  used. 
The  distilled  water  is  a  valuable  carminative  for 
children. 

ANISI  SEMINA.  L.  E.  D. 

(  Pimpinella  Anisum .  Semina.) 

Anise  Seeds. 

Like  the  dill  seeds,  warm  and  carminative ;  water 
extracts  very  little  of  their  flavour;  rectified  spirit 
the  whole.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place  that  the 
value  of  aniseed,  as  well  as  all  those  seeds  which 
yield  essential  oil  by  distillation,  may  be  estimated 
by  their  specific  gravity,  the  heaviest  yielding  the 
largest  proportion  of  oil ;  a  chondrometer  employed 
by  corn-chandlers  might  be  very  conveniently  applied 
to  such  a  purpose.  The  seeds  imported  from  Spain, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  others,  contain  most  oil, 
and  are  to  be  preferred. 

ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES.  L.  E. 

( Anthemis  Nohilis.) 

Chamomili  Flores.  Chamomile  Flowers . 

Qualities.  The  Odour  of  the  flowers  is  strong 
and  fragrant ;  Taste ,  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  warmth.  Chemical  Composition.  The 
active  principles  are  essential  oil,  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive.  Solubility.  Both  water  and  alcohol 
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take  up  the  active  parts  of  the  flowers;  hot  water,  by 
infusion,  dissolves  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  weight, 
but  boiling  dissipates  the  essential  oil,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  should  never  form  an  ingredient  in  a  de¬ 
coction.  Uses.  The  flowers  given  in  substance  are 
said  to  have  cured  intermittents;  they  are  however 
but  rarely  used ;  externally  they  are  applied  in  fo¬ 
mentations.  See  Infusum  Anthemidis .  Officinal 
Preparations.  Decodum  Anthemidis  nobilis.  E.  D. 
Infusum  Anthemidis .  L.  Extractum  Anthemidis ,  L.  E. 
Oleum  Anthemidis .  L.*  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  quality  and  price  of  chamomile  flowers ;  those 
which  are  large  and  whitish  are  to  be  preferred  as  the 
freshest;  by  keeping  they  become  invalid,  and  are 
deprived  of  their  aromatic  principle  and  essential  oil. 
They  are  always  inferior  in  wet  seasons.  The  double 
flowered  varieties  are  also  less  powerful  than  the 
single  kind,  since  the  qualities  reside  in  the  disc 
florets. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM.  L. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony . 

Qualities.  This  article  appears  in  the  market  in 
conical  loaves,  which  are  dark  grey  externally,  but 
internally  possess  a  striated  structure  and  conside¬ 
rable  brilliancy ;  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges 
direct  this  substance  to  be  levigated  with  water,  and 
kept  in  the  state  of  powder ;  it  should  however  never 
be  purchased  in  that  form,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently 
adulterated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  whereas  it  cannot 
contain  such  admixture  when  its  form  is  characteris¬ 
tically  crystalline  and  striated.  Chemical  Compo- 

*  Chamomxi.e  Drops.  The  nostrum  sold  under  this  name  is  a  spirit 
flavoured  with  the  essential  oil  of  Chamomile.  * 
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sit  ton.  Antimony  100,  Sulphur  35*572.  From  the 
time  of  Basil  Valentine  to  the  present,  this  preparation 
has  been  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  Anti - 
mony ,  a  name  which  it  is  evident  can  only  with  pro* 
priety  be  applied  to  the  pure  metal.  Solubility. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  since  however  it 
is  slightly  acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  e ups  were 
formerly  made  of  it,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  stood 
in  them  for  some  time,  an  emetic  quality.  Uses.  It  .is 
principally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  other 
antimonial  combinations,  for  which  purpose  it  is  more 
eligible  than  the  metal  itself,  as  being  less  contami¬ 
nated  with  metallic  impurities.  Its  medicinal  ener* 
gies  depend  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  must  therefore  be  extremely  uncertain ;  when  it 
meets  with  any  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  acts  with 
extreme  violence,  a  circumstance  which  requires  pre¬ 
caution.  In  times  of  remote  antiquity  it  was  used  by 
females  as  a  black  pigment  for  staining  the  eye-lashes; 
it  is  at  present  given  to  horses,  mixed  with  their  food, 
to  make  their  coats  smooth.  Officinal  Prepara¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Black  constructed  a  table  representing  a 
view  of  all  the  preparations  whose  basis  was  antimony; 
many  of  these  however  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  all  is  changed.  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  medicines  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,*  is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 
London  Dispensatory.  I.  By  trxturatxqn',  Sul- 
phurelum  Antimonii  Prceparatum.  E.  D.  2.  By  the 
Action  of  Heat  with  Phosphate  of  Lime, 


*  The  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  is  an  ingredient  in  Spilsbury’s  Drop*. 
See  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias.  Dr.  Duncan  also  observes  that  it  seems  to 
constitute  a  quack  remedy  which  has  acquired  some,  reputation  in  Ire- 
iand  for  the  cure  of  cancel,  where. it'  is-used  W  an  external  application 
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(oxidized)  Puhis  Antimonialis ,  L.  D.  Oxidum  An • 
timonii  cum  Phosphate  Calcis.  E.  3.  By  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  Alkalies,  (oxidized),  Antimonii  Sulphu- 
rttum  Prcecipitatum .  L.  E.  Sulphur  Antimoniatum 
Fuscum.  D.  4..  By  the  Action  of  Acids,  (oxi¬ 
dized),  Antimonii  Oxydum ,  L.  Oxydum  Antimonii 
Nitro-muriaticum.  D.  Antimonium  Tartarizatum.  L. 
Tartris  Antimonii ,  olim  Tartarus  Emeticus.  E. 
Tartar um- Antimoniatum,  sive  Emeticum .  D.  Liquor 
Antimonii  Tartarizati .  L.  Vinum  Tartritis  Anti¬ 
monii.  E. 

Adulterations.  The  importance  of  employing 
this  article  in  a  state  of  great  purity  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  so  many  active  and  valuable  medicines,  is 
obvious.  It  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  a  red 
heat ;  Lead  is  discovered  by  its  imparting  to  the  anti¬ 
mony  a  foliated,  instead  of  a  striated  texture,  and  from 
not  being  vaporizable;  Arsenic,  by  the  garlic  odour 
emitted  when  thrown  upon  live  coals;  or  by  the 
numerous  tests  mentioned  under  the  history  of  that 
article ;  Manganese  and  Iron ,  from  not  being  vapo¬ 
rizable,  and  from  other  tests  :  the  most  usual  adul¬ 
teration  is  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  scoria!  of  that 
metal,  4 6  Smithy  dust” 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  PR.ECIPI- 

TATUM.  L.E. 

Sulphur  Antimoniatum  Fuscum.  D. 

Precipitated  Sulphur  et  of  Antimony. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  brilliant  orange  coloured 
powder;  Taste,  slightly  styptic,  but  inodorous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Very  complicated  attractions 
are  exerted  during  the  preparation  of  this  substance  ; 
the  result  of  which  is  an  hydro-sulphuret  of  Oxide  of 
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Antimony,  with  excess  of  sulphur*  Solubility. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Uses.  According*  to 
the  dose,  it  is  diaphoretic*  cathartic,  or  emetic;  it  is, 
howev  t,  less  certain  than  many  other  preparation^ 
and,  unless  in  Combination  with  mercury  for  cutaneous 
affections,  is  not  very  often  employed.  Incompati¬ 
ble  Substances.  Ail  acids  and  acidulous  salt] 
increase  its  emetic  properties  ;  when  therefore  acid  is 
suspected  to  prevail  in  the  primae  vim,  it  should  be 
combined  with  soap,  magnesia,  {Form  t  64)  or  aro¬ 
matic  confection  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  confection  of 
roses,  and  vehicles  containing  acids,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  Form  of  Exhibition.  Pills.  Dose, 
grs.  i  to  v.  Officinal  Preparations.  Piluhg 
Hydrargyri  Sub- Mari  at  is  ( f)  L.  Adulterations. 
It  is  often  sophisticated  with  chalk  and  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matter;  it  ought  not  to  effervesce  with  acids; 
it  should  be  entirely  vaporizable  by  heat,  and  its 
colour  should  be  that  of  bright  orange.  A  spurious 
article  is  vended  which  consists  of  sulphur  and  suU 
phuret  of  antimony  coloured  with  Venetian  red. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTAPJZATUM.  L. 
i  Tartris  Antimonii.  E.  Tartarum  Autimoniatum.  D. 

Tartar  Emetic . 

Qualities.  Form,  crystals  whose  primitive  form 
is  the  regular  tetrahedron,  although  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  secondary  forms.  Colour ,  white.  Odour , 
none.  Taste ,  slightly  styptic  and  metallic;  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air,  the  crystals  slightly  effloresce  ;  thrown 
upon  burning  coals,  they  become  black  and  afford 
metallic  antimony.  Chemical  Composition.  rJLhis 
is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity;  it  is  stated 
in  the  various  dispensatories  to  be  a  triple  salt,  con* 
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sisting  of  tartaric  acid,  oxide  of  antimony,  and  potass, 
and  which  therefore,  says  Mr.  Thomson,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  reformed  nomenclature,  ought  to  be 
termed  a  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass.  The  truth 
of  these  views,  however,  is  extremely  questionable. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Gay  Lussac,  that  in  the 
various  metalline  compounds,  of  which  supertartrate 
of  potass  is  an  ingredient,  this  latter  substance  acts 
the  part  of  a  simple  acid ;  an  opinion  which  receives 
much  support  from  the  great  solvent  property  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  from  the  striking  fact  that  it  is  even 
capable  of  dissolving  various  oxides  which  are  insolu¬ 
ble  in  tartaric  acid,  of  which  the  protoxide  of  antimony 
is  an  example.  According  then  to  this  view,  tartar 
emetic  is  a  salt  composed  of  bi-tartrate  ( super-tartrate ) 
of  potass,  which  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  antimony :  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
it  would  appear  that  100  parts  of  the  bi-tartrate  will 
dissolve  70  of  the  protoxide.  In  this  state  of  doubt  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  name  can  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  Antimonium  Tartarizatum .  Solubility. 
Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  upon  this  subject, 
owing  probably  to  the  variation  and  incidental  im¬ 
purities  to  which  this  salt  is  liable.  Dr.  Duncan,  who 
selected  very  pure  specimens  for  examination,  states 
that  it  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
212°,  and  in  fifteen  at  60°.  This  solution,  when  the 
salt  is  pure,  is  perfectly  clear  aud  transparent,  but  if 
long  kept,  unless  a  considerable  portion  of  spirit  he 
added,  it  undergoes  decomposition ;  a  precipitate 
indeed  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  but  this  is 
generally  tartrate  of  lime,  an  incidental  impurity, 
derived  from  the  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  Mineral  Acids ,  Alkalies^  and 
their  Carbonates ,  and  many  of  the  Metals ,  Soaps , 
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Hydro-Sulphurets ,  and  many  infusions  and  decoctions 
of  bitter  and  astringent  Vegetables ,  e.  g.  fgj.  of  the 
decoction  of  yellow  bark  is  capable  of  completely  de¬ 
composing  9j  of  this  salt,  and  of  rendering  it  inert. 
JBerthollet  has  accordingly  recommended  the  imme¬ 
diate  exhibition  of  this  decoction  when  an  overdose 
of  the  salt  has  been  taken.  Infusion  and  tincture  of 
galls  throw  down  curdled  and  inert  precipitates  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  Rhubarb  is 
equally  incompatible :  the  extract  of  this  substance 
therefore  never  ought  to  be  employed  in  forming  pills 
of  tartar  emetic  :  but  it  deserves  notice  that  this  salt  is 
not  decomposed  by  the  infusions  of  Gentian  or  Worm¬ 
wood.  The  Alkaline  Sulphates ,  provided  they  be  per¬ 
fectly  neutral,  produce  no  disturbance  in  solutions  of 
tartar  emetic ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  in¬ 
compatible  with  them  ;  if  there  be  any  excess  of  acid, 
as  in  alum ,  bi- sulphate  of  potass ,  &c.  then  its  decom¬ 
position  is  effected,  and  a  white  insoluble  sulphate  of 
antimony  is  precipitated.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  famous  u  Emeto-purgative’’  of  the  French  school, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartarized  antimony 
in  solution,  is  by  no  means  the  unchemical  mixture 
which  some  have  considered  it  to  be,  and  that  it 
really  produces  its  effects  from  the  operation  of  its 
original  ingredients,  and  not  from  that  of  the  com¬ 
pounds,  (Sulphate  of  Antimony,  Tartrate  of  Soda,  and 
Sulphate  of  Potass)  which  have  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  result.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  So¬ 
lution  is  its  best  form,  see  Liquor  Antimonii  Tartar iz . 
Dose.  It  either  vomits,  purges,  or  sweats,  according 
to  the  quantity  exhibited,  thus  gr.  \  will,  if  the  skin 
be  kept  warm,  promote  a  diaphoresis ;  gr.  \  will  pro¬ 
cure  some  stools  first,  and  sweating  afterwards;  and 
gr.  j  will  generally  vomit  and  then  purge,  and  lastly 
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sweat  the  patient ;  in  very  minute  doses,  as  gr.  TV  or 
TV  combined  with  squill  and  ammoniacum,  it  acts  as 
an  expectorant,  (see  Formula  1,  2,  3 ,  8,  GO.  It  is 
decidedly  the  most  manageable,  and  the  least  uncer¬ 
tain  of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  the  prac¬ 
titioner  would  probably  have  but  little  to  regret, 
were  all  the  other  combinations  of  this  metal  dis¬ 
carded  from  our  pharmacopeias.  Tartar  Emetic, 
when  triturated  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  3iss 
or  3ij  to  gj  of  the  latter,  forms  a  very  powerful  rube¬ 
facient,  occasioning  a  pustular  eruption  on  the  skin, 
and  proving  very  serviceable  in  deep-seated  inflam¬ 
mations  :  or  the  application  may  be  made  by  dusting 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  with  tartarized  antimony, 
taking  care  to  leave  a  margin  untouched  that  it  mav 
more  firmly  adhere.  Officinal  Phepar ations/ 
gr.  j  is  contained  in  fgss  of  Liquor  Antimonii  Tar l : 
L.  and  Vinum  Tartratis  Antimonii.  E.*  Adulte¬ 
rations.  It  should  be  always  purchased  in  its  crystal¬ 
line  form  ;  and  a  solution  of  it  in  distilled  water  ought 
to  furnish  a  copious  gold  coloured  precipitate  with 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  ;  a  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  with  acetate  of  lead;  and  a  white  and  extremely 
thick  precipitate,  dissolving  with  facility  in  pure  nitric 
acid,  with  lime  water.  If  the  crystals  deliquesce,  the 
presence  of  other  salts  may  be  inferred. 

AQUA.  Water. 

Water,  from  its  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent,  never 
occurs  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  although  the 
nature  and  degree  of  its  contamination  must  neces- 

*  Norris’s  Drops.  A  solution  of  Tartarized  Antimony  in  Rectified 
Spirit,  and  disguised  by  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  colouring  mat¬ 
ter.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  original  recipe  contained  Opium, 
but  that  which  I  have  examined,  and  which  was  procured  from  a  res¬ 
pectable  agent,  yielded  no  indications  of  its  presence. 
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tardy  vary  according;  to  circumstances  and  situation. 
It  is  generally  found  holding  earthy  matter  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  suspension,  or  saline  and  other  bodies 
in  chemical  solution.  The  usual  varieties  of  common 
water  are  classed  and  defined  by.  Celsus  ;  and  modern 
chemists  have  not  found  any  reason  to  reject  the 
arrangement.  u  Aqua  levissima  pluvialis  est;  deindt 
jontana^tum  ex Jlumine ,  turn  ex puteo  ;  postkcec  exnive, 
&ut  glacie;  gravior  his  ex  lacu ;  gravissima  ex palude” 

1.  Rain  Water.  Aqua  Pulvialis ,  when  col* 
lected  in  the  open  fields,  is  certainly  the  purest  natural 
water,  and  consequently  of  the  least  specific  gravity; 
the  bodies  which  it  holds  in  solution,  are  carbonic 
acid,  a  minute  portion  of carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces 
of  muriate  of  lime.  Dew  is  said  to  be  water  saturated 
with  air. 

2.  Spring  Water.  Aqua  Fontana ,  in  addition 
io  the  substances  detected  in  rain  water,  generally 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda,  and 
frequently  other  salts ;  but  the  larger  springs  are  purer 
than  smaller  ones,  and  those  which  occur  in  primitive 
countries,  and  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  beds  of  gravely 
necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.  An  im¬ 
portant  practical  distinction  has  been  founded  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  water  of  some  springs  dissolves  soap, 
W  hilst  that  of  others  decomposes,  and  curdles  it ;  the 
former  has  been  termed  sof  t ,  the  latter  hard  water ; 
soft  w  ater  is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  all  vegetable 
matters,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred  for  do¬ 
mestic  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes:  the  brewer 
knows  well  from  experience  how  much  more  readily 
and  copiously  soft  water  will  dissolve  the  extractive 
matter  of  his  malt.  Horses  by  an  instinctive  sagacity 
always  prefer  soft  water,  and  when  by  necessity  or 
inattention  they  are  confined  to  that  which  is  hardy 
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their  coats  become  rough  and  ill-conditioned,  and 
they  are  frequently  attacked  with  the  gripes.  Pigeons 
also  refuse  hard  water  when  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  that  which  is  soft.* 

3.  River  Water.  Aqua  ex  Flumine ,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  conflux  of  numerous  springs,  and  rain¬ 
water,  generally  possesses  considerable  purity ;  that 
the  proportion  of  its  saline  ingredients  should  be  small, 
is  easily  explained  by  the  precipitation  which  must 
necessarily  take  place  from  the  union  of  different 
solutions;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  hold  in  suspension 
particles  of  earthy  matter,  which  impair  its  trans¬ 
parency. 

4.  Well  Water.  Aqua  ex  Puteo ,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  spring  water,  being  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  it  is,  however,  more  liable  to  impurity 
from  its  stagnation,  or  slow  infiltration ;+  hence  our 
old  wells  furnish  much  purer  water  than  those  which 
are  more  recent,  as  the  soluble  particles  are  gradually 
washed  away.  Mr.  Dalton  observes  that  the  more 
any  spring  is  drawn  from,  the  softer  the  water  be¬ 
comes. 

5.  Snow  Water.  Aqua  ex  Nive ,  has  been  sup¬ 
posed^:  to  be  unwholesome,  and  in  particular  to  pro- 

*  Hard  water  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diseases  in  the  spleen  of 
certain  animals,  especially  sheep  ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  of  Minorca,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cleghorn.  The  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency  of  bad  water,  where  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  some 
chemical  process,  would  seem  to  be  best  counteracted  by  bitter 
vegetables.  Virey  supposes  that  this  circumstance  first  induced  the 
Chinese  to  infuse  the  leaves  of  the  Tea  Plant. 

f  Dr.  Percival  observes  that  bricks  harden  the  softest  water,  and 
give  it  an  aluminous  impregnation ;  the  common  practice  of  lining 
wells  with  them  is  therefore  very  improper,  unless  they  be  covered 
with  cement. 

\  The  same  strumous  affection  occurs  at  Sumatra,  where  Ice  and 
Snow  are  never  seen,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  quite 
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duce  Broncliocele,  from  the  prevalence  of  that  disease 
in  the  Alps,  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  its  insalubrity  can  depend ;  the  prejudice  how¬ 
ever  is  a  very  ancient  one,  for  Hippocrates  observes 
that  snow  or  ice  water  is  unwholesome,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  finer  particles  being  evaporated  and 
lost  during  its  solution  :  it  appears  to  differ  only 
from  rain  water  in  being  destitute  of  air,  to  which 
water  is  certainly  indebted  for  its  briskness,  and 
perhaps  for  many  of  its  good  effects  upon  animals 
and  vegetables.  The  same  observations  apply  to  Ice 
Water. 

6.  Lake  Water.  Aqua  ex  JLacu ,  is  a  collection 
of  rain,  spring,  and  river  waters,  contaminated  with 
various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  which  from  its 
stagnant  nature  have  undergone  putrefaction  in  it. 

7.  Marsh  Water.  Aqua  ex  Palude  being  the 
most  stagnant  is  the  most  impure  of  all  water,  and  is 
generally  loaded  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

To  what  extent  the  impurities  of  water  are  capable 
of  influencing  their  salubrity,  has  been  a  subject  of 
interesting  inquiry  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to 
the  present  day.  To  many  of  these  natural  conta¬ 
minations,  too  much  importance  has  been  certainly 
attached ;  it  is  an  affected  refinement  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  such  earthy  and 
calcareous  salts,  as  generally  occur  in  solution,  can 
impart  any  noxious  quality  to  water  ;*  whilst  on  the 

unknown  in  Chili  and  Thibet,  although  the  rivers  of  these  countries 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  Snow  with  which  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered. 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  I  have  made  analyses  of 
several  of  those  springs  in  Cornwall,  which  have  from  time  immemorial 
enjoyed  a  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  for  curing  diseases,  amongst 
which  were  the  waters  of  Holy-well,  so  named  from  its  supposed 
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contrary,  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  or  earthy 
bodies  in  a  stale  of  mechanical  suspension,  cannot  fail 
to  prove  injurious,  and  must  he  regarded  as  the  true 
scelera  aqua  rum. ’’  Guided  by  false  analogies 
many  have  supposed  that  they  recognised  the  origin 
of  all  calcareous  diseases  in  the  earthy  impurities  of 
water;  the  researches  however  of  chemistry  have 
removed  this  delusion,  by  demonstrating  (hat  the  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  water  never  enter  into  the  composition 

of  urinary  calculi.  Metallic  and  other  accidental 
* 

contaminations  are  necessarily  highly  injurious,  and 
the  water  in  which  their  presence  is  suspected,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  most  careful  examination. 

For  the  purification  and  preservation  of -water  nu? 
merous  methods  have  been  adopted ;  the  mechanical 
impurities  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  through  porous  stones,  or  alternate  layers  of 
sand  or  charcoal  :  muddv  water  may  be  also  cleared 
by  adding*  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  each  pint,*  and  in 
that  proportion,  the  water  is  not  rendered  in  the  least 
disagreeable  ;  when  water  has  contracted  a  putrid 
smell,  it  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  agitating  it  with  a 
small  portion  of  magnesia,  or  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  in  the  proportion  ofl|  parts  to  ©50  parts 
of  water.  Dr.  Black  observes  that  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  antiseptic  substances  known, 

virtues,  and  those  of  Permiscen  Bay,  equally  extolled  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  But  I  have  only  been  able  to  detect  minute  quantities  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  derived  from  infiltration  through  banks,  of  calcareous 
sand.  See  T/  ansacticns  of  tils  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall ,  V pi.  I. 

*  I  am  informed  by  a,  respectable  chemist  in  this  town,  that  lie  sells  a 
large  quantity  of  alum  for  this  very  purpose,  as  well  as  to.  publicans  for 
the  sake  of  clearing  their  spirituous  liquors;  for  the  same  end,  we  are 
told,  that  the  wine  merchants  in  Pans  put  into  each  cask  of  wine  as  much, 
as  a  pound  of  alqra.. 


will  preserve  water  from  putrefaction  for  ever,  and 
that  it  may  at  any  time  be  separated  therefrom  in  a 
few  minutes  by  adding' a  small  lump  of  common  salt  j 
this  fact  in  itself  is  curious,  but  the  experiment  is  too 
hazardous  to  be  recommended.  As  that  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  water  which  is  termed  baldness,  generally 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  twenty -four  hours 
previous  to  its  being  used,  will  be  found  to  restore  it, 
or  if  it  should  depend  upon  super-carbonate  of  lime , 
long  ebullition  without  any  addition  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  its  cure. 

Water  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  casks,  especially 
on  long  voyages,  is  partially  decomposed,  and  a 
volume  of  carbureted  hydrogen  is  evolved,*  impark¬ 
ing  to  such  water  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  which 
characterise  it;  this  decomposition  may  in  a  great 
degree  be  obviated  by  charring  the  interior  of  the 
water  casks  ;  it  is  however  to  a  great  degree  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  Navy  by  substituting  iron  tanks  for 
wooden  vessels.  In  Pharmacy  it  aught  to  be  re^ 

*  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  water  of  the 
River  Thames ;  for  as  it  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  it  is  remarkably  soft,  although  it  holds  suspended  mud,  and 
vegetable  and  animal  debris,  which  occasion  it  to  undergo  a  violent 
change  on  being  kept :  a  large  volume  of  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases  is  evolved,  and  it  becomes  black  and  insufferably 
offensive  ;  upon  racking  it  off  however  into  large  earthen  vessels,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  air,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  black  slimy 
matter,  and  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  sweet  and 
palatable,  and  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  sea  store.  “  The  New 
River  Water.”  contains  a  small  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime,  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soc^a;  it  differs  also  in  its  gaseous  contents^ 
100  cubic  inches  of  New  River  Water  contain  2<25  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  1-25  of  common  air,  whereas  the  water  of  the  Thames  con¬ 
tains  rather  a  larger  quantity  of  common  air,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
v>f  carbonic  acid. 
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membered  that  whenever  common  water  is  em¬ 
ployed  it  should  not  be  hard;  filtered  rain  water 
may  be  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  on  such 
occasions. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA.  L.E.D.  Distilled  Water. 

Qualities.  Taste ,  vapid  from  the  absence  of air, 
and  slightly  ernpyreumatic  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive 
matter  which  has  undergone  partial  decomposition  ;  a 
fluid-ounce  weighs  454f  grains.  Medicinal  Use.  In 
extemporaneous  prescriptions,  distilled  water  should 
be  always  ordered  whenever  the  formula  contains  any 
of  the  following  substances: — Acidum  Sulphuricum ; 
Acidum  Cilricum ;  Antimonium  Tartarizatum ;  Ar~ 
genti  Nitras  ;  Cuprum  Ammoniatum  ;  Ter  rum  Tarta¬ 
rizatum  ;  Hydrargyri  O  ocy-murias ;  Liquor  Am¬ 
monias  ;  Liquor  JPlumbi  Acetatis  ;  Liquor  Potassas ; 
JPlumbi  Super- Acetas ;  Solutio  Murialis  Baryta? ; 
Vinum  Terri ;  Zinci  Sulphas;  Terri  Sulphas.  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  ought  also  to  be  employed  in  preparations 
where  much  water  is  evaporated,  as  in  the  formation 
of  extracts,  since  the  residual  matter  of  common  w^ater 
will  remain  mixed  with  the  product  of  the  process,  and 
uselessly  add  to  its  bulk,  or  even  in  some  cases  pro¬ 
duce  in  it  chemical  changes ;  unless  however  under 
such  circumstances,  common  water  purified  by  filtra¬ 
tion  should  be  ordered,  as  the  air  which  it  contains 
imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  and  sprightly  flavour;  in 
making  infusions  or  decoctions,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  water  should  be  free  from  those  impurities 
which  impart  to  it  hardness ,  and  w  hich  render  it  a  far 
less  pow  erful  solvent  of  vegetable  matter,  nor  indeed 
can  resinous  substances  be  mixed  with  such  water, 
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even  when  assisted  by  a  mucilaginous  medium ;  oil 
which  account,  in  prescribing  emulsions,  it  may 
perhaps  be  prudent  to  direct  the  employment  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  Tests  of  its  Purity.  Its  trans¬ 
parency  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  muriate  of  barytes. 

AQUA  MARINA.  Sea  Water. 

Until  the  late  able  researches  of  Dr.  Murray,  we 
possessed  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  sea  water,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  analysis  performed  by  different  chemists  should  be 
found  to  be  so  materially  at  variance ;  the  true  cause 
of  such  discordance  is  now  easily  understood,  for  it 
appears,  that  in  the  examination  of  a  mineral  water 
or  any  compound  saline  solution,  the  substances  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  are  not  necessarily  the  original  ingre¬ 
dients,  but  frequently  the  products  of  new  combina¬ 
tions  established  by  the  operation  of  analysis,  and  that 
consequently  the  nature  of  the  results  obtained  may 
vary  according  to  the  modes  in  which  such  analysis 
has  been  conducted,  or  even  according  to  the  degree 
of  dilution  in  which  the  saline  substances  exist,*  The 


*  The  law  which  determines  such  combinations  has  been  investigated 

o 

with  singular  ingenuity  and  success  by  Dr.  Murray,  ( Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ,  1816.)  Berthollct  had  already  established 
the  important  fact,  that  combinations  are  often  determined  by  the  force 
of  cohesion,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  principles  acting  on  each  other, 
those  on  which  this  force  operates  most  powerfully,  in  relation  to  the 
fluid  which  is  the  medium  of  action,  are  combined  together;  hence  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  solubility  of  the  compounds  which  substances  form, 
we  may  predict  what  combinations  will  be  established  when  they  act 
on  each  other,  those  always  combining  which  form  the  least  soluble  compounds . 
It  is  for  the  extension  of  these  views,  and  for  the  useful  application  of 
them  that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Murray,  who  justly  observes  that 
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feleffients  of  the  salts  contained  in  a  pint  of  sea  watet* 
are,  Lime  2  9,  Magnesia  14*8,  Soda  9 6*3,  Sulphuric 
Acid  14  4,  Muriatic  Acid  97*7.  total  226  1  grains,  and 
supposing*  these  elements  to  he  combined  in  the  modes 
which  Dr*  Murray’s  views  appear  to  establish,  the 
saline  contents  of  a  pint  of  sea  water  may  be  expressed 
as  follows,  Muriate  of  Soda  159*3,  Muriate  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  35*5,  Muriate  of  Lime  5*7,  Sulphate  of  Soda 
25*6  grains,  total  226*1  grains;  besides  such  saline 
contents,  it  is  contaminated  with  various  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes, 

If  the  force  of  cohesion  can  so  far  modify  chemical  attraction,  as  to 
establish  among  compound  salts  dissolved  in  any  medium,  those  com¬ 
binations  whence  the  least  soluble  compounds  are  formed,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  reverse  of  this  force,  i.  e.  the  power  of  a 
solvent,  tnay  produce  the  opposite  effects,  or  cause  the  very  reverse  c£ 
these  combinations  to  be  established,  so  that  in  a  concentrated  medium 
the  least  soluble  will  be  formed,  and  in  a  dilute  one,  the  more  soluble 
compounds  will  be  established.  Hence  follows  the  simple  rule  by  which 
the  actual  state  in  which  saline  bodies  exist  in  a  solution  may  be  deter¬ 
mined,  viz.  that  in  any  Jluid  containing  the  elements  of  com  point  i  silts,  the  binary 
compounds  existing  in  it  'will  be  generally  those  which  are  most  soluble  in  that  fuidy 
and  the  reverse  combinations  will  onltj  be  established  by  its  concentration  favouring 
Iks  influence  of  cohesion.  It  appears  that  by  simply  evaporating  a  saline 
solution  we  may  produce  changes  in  its  composition  and  obtain 
products  which  never  existed  in  its  original  state  of  dilution  ;  thus 
suppose  muriate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  28 
Is  actually  the  case  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  the  solution  to  be 
Concentrated  by  evaporation  from  heat ;  the  combinations  of  sulphate  of 
Magnesia  and  muriate  of  soda,  being  on  the  whole  less  soluble  in  water, 
this  circumstance  of  inferior  solubility,  or  the  force  of  cohesion  thu* 
Operating,  actually  determines  the  formation  of  these  compounds,  and 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  the  bittern  is  to  be 
explained  upon  this  principle.  Since  it  appears  therefore  that  the 
influence  of  solubility  is  most  important,  temperature,  to  whose  domi¬ 
nion  it  is  under  all  circumstances  subject,  must  necessarily  be  alike 
powerful;  let  us  exemplify  this  fact  by  the  action  of  the  very  salts 
Under  consideration  ;  it  has  been  just  stated  that  muriate  of  magnesia  and 
svlphate  of  soda t  decompose  each  other  in  a  tonunirated  solution  at  a  high 
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when  long’  kept,  highly  offensive  ;  it  ought  also  to  bo 
stated  that  Dr.  Wollaston  has  discovered  the  presence 
of  a  minute  proportion  of  potass  in  sea  water. 
Medical  Use,  As  a  cathartic  a  pint  is  the  ordinary 
quantity,  which  should  he  taken  in  the  morning,  at  two 
doses,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  betw  een  each  ; 
this  quantity  contains  half  an  ounce  of  purgative  salt, 
of  which  about  three  fourths  are  muriate  of  soda,  but 
it  is  much  more  active  than  a  similar  portion  of  any 
artificial  combination.  In  procuring  sea  water  for 
medicinal  purposes,  there  is  a  precaution,  the  impor* 
tance  of  which  experience  has  suggested  to  me,  that 
it  be  not  hastily  drank  on  the  beach,  before  the  particles 
of  sand,  with  which  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
generally  mixed,  are  allowed  to  subside ;  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  I  have  witnessed  serious 
consequences.  The  most  important  advantages  of  se& 
water  are  derived  from  its  external  use  as  a  butl>. 

AQUiE  DISTILLATE.  L.D. 
Aqu^eStillatiti/e.  E.  Distilled  Waters , 

These  are  water  impregnated  with  the  essential  oils 
of  vegetables,  and  are  principally  designed  as  grateful 

temperature,  producing  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  buf 
at  temperatures  below  32°.  the  reverse  actually  takes  place,  muriate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  reacting,  and  being  converted  into 
aslphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  magnesia  ;  a  fact  evidently  owing  to 
the  relation  of  the  solubility  of  these  salts  to  temperature.  Muriate 
of  soda  has  its  solubility  scarcely  altered,  either  by  heat  or  cold,  sulphate 
of  soda  is,  in  these  respects,  completely  the  reverse,  hence  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  muriate  of  soda  is  the  least,  and  sulphate  of  soda  the 
most  soluble  salt,  whilst  at  low  temperature,  the  reverse  of  this 
happens.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  investigation  are  most  in¬ 
teresting;  the  medical  practitioner  will  at  once  perceive  its  import* 
ance,  as  enabling  him  to  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  saline  solu¬ 
tions,  and  even  in  many  instance*,  to  preserve  their  identity.  See 
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vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  remedies ; 
ample  directions  for  preparing*  them  are  given  in  the 
several  Pharmacopoeias,  and  if  they  be  rectified  by 
redistillation  they  may  be  kept  for  several  years  ;  the 
usual  mode  of  preserving  them  is  by  adding  spirit, 
which  has  also  the  incidental  advantage  of  preventing 
them  from  being  frozen,  during  the  winter  season. 
Some  recommend  a  film  of  the  essential  oil  to  be  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  water’s  surface.  They  may  be  extem¬ 
poraneously  prepared  by  adding  to  water  what  have 
been  called  Essences ,  which  consist  of  essential  oil 
and  alcohol,  or  by  rubbing  any  essential  oil  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  sugar,  or,  what  answers  still  better, 
of  magnesia  ;  when  however  they  are  so  prepared  they 
never  retain  their  transparency.  The  properties  of 
each  water  may  be  learnt  by  referring  to  the  vegetable 
from  which  it  is  distilled. 

AQUAE  MINEUALES.  Mineral  Waters. 

Although  all  waters  that  flow  from  the  earth,  are, 
as  they  contain  mineral  bodies  in  solution,  strictly 
speaking,  mineral  waters  ;  yet  this  term  is  especially 
applied  to  such  only  as  are  distinguished  from  spring, 
lake,  river,  or  other  water,  by  a  peculiarity  in  colour, 
taste,  smell,  or  any  obvious  properties,  or  by  the 
medicinal  effects  which  they  produce,  or  are  known 
to  be  capable  of  producing. 

To  the  medical  practitioner  the  history  of  these 
waters  is  most  interesting  and  instructive,  involving 
highly  important  subjects  of  chemical  and  physiological 
inquiry.  These  waters  are  without  doubt  indebted 
for  their  medicinal  virtues  to  the  operation  of  the 
substances  which  they  hold  dissolved,  but  this  is  so 
materially  aided  by  the  peculiar  state  of  dilution  in 
which  they  exist,  as  well  as  by  the  mere  bulk,  and 
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temperature  of  tlie  water  itself,  as  to  render  extremely 
doubtful  the  success  of  every  attempt  to  concentrate 
their  powers  by  evaporation.  To  what  extent  dilution 
may  modify  the  chemical  condition  of  saline  solutions 
has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Murray  (See  Aqua  Marina ),  and  to  what  degree 
an  increase  in  the  solubility  of  any  remedy  may  in¬ 
fluence  its  medicinal  properties  has  been  considered 
at  some  length,  in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  (page 
132.)  It  is  certain  that,  in  general,  soluble  salts  are 
capable  of  exerting  a  much  more  powerful  effect  upon 
the  animal  economy,  than  those  which  are  insoluble ; 
on  which  account,  the  earthy  muriates,  especially  that 
of  lime,  are  amongst  the  most  active  ingredients 
of  mineral  waters.  Although  chemical  analysis  has 
frequently  from  its  own  imperfection  failed  in  ascer¬ 
taining  their  presence,  it  seems  probable  that  muriate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  exist  in  all  those  springs 
that  furnish,  by  the  usual  methods  of  examination, 
sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda;  for  the  same 
reasons  it  is  equally  probable  that  iron,  which  in 
certain  waters  has  been  supposed  from  the  analysis, 
to  exist  as  a  carbonate ,  is  in  its  native  solution  a  true 
muriate;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  with  respect  to 
the  Bath  waters.  Is  it  then  surprising,  that  medical 
practitioners  should  hitherto  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  emulate,  by  artificial  arrangements,  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  active  mineral  springs  ?  For  the 
investigation  of  the  true  composition  of  mineral  waters 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Murray  furnish  a  simple  and 
elegant  formula.  Determine  by  precipitant s  the  weight 
of  the  acids  and  bases ,  suppose  them  united  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  form  the  most  soluble  salts ;  and 
these  salts  will  constitute  the  true  saline  constituents  °f 
the  water  under  examination. 
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Mineral  waters  admit  of  being  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz. 

1.  Acidulous;  owing  their  properties  chiefly  to 
carbonic  acid;  they  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  in 
large  doses  produce  a  transient  exhilaration  ;  the  most 
celebrated  are  Pyrmont ,  Seltzer ,  Spa,  Carlsbad  and 
Scarborough. 

2.  Chalybeate  ;  containing  iron  in  the  form  of 
sulphate ,  carbonate ,  or  muriate ;  they  have  a  styptic, 
inky  taste  ;  Hartfell  near  Moffat ,  Peterhead ,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Brighton ,  Cheltenham ,  Bath,  Lemington  Priors, 
Castle  H or  neck,  near  Penzance ,  &  c. 

3.  Sulphureous  Waters,  derive  their  character 
from  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either  uncombined  or 
united  with  lime,  or  an  alkali,  Enghien ,  Aloe  la  C/ia - 
pelle ,  Harrow  gate,  MoffaL 

4.  Saline;  mostly  purgative,  and  are  advanta¬ 
geously  employed  in  those  hypochondriacal  and  visce¬ 
ral  diseases  that  require  continued,  and  moderate  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  bowels,  Cheltenham,  Lemington,  Seidlitz , 
and  all  brackish  waters. 

Some  springs,  as  those  of  Bath,  Matlock,  and  Buxton $ 
owe  thei **  virtues  rather  to  temperature  than  to  any 
other  cause,  and  others,  as  Malvern,  to  the  diluent 
power  alone  of  the  water. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS.  L.  Nitras  Argenti.  E.D. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  olim,  Lunar  Caustic . 

Qualities.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  small 
cylind  ers  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  presenting,  when 
broken  across,  a  crystalline  structure.  Odour,  none; 
Taste ,  intensely  bitter,  austere  and  metallic;  it  tinges 
the  skin  indelibly  black;  when  perfectly  free  from 
copper,  it  is  not  deliquescent.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition  ;  oxide  of  silver  70.  nitric  acid  SO.  SoLum- 
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tiTV.  In  ah  equal  weight  of  water,  at  60°  it  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ,  the  muriatic ,  sul¬ 
phuric^  and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  the  salts  which 
contain  them;  Soaps 3  arsenic ,  hydro  -  sulphur  eis^ 

astringent  vegetable  infusions ,  undistilled  waters.  The 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  not  disturbed  by  am¬ 
monia,  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  being  very  soluble ; 
nitrate  of  silver  tinges  the  skin  and  hair  black,  and 
has  been  frequently  employed  for  the  latter  purpose 
it  likewise  forms  the  basis  of  permanent  ink.j;  Medi¬ 
cal  Use.  Tonic*  antispasmodic,  and  escharotic  ;  it 
is  said  to  prove  efficadous  in  epilepsy,  but  during  a 
trial  for  several  years  in  the  Westminster  hospital,  I 
never  could  discover  its  virtues  ;  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  successful, 
probably  derived  advantage  from  the  purgative  medi¬ 
cines  vviiich  were  simultaneously  administered.  It 
possesses  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  has  been  said  to  act  like 
vegetable  bitters  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and  to 
offer  a  resource  in  dyspeptic  complaints.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  useful  as  an  external  application,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  strongest  and  most  manageable 
caustic  that  we  possess,  whilst  in  solution  it  acts  as  a 
useful  stimulant  in  indolent  ulcers,  and  being  posses¬ 
sed  of  the  power  of  coagulating  animal  matter,  it 
does  not  spread  to  any  extent,  and  is  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  where  a  large  eschar  is  to  be 

*  For  the  same  purpose  the  French  employ  a  pomatum  prepared  with 
the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  it  is  said  to  answer  the  intention. 

|  Permanent  Ink  for  marking  Linen.  This  preparation  is  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thickened  with  sap  green,  or  cochineal.  The 
Preparing  Liquid ,  with  which  the  linen  to  be  marked  is  previously  wetted > 
is  a  solution  of  soda,  boiled  with  gum,  or  some  animal  mucilage.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  if futass  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  mark¬ 
ing  Ink  will  run. 
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avoided.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  For  internal  use 
in  pills  made  with  crumb  of  bread,  with  the  addition 
of  some  sugar,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  being  too 
hard.  Dose,  gr.  f,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  j. 
Adulterations.  Copper  may  be  always  suspected 
when  it  deliquesces,  and  is  to  be  immediately  detected 
by  its  solution  assuming  a  blue  colour,  when  super- 
saturated  with  ammonia.  The  sticks  should  be  pre¬ 
served  in  closely  stopped  phials,  and  covered  with 
soft  and  dry  paper.  Antidote.  When  this  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  taken  in  excess,  muriate  of  soda  is  its 
true  antidote ;  indeed  so  completely  does  it  decom¬ 
pose,  and  separate  it  from  water,  that  if  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  filtered  through  com- 
mon  salt,  it  may  be  afterwards  drunk  with  impunity. 
This  circumstance  alone,  would  of  necessity  render 
nitrate  of  silver  a  very  uncertain  remedy  ;  and  yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  basis  of  this  salt  is  occasionally 
absorbed,  for  there  are  several  cases  upon  record, 
in  which  the  oxyd  of  silver  has  been  deposited  in  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  given  a  purple  hue  of  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  appearance  to  the  patient ;  I  have  lately  wit¬ 
nessed  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  lady  who  had 
taken  large  doses  of  the  nitrate,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  a  dyspeptic  complaint. 


ARMORACLE  RADIX.  L.E.  ochlearia 


rmoracia 


Raphanus  Rusticanus,  D.  Horse  Radish  Root. 

Qualities.  Taste ,  hot  and  acrid;  Odour ,  pungent. 
Chemical  Composition.  All  its  virtues  depend 
upon  an  essential  oil.  Solubility^  Both  water  and 
alcohdl  extract  its  active  principles,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
sipated  by  decoction.  Medical  Uses.  As  a  stim¬ 
ulant  in  paralysis  it  is  often  useful ;  Sydenham  found 
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it  successful  in  dropsies  which  were  consequent  on 
intermittent  fevers  ;  Cullen  recommends  a  syrup  made 
with  the  infusion  of  horse  radish,  to  remove  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  hoarseness  which  depends  upon  local  relaxation  ; 
Dr.  Withering  extolls  an  infusion  of  this  root  in  milk 
as  a  cosmetic  both  safe  and  effectual.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Alkaline  Carbonates  ;  Oxy  •muriate  of 
Mercury  ;  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  the  Inf  usion  of  Galls , 
and  of  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark ,  produce  precipitates 
with  the  infusion  of  this  root.  Forms  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  substance  scraped  or  swallowed  whole,  or 
in  infusion.  Dose  of  the  substance  3 j ,  of  an  infusion 
fgij.  Officinal  Preparations.  Infusum  Armo - 
radix  comp  :  L.  Spiritus  Armoracice  comp :  L.  D. 

ARSENIC!  OXYDUM.  L.  Oxydum  Arsenici. 
E,  Arsenicum.  D.  White  Arsenic ,  vulgo  Arsenic . 

Arsenious  Acid , 

Qualities.  Form ,  shining  semi  vitreous  lumps, 
breaking  with  a  conclioidal  fracture,  and  when  reduced 
to  powder,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  white  sugar  ; 
Taste  acrid  and  corrosive,  leaving  an  impression  of 
sweetness.  Specific  gravity  5*,  it  is  volatilized  at  the 
temperature  of  383  Fah :  and  in  the  state  of  vapour  is 
quite  inodorous,  although  it  is  asserted  in  many  che¬ 
mical  works  of  authority  to  yield  a  smell  like  that  of 
garlic  ;  the  fact  is  that  the  alliaceous  or  garlic-like 
smell  is  wholly  confined  to  metallic  arsenic  in  a  state 
of  vapour,  and  whenever  the  arsenious  acid  yields  this 
odour,  we  may  infer  that  its  decomposition  has  taken 
place;  this  happens  when  it  is  projected  upon  ignited 
charcoal,  or  when  heated  in  contact  with  those  metallic 
bodies  which  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  as  Antimony 
and  Tin .  It  is  stated  by  Orfila  and  other  chemists, 
that  if  it  be  projected  upon  heated  copper  the  aliia- 
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ceous  odour  is  evolved  ;  this  however  takes  place 
only  when  the  copper  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  at  which 
temperature  its  affinity  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  reduce 
the  arsenious  acid,  for  I  find  by  experiment  that  if  a 
few  grains  of  this  substance  be  heated  on  a  plate  of 
copper,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  blowpipe,  no 
odour  is  perceptible,  for  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  dissi¬ 
pated  before  the  copper  can  acquire  a  sufficiently 
exalted  temperature  to  deoxidize  it.  If  the  arsenious 
acid  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  smell  is  not 
evolved  until  the  metal  is  in  the  state  of  fusion;  if 
instead  of  these  metals  we  employ  in  our  experiments 
those  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina,  no  alliaceous  smell 
whatever  is  produced,  at  any  temperature.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  arsenical  vapours  which  yield  this  peculiar 
odour  are  less  noxious  than  those  which  are  in¬ 
odorous,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of  practical 
importance.*  Chemical  Composition.  This  sub* 

*  It  will  probably  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Percival,  that  the  workmen  who  solder  silver 
f.ltigree  with  an  arsenical  alloy,  are  never  affected  by  the  fumes.  Dr.  Percival 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the  probable  reason 
of  this  fact ;  he  says,  “  This  solder  is  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  di¬ 
rected  by  a  blow  pipe ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  arsenic  is  evaporated 
by  the  blast  and  flame,  and  some  part  also  of  the  rest  of  the  solder,  and 
yet  the  men  appear  to  enjoy  as  good  health,  and  to  live  as  long  as  other 
artists  !  Amongst  other  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  I 
lately  saw  in  the  manufactory  at  the  Soho  near  Birmingham,  a  man  of 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  soldered  silver  filligreefor  thirty- 
five  years,  and  had  regularly,  during  that  period,  passed  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  daily  in  his  occupation,  and  yet  he  was  fat,  strong,  active, 
cheerful,  and  of  a  complexion  by  no  means  sickly;  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  artists  use  any  means  to  counteract  the  effect  of  their  trade.” 
Dr.  Rotheram,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  comments  upon  this  fact,  and 
says,  “  how  far  the  fluxes  used  in  soldering  the  filligree  may  fix  the 
parts  of  the  arsenic,  or  from  what  other  cause  these  workmen  might 
escape,  I  dare  not  say,  but  1  should  notwithstanding  strongly  suspect 


stance  possesses  many  of  the  essential  habitudes  of  an 
acid,  as  for  instance,  that  of  combining  with  the  pure 
alkalies  to  saturation  ;  it  is  therefore  very  properly 
denominated  Arsenious  Acid .  It  may  be  farther  aci¬ 
dified  by  distilling  it  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  which  results  is  a  white  concrete  substance 
termed  Arsenic  Acid ;  from  experiments  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  metallic  arsenic,  during  its 
conversion  into  these  two  compounds,  instituted  by 
Proust  and  Davy,  it  appears  that  the  arsenious  acid 
consists  of  about  25  of  oxygen  and  75  of  metal,  and  the 
arsenic  acid  of  33  of  oxygen,  and  G7  of  metal,  or  the 
quantity  of  metal  being  the  same,  that  the  oxygen  in 
the  latter  compound  is  to  that  in  the  former  nearly  as 
three  to  two.  Solubility.  We  have  but  lately 
been  set  right  upon  this  point,  Klaproth  has  shewn 
that  it  requires  for  its  solution  400  parts  of  water  at 
60°,  and  only  13  at  212’,  and  moreover,  that  if  100 
parts  of  water  be  boiled  on  the  arsenious  acid,  and 
suffered  to  cool,  it  will  retain  three  grains  in  solution, 
and  deposit  the  remainder  in  tetrahedral  crystals  ; 
this  fact  shews  the  importance  of  employing  boiling 
water  in  every  chemical  examination  of  substances 
supposed  to  contain  arsenic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  oils  ;  with  lime  water  it  produces  a  white 
precipitate  of  arsenite  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  arsenious  acid  ;  with  magnesia  it  forms  a 
soluble  arsenite ,  which  proves  very  virulent.  The 
poisonous  effects  of  arsenious  acid  are  so  amply  detail¬ 
ed  in  medical  works,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 

the  fumes  of  this  very  volatile  and  caustic  mineral  to  be  very  piejudi- 
cial.” — I  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  page  that  arsenious  acid  is  readily 
decomposed  when  heated  in  contact  with  an  oxidable  metal,  and  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  this  fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  fumes  of  the 
alloy  in  t^ue&sion  are  disarmed  ot  their  virulence. 
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dwell  upon  them  in  this  place ;  it  may  however  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  record  an  account  of  the 
pernicious  influence  of  arsenical  fumes  upon  orga- 
nized  beings,  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  in 
the  copper  smelting  works  of  Cornwall  and  Wales; 
this  influence  is  very  apparent  in  the  condition  both  of 
the  animals  and  vegetables  in  the  vicinity;  horses  and 
cows  commonly  lose  their  hoofs,  and  the  latter  are 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  pastures  crawling 
on  their  knees  and  not  unfrequently  suffering  from 
a  cancerous  affection  in  their  rumps,  whilst  the  milch 
cows,  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  are  soon  deprived 
of  their  milk;  the  men  employed  in  the  works  are 
more  healthy  than  we  could  a  priori  have  supposed 
possible  ;  the  antidote  upon  which  they  all  rely  with 
confidence,  whenever  they  are  infected  with  more  than 
311  ordinary  portion  of  arsenical  vapour,  is  sweet  oil , 
and  an  annual  sum  is  allowed  by  the  proprietors  ip 
order  that  it  may  be  constantly  supplied:  this  opinion 
is  not  solitary,  for  Tachenius  relates  that  the  poisonous 
effects,  such  as  convulsions,  gripes,  and  bloody  stools, 
with  which  he  was  seized  from  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  arsenic,  were  relieved  by  milk  and  oil. 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  smelters  are  occasionally 
affected  with  a  cancerous  disease  in  the  scrotum,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  infests  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  is 
singular  that  Stahl  in  describing  the  putrescent  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  this  poison, 
mentions  in  particular  the  gangrenous  appearance  of 
these  parts.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  establishment  of  the  copper  works  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  marshes  in  their  vicinity  were  continually 
exciting  intermittent  fever,  whereas  since  that  period 
a  case  of  ague  lias  not  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  the  men  in  the  works* 
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that  the  smoke  kills  all  fevers.  The  fact  is  here 
stated  without  any  other  comment  than  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
district  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  clue  to  the 
explanation  of  the  circumstance.  Medical  Uses, 
Much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  safety  of  its  exhibition  has  been  often 
questioned  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  great¬ 
est  circumspection  is  required  in  the  practitioner  who 
administers  it,  and  it  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  employed  until  other  remedies  have  failed ;  that 
it  is  capable  of  accumulating  in  the  system  is  very 
evident,  and  this,  in  certain  habits,  may  predispose 
the  patient  to  serious  diseases;  the  form  in  which  it 
is  most  manageable  and  least  dangerous,  is  that  of  so¬ 
lution.  See  Liquor  Arscnicalis.  Some  practitioners 
have  exhibited  it  in  substance,  made  into  pills,  by 
rubbing  one  grain  with  ten  of  sugar,  and  then  beating 
the  mixture  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crumb  of 
bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of  which  is  a  dose.  The 
Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  form  the  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  ( realgar )  into  medical  cups,  and  use  lemon 
juice,  after  it  has  stood  some  hours  in  them,  by  way 
of  cathartic.  As  an  external  application,  arsenic  has 
long  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of  cancers.* 

*  Plunkett’s  Ointment,  consists  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphur,  and 
the  powdered  flowers  of  the  Ranunculus  Flammula ,  and  Cotula  Fie  tula, 
levigated  and  made  into  a  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Pat f  Arsenicalf..  This  favourite  remedy  of  the  French  surgeons 
consists  of  70  parts  of  cinnabar,  22  of  sanguis  draconis ,  and  8  of  arsenious 
acid,  made  into  paste  with  saliva,  at  the  time  of  applying  it.  This  com¬ 
bination,  observes  a  periodical  writer,  is  similar,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ashes  of  the  soles  of  old  shoes,  to  that  recommended  by  Father 
Cosmo  under  the  name  of  “  Pubis  Anti-car  cinomatosa." 

Davidson’s  Remedy  for  Cancer,  Arsenious  acid,  and  powdered 
^Hemlock. 
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Adulterations.  It  is  frequently  sophisticated 
with  chalk,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  barytes;  the  fraud 
is  instantly  detected  by  its  not  being  entirely  vola¬ 
tilized  by  heat,  or  by  any  insoluble  residuum  occur¬ 
ring  in  preparing  the  Liquor  Arsenicalis^  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  To  many  the 
adulteration  of  so  active  a  substance  may  seem  unim¬ 
portant,  but  in  consequence  of  its  being  thus  rendered 
a  medicine  of  variable  activity,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  frauds  which  can  be  committed;  a  very 
unpleasant  circumstance  lately  occurred  from  such  a 
cause  in  one  of  our  public  institutions:  arsenic  had 
been  obtained  from  the  shop  of  a  respectable  chemist, 
who  had  not  usually  supplied  the  establishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  arsenical  solution  ;  the 
article  happened  to  be  less  adulterated  than  that  which 
had  been  previously  employed;  the  solution  however 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  usual  dose 
was  continued,  when  the  patients  were  soon  seized 
with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  the  cause  was  not 
detected  until  by  an  examination  of  the  bottle  the 
usual  sediment  was  not  discovered. 

Antidotes.  Late  researches  have  shewn  that  sul - 
jplmret  of  potass ,  on  which  physicians  have  placed  so 
much  reliance,  merits  no  confidence.  The  great  indi¬ 
cation  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  vomiting,  and  to  administer  liquids,  which  are  the 
least  liable  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  acrid  matter,  on 

Singleton’s  Eve  Salve,  or  Golden  Ointment.  Under  this  name 
is  sold  a  preparation  which  consists  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ( orfiiment ). 
with  lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment.  The  XJnguentum  Hyirargyri  Nitric* 
Oxydl  of  the  London  College,  is  also  sold  under  the  same  title. 

In  Paris  Arsenic  forms  the  basis  of  several  blistering  cerates.  Such 
applications  cannot  be  safe.  The  Arsenical  Amulets  which  were  worn 
during  the  Plague  of  London  (see  page  37)  are  said  by  some  cotempc- 
raiy  writers  to  have  occasionally  produced  mischievous  effects. 
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which  account  lime  water  presents  itself  as  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  fluid. 


Methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

1.  By  its  reduction  to  a  metallic  state.  Mix  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  suspected  powder  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux  (consisting  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal  one  part,  dry  carbonate  of  potass,  two  parts) 
put  the  mixture  into  a  thin  glass  tube,  hermetically 
closed  at  one  end,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  should  any  of  the 
powder  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  must  be 
carefully  brushed  off  with  a  feather,  so  that  the  inner 
surface  of  its  upper  part  may  be  perfectly  clean  and 
dry ;  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  by  way  of  security, 
may  be  thinly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and 
sand,  but  this  operation  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ; 
tlie  open  extremity  is  to  be  loosely  plugged  with  a 
piece  of  paper;  the  coated  end  must  be  now  heated 
on  a  chaffing  dish  of  red  hot  coals,  when  the  arsenic, 
if  present,  will  sublime,  and  be  found  lining  with  a 
brilliant  metallic  crust  the  upper  part  of  the  tube;  a 
portion  of  this  reduced  metal,  if  it  be  arsenic,  will, 
when  laid  on  heated  iron,  exhale  in  dense  fumes  which 
are  characterised  by  a  strong  smell  of  garlic. 

It  merits  particular  notice,  that  in  reducing  by  the 
above  process  the  arsenious  acid  to  the  state  of  metal, 
the  presence  of  potass  in  the  flux  is  very  essential, 
since  it  forms  immediately  an  arsenite  of  potass,  and 
thereby  fixes  the  arsenious  acid,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  volatilized  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  the  charcoal  to  decompose  it ;  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  this  fact  has  not  unfrequently  proved  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  fallacy. 
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Another  method  of  identifying-  white  arsenic  by 
metallization,  is  to  form  at  the  moment  of  its  reduo 
tion,  an  alloy  with  copper,  this  is  easily  effected  in  the 
following  manner, — Mix  the  suspected  powder  with 
black  flux,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  and  place 
the  mixture  between  two  polished  plates  of  copper, 
bind  them  tight  together  by  iron  wire,  and  expose 
them  to  a  low'  red  heat ;  if  the  included  substance 
contained  arsenic,  a  silvery  white  stain  will  be  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  w  hich  is  an  alloy  of  the  tw  o 
metals.  If  in  this,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  char¬ 
coal  be  employed  without  the  addition  of  a  fixed  alkali, 
the  result  may,  for  the  same  reason  which  it  is  needless 
to  repeat,  prove  unsatisfactory. 

2.  By  the  application  of  certain  Reagents ,  or  Tests , 
to  its  Solutions. 

A  great  and  important  question  has  arisen  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  w  hether  any  chemical  proofs  of  the 
presence  of  white  arsenic ,  short  of  its  actual  reduction 
to  the  state  of  metal,  can  be  depended  upon,  or  ought 
to  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
law.  After  a  full  experimental  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  question,  1  feel  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  my  conviction,  that  white  arsenic  may  be 
delected  without  any  fear  of fallacy ,  by  a  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  certain  tests ,  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is 
entirely  founded  in  error,  and  unsupported  by  expe-s 
riment,  as  w  ill  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

(A)  Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver ,  or  Lunar  Caustic — For 
this  test  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hume  of  London, 
who  first  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  Mav  1809,  vol.  xxxiii.  His  method  of 
applying  it  is  as  follow  s  :  Into  a  clean  Florence  flask 
introduce  two  or  three  grains  of  the  suspected  pow  der^ 
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to  which  add  about  eight  ounces  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  and  heat  the  solution  until  it  begins  to  boil, 
then  while  it  boils  frequently  shake  the  flask,  and  add 
to  the  hot  solution  a  grain  or  two  of  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  agitating  the  whole  to  make  the  mixture 
uniform.  Pour  into  a  wine  glass  about  two  table 
spoonsfull  of  the  solution,  and  touch  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  If  arsenic  be 
present,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  will  instantly 
proceed  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  settle  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  as  a  flocculent  and  copious 
precipitate. 

By  this  test  the  60th  part  of  a  grain  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  recognised  in  two  ounces  of  water.  The 
presence  of  some  alkali  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  since  arsenious  acid  is  unable  by  the 
operation  of  simple  affinity  to  decompose  the  nitrate 
of  silver.*  The  validity  of  this  test  has  been  question¬ 
ed  on  the  following  grounds,  which  shall  be  fairly 
examined  in  order. 

Objection  I.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  found 
to  produce  'precipitates  with  silver ,  analogous  in  colour 
and  appearance  to  the  arsenite  of  silver.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case  when  the  experiment  is  performed 
in  the  manner  just  stated,  but  there  are  other  reagents 
which  will  immediately  distinguish  these  bodies,  as 
will  be  seen  under  the  history  of  the  Ammoniaco - 
nitrate  of  silser ;  I  have  also  shewn  that  there  is  a 
inode  of  so  modifying  the  application  of  the  silver  test 

*  If  any  trifling  opacity  occur  in  a  simple  solution  of  arsenic,  when 
assayed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  effects  of 
some  casual  impurities ;  this  is  further  demonstrated  by  bringing  over 
the  surface  of  the  arsenical  liquid,  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  stopper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  when  there  will  instantly  forn^ 
a  copious  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver. 
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Itself,  that  no  error  or  doubt  can  arise  in  the  use  of  it 
from  the  presence  of  phosphoiic  salts. f  My  method 
consists  in  conducting  the  trial  on  writing  paper, 
instead  of  in  glasses,  thus — drop  the  suspected  fluid 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  making  with  it  a  broad 
Hue;  along  this  line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be 
slowly  drawn  several  times  successively,  when  a  streak 
is  produced  of  a  colour  resembling  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Indian  Yellow ;  and  this  is  equally  produced 
by  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  that  of  an  alkaline 
phosphate,  but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy, 
and  flocculent,  as  if  effected  by  a  crayon,  that  from  a 
phosphate  homogeneous  and  uniform,  resembling  a 
water  colour  laid  smoothly  on  w  ith  a  brush ;  but  a 
more  important,  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  suc¬ 
ceeds,  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric 
yellow  fades  into  a  sad  green ,  and  becomes  gradually 
darker,  and  ultimately,  quite  black;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arsenical  yellow  remains  permanent, 
or  nearly  so,  for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  brown. 
In  performing  this  experiment  the  sun-shine  should 
be  avoided,  or  the  transitions  of  the  colour  will  take 
place  too  rapidly.  It  would  be  prudent  also  for  the 
inexperienced  operator  to  perform  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  on  one  fluid  known  to  contain  arsenic,  and  on 
another  w  ith  a  phosphoric  salt,  as  a  standard  of  com¬ 
parison.  In  this  way  the  nitrate  of  silver,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  test,  is  fully  capable  of 
removing  every  ambiguity,  and  of  furnishing  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  difference  between  the  chemical 
action  of  arsenic  and  the  phosphates.  Mr.  Hume 
states  that  he  has  repeated  this  experiment  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,*  and  that,  in  a  late  unfortunate 

f  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  10.  p.  60. 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  January  1S18. 


cas«of  poisoning*,  lie  derived  considerable  information 
by  its  application.  The  laborious  author  of  the 
London  Dispensatory  accepts  it  as  an  excellent  test, 
but  observes  that  it  is  rendered  more  luminous  by 
brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammonia 
immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic,  when 
if  the  arsenic  be  present,  a  bright  queen’s  yellow  is 
produced  which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an 
hour:  but  that  when  the  lunar  caustic  produces  a 
white-yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may 
infer  the  presence  of  some  alkaline  phosphate,  rather 
than  that  of  arsenic.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  test  is  the  very  small  quantity  that  is  required  for 
examination;  it  would  be  well  therefore  for  the 
operator  to  perform  the  experiment  in  both  ways  on 
a  separate  paper. 

Objection  2.  The  Muriates  produce  precipitates 
with  silver  so  copious  and  flocculent ,  as  to  overcome 
every  indication  which  the  presence  of  arsenic  would 
otherwise  afford.  Dr.  Marcet  proposes  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  by  adding  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  then  cautiously  to  apply  the  nitrate 
of  silver  until  the  precipitation  ceases  ;  in  this  way  the 
muriatic  acid  will  be  entirely  removed,  whilst  the 
arsenic,  if  it  be  present,  will  remain  in  solution,  and 
may  be  rendered  evident  by  the  affusion  of  ammonia, 
which  will  instantly  produce  the  yellow  precipitate  in 
its  characteristic  form.  This  mode  however  it  must 
be  confessed  appears  complicated,  and  requires  some 
chemical  address  for  its  accomplishment;  it  should  be 
also  known  that  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  produced, 
is  not  always  permanent,  for  it  is  soluble  in  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  formed  during  the  process.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  surely  preferable  to  preci¬ 
pitate  at  once  from  the  suspected  fluid  all  the  sub- 
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stances  which  nitrate  of  silver  can  affect,  and  then  to 
expose  the  mixed  and  ambiguous  precipitate  so  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  low  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  when  the  arse- 
nious  acid  will  be  immediately  separated  by  sublima¬ 
tion  ;  in  this  way  the  presence  of  muriates  may  even 
in  certain  cases  be  serviceable,  especially  if  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  be  minute,  for  by  increasing’  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  we  shall  decrease  the  difficulty  of  its 
examination.  By  this  process  also  I  should  propose 
to  meet  the  embarrassments  which  are  stated  to  arise 
from  the  influence  of  various  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  as  milk,  broth,  wine,  &c.  so  frequently 
present  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  which  are  known 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  arsenical  indications. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  arsenious  acid  to  decompose  nitrate  of  silver 
by  simple  elective  attraction,  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
becomes  indispensible  in  the  examination,  for  which 
purpose  Dr.  Marcet  has  suggested  the  superior  advan¬ 
tages  which  will  attend  the  use  of  ammonia  in  cases 
where  the  arsenic  has  not  been  previously  combined 
with  a  fixed  alkali,  since  it  does  not,  when  added 
singly  decompose  nitrate  of  silver,  a  circumstance 
which  in  using  the  fixed  alkalies  is  very  liable  to 
occasion  fallacy.  This  led  Mr.  Hume  to  improve  his 
original  plan,  bv  forming  at  once  a  triple  compound, 
an  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver ,*  which  is  a  triumph  in 

*  The  following  is  the  formula  for  its  preparation.  Dissolve  ten  grains 
of  lunar  caustic  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  to  this  add, 
guttatim ,  liquid  ammonia,  until  a  precipitate  is  formed;  continue  cau¬ 
tiously  to  add  the  ammonia,  repeatedly  agitating  the  mixture  until  the 
precipitate  is  nearly  redissolved.  The  object  of  allowing  a  small  por¬ 
tion  to  remain  undissolved  is  to  guard  against  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Wherever  the  test  is  used,  the  liquid  to  which  it  is  added  ought  to  be 
quite  cold. 
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the  art  of  analysis,  for  whilst  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining;  the  exact  proportion  of  alkali  required 
in  each  experiment,*  it  possesses  the  valuable  pro-* 
perty  of  not  in  the  least  disturbing  the  phosphate  of 
soda. 

(B)  Sulphate  of  Copper .  Like  the  preceding  test 
this  requires  also,  for  its  success,  that  the  arsenious 
acid  should  be  combined  with  some  alkali,  in  which 
case,  by  the  operation  of  double  elective  attraction, 
an  arsenite  of  copper  is  thrown  down  of  a  very 
striking  and  characteristic  colour,  being  that  of  the 
well  known  pigment  called  Scheele's  green;  if  arsenic 
be  not  present  in  the  liquid  so  assayed,  and  a  fixed 
alkali  has  been  employed,  the  result  will  be  a  delicate 
sky  blue ,  instead  of  the  grass  green  precipitate. 

Mr.  Hume  avails  himself  also  of  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  ammonia  to  form  a  triple  metallic  salt,  and 
has  employed  it  with  copper :  he  takes  the  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  that  metal  and  by  the  same  process  forms 
another  test.  In  using  this  however  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  too  highly  concentrated,  for  in 
that  state  it  will  not  produce  precipitation.  Much 
controversy  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  sulphate 
of  copper  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  and  it  has  been  stated 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  a  decoction  of 
onions  has  the  property  of  imparting  to  the  copper 
precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  a  fixed  alkali,  a 
colour  and  appearance  analogous  to  that  which  is 
occasioned  by  arsenic.  This  opinion  was  boldly 
advanced  and  supported  on  a  most  important  trial  at 
the  Lent  assizes  for  Cornwall  in  1817.  Since  this 

'*  This  is  very  important,  for  an  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves  the 
yellow  precipitate,  and  therefore  defeats  the  object  of  the  test.  The 
iked  alkalies,  in  excess,  have  not  such  a  property. 


event  an  opportunity*  has  occurred  which  has  enabled 

*  The  great  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  in  Cornwall  by 
the  above  trial,  produced  a  disposition  to  regard  the  cause  of  every 
sudden  death  with  more  than  usual  jealousy. 

In  consequence  of  a  report  having  arisen  that  a  young  woman  had 
died  after  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  been  hastily  buried  at 
Madron,  the  magistrates  of  that  district  issued  their  warrant  for  the 
disinterment  of  the  body,  and  requested  my  attendance  at  the  exami¬ 
nation.  It  appeared  upon  dissection  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
had  been  inflammation  of  the  intestines ;  the  stomach  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  portion  of  liquid,  which  was  carefully  collected  and 
examined  ;  no  solid  matter  could  be  discovered  in  it.  It  appeared  to 
consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  a  quantity  of  penny-royal  tea,  which 
had  been  the  last  thing  administered  to  the  deceased;  this  was  divided 
into  several  portions,  and  placed  in  separate  wine  glasses,  and  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  other  gentlemen,  to  a  series 
of  experiments,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  particularized,  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

1st.  A  few  drops  of  a  Solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass  were  added 
to  the  liquid,  in  one  of  the  glasses,  when  its  colour,  which  was  before  of 
a  light  hazel,  was  instantly  deepened  into  a  reddish  yellow  ;  the  sulphate 
of  copper  was  then  applied,  when  a  precipitate  fell  down,  which  every¬ 
one  present  immediately  pronounced  to  be  of  a  vivid  green  hue,  but  on, 
pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  transferring  the  precipitate  on 
white  paper,  it  assumed  a  blue  colour,  without  the  least  tinge  of  green; 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  fallacy  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  was  obvious;  the  yellow  colour  imparted  to  the  liquid  by  the 
alkali,  was  the  effect  of  that  body  upon  vegetable  extract,  and  will 
generally  take  place  on  adding  it  to  the  infusions  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances. 

2nd.  To  another  portion  of  the  liquid,  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of 
silver  was  added ;  a  slight  turbidness  arose,  but  no  yellow  precipitate 
occurred. 

3rd.  After  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  was  touched 
with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  but  no  yellow  precipitate  was  produced. 

4th.  The  liquid  was  next  assayed  in  a  watch  glass,  for  a  phosphate  of 
soda ,  hy  endeavouring  to  form  a  triple  salt  with  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
as  suggested  fiy  Dr.  Wollaston;  the  result  proved  that  phosphate  of  soda 
was  not  present.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  relation  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  ;  I  conceive  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  establish, 
the  truth  of  the  explanation.  I  have  frequently  repeated  the  first  ex¬ 
periment,  substituting  for  the  gastric  infusion,  a  decoction  of  onions, 
and  with  similar  results. 
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me  to  examine  this  alleged  fact,  by  a  fair  and  appro¬ 
priate  series  of*  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  opinion  was  grounded 
on  an  optical  fallacy,  arising  from  the  blue  precipitate 
assuming  a  green  colour,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  viewed  through  a  yellow  medium.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  salts  may  also,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  mistaken  for  arsenic,  for  the  intense  blue  colour 
of  the  phosphate  of  copper  will  thus  necessarily  appear 
green.  This  instance  of  optical  fallacy  is  not  solitary, 
for  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  said  to  possess  the 
character  of  an  alkali  because  it  turns  the  syrup  of 
violets  g'reen,  whereas  this  change  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  combination  of  the  yellow  hue  of  the 
sublimate  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  violet. 

Whenever  therefore  such  a  source  of  fallacy  can 
be  suspected,  the  operator  would  do  well  to  repeat 
his  experiment  on  white  paper,  in  the  manner  I  have 
before  proposed,  and  the  results  which  are  obtained 
in  glasses  should  always  be  examined  by^  day  light, 
and  viewed  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light. 

There  are  several  other  tests  by  which  arsenic  may 
be  identified.  The  process  described  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  Arsenias  Kali , 
the  areniate,  or  rather  super-arseniate  of  potass, 
which  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  cc  the 
arsenical  salt  ofMacquer,”  has  been  strongly  advised 
as  a  collateral  proof;  it  consists  in  decomposing  the 
nitrate  of  potass  by  the  arsenious  acid,  but  since  this 
problem  requires  that  the  suspected  poison  should  be 
in  a  solid  and  palpable  form,  it  is  impossible  to  exa¬ 
mine  its  pretensions  to  our  confidence,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  story  so  often  told  to  us  in  our 
infancy,  of  catching  a  bird  by  laying  salt  upon  its  tail, 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe  in  tliis  place  that  tlie 
arseniale ,  like  the  arsenite  of  potass ,  or  that  of  ammo - 
nia*  is  obedient  to  the  silver  test,  but  that  instead  of 
the  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  the 
latter  salt,  we  obtain  by  the  former  a  red  or  brick- 
coloured  one. 

In  taking  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  evidence 
which  the  investigation  of  this  subject  can  furnish,  it 
must  appear  to  the  most  fastidious  that  the  silver  and 
copper  tests  above  described  are  capable,  under  pro¬ 
per  management,  of  furnishing  striking  and  infallible 
indications,  and  that  in  most  cases,  they  will  be 
equally  conclusive,  and  in  some  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  their  results,  than  the  metallic  reproduction 
upon  which  such  stress  has  been  laid,  and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  unless  the  quantity  of  metal  be 
considerable,  its  metallic  splendour  and  appearance 
is  often  very  ambiguous  and  questionable.  It  has  to 
my  knowledge  happened  to  a  medical  person,  by  no 
means  deficient  in  chemical  address,  to  ascribe  to  the 
presence  of  arsenic  that  which  was  no  other  than  a 
film  of  very  finely  divided  charcoal :  in  this  state  of 
doubt  the  last  resource  was  to  ascertain  whether  it 
yielded,  or  not,  upon  being  heated,  an  alliaceous 
odour.  Surely  an  unprejudiced  judge  would  prefer 
the  evidence  of  sight  as  furnished  by  the  arsenical 
tests,  to  that  of  smell,  as  afforded  in  the  last  experi¬ 
ment.  No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  who  is  called  upon 
to  decide  so  important  a  question  as  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  to  prosecute  by  experiment  every  point  which 
admits  the  least  doubt ;  he  should  also  remember  that 
in  a  criminal  case,  he  has  not  only  to  satisfy  his  own 
conscience,  but  that  he  is  bound,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the  accuracy  and  truth 
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<of  his  researches,  and  he  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  omits, 
through  any  false  principle  of  humanity,  to  express 
the  strong  conviction  which  the  success  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  must  necessarily  have  produced  in  his  mind. 
Let  it  however  be  remembered,  that  the  application 
of chemical  reagents  on  solutions  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic,  throws  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of 
the  metallic  reduction  of  that  body,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  furnishes  preparatory  steps  in  the  process, 
since  the  precipitates  which  are  thus  produced  may  be 
collected,  and  easily  decomposed,  as  before  stated. 

ASARI  FOLIA.  L.E.  D.  Asarum  Europceum. 

Asarabacca  Leaves. 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  recent,  are  nauseous, 
bitter,  and  acrimonious,  and  prove  violently  purgative 
and  emetic,  properties  which  are  impaired  by  keeping. 
Chemical  Composition,  a  peculiar  acrid  principle, 
not  well  understood.  Solubility,  water  by  infusion 
extracts  their  sensible  properties,  but  they  are  lost  by 
decoction.  Uses.  As  an  errhine  ;  Dr.  Cullen  has  re¬ 
marked  that  they  form  the  most  useful  species  of  this 
genus  of  local  stimulants.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  V;  repeated 
every  night  until  the  full  effect  is  produced.  Offici* 
nal  Prep.  Pulvis  Asari  composilus .  E.  D. 

ASSAFCETIDA.*  L.  E.  D. 

Ferula  Assafcetida.  Gummi  Resina. 

Qualities.  Form ,  small  irregular  masses,  ad¬ 
hering  together,  of  a  variegated  texture,  and  contain¬ 
ing  many  little  shining  tears  of  a  whitish,  reddish, 

*  Assafcetida  was  used  by  the  Ancients  as  a  condiment,  under  the 
name  of  cr «X(p<ov,  Laserpitium ,  (Pliny);  and  according  to  Kempfer,  the 
Persians  use  it  for  the  same  purpose. 
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or  violent  hue.  Taste ,  bitter  and  sub-acid.  Odour , 
foetid  and  alliaceous,  but  this  latter' property  is  very 
much  impaired  by  age.  Chemical  Composition. 
Gum  (or  according*  to  Brugnatelli,  extractive)  60, 
resin  30,  and  essential  oil  10  parts.  Solubility. 
It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  ether;  if  tritu¬ 
rated  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  mixture,  but  which 
is  not  permanent,  unless  some  intermede  be  employed 
for  the  suspension  of  the  g  um-resin  ;  for  this  purpose 
egg  may  be  added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  yolk  to 
a  drachm  of  assafeetida,  or  a  permanent  mixture  may 
be  effected  by  carefully  triturating  the  gum  resin  with 
double  its  weight  of  mucilage.  If  gvj  of  assafeetida  be 
triturated  with  ^ss  of  camphor,  a  mass  results  of  a 
proper  consistence  for  a  plaster;  if  triturated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder, 
but  undergoes  no  other  change.  Forms  op  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  in  mixture  or  in  pills.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  9j. 
Form .  111.  Med.  Uses,  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  and  anthelmintic;  in  coughs,  attended 
with  pulmonary  weakness,  and  a  tendency  to  spasm, 
it  is  very  beneheial ;  in  cases  of  flatulent  cholic,  it  has 
in  the  form  of  enema,  acted  like  a  charm.  Officinal 
Prep.  Mist:  Assafeetid:  L.  D.  Tinct:  Assafeetid: 
L.  E.D.  Spir :  Ammonice  foetid :  (&)L,E.D.  Tinct : 
Castor ei  comp  :  ( b )  E.  Pit:  Aloes  cum  Assafeetid:  ( e ) 
E.  Pit:  Galbani  comp:  (b)  L.  Enema  Foetid:  D. 
Impurities.  Its  characteristic  odour  should  be  pow¬ 
erful,  and  when  broken,  its  fracture  ought  to  exhibit 
a  bluish-red  appearance.  It  ought  not  to  be  brittle. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  L. E.D. 

(Myroxylon  Peruiferum).  Peruvian  Balsam. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  viscid  liquid  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  Odour ,  fragrant  and  aromatic.  Taste, 
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hot  anti  bitter.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin, 

volatile  oil,  and  benzoic  acid ;  it  is  therefore  a  true 

•0 

balsam:  this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  every  ve¬ 
getable  resin  having  a  strong  scent,  and  the  fluidity 
of  treacle,  and  which  was  supposed  to  possess  many 
medicinal  virtues;  it  is  now  restricted  to  those  resins 
which  contain  the  benzoic  acid  in  their  composition, 
of  which  there  are  only  three,  viz.  the  Balsams  of 
Peru ,  Tolu,  and  Benzoin.  Solubility,  water  when 
boiled  upon  it  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid  ; 
ether  is  its  most  complete  solvent;  alcohol  dissolves 
it  completely,  but  the  quantity  of  this  menstruum 
must  be  considerable.  Properties,  stimulant,  and 
tonic,  on  which  account  in  certain  chronic  affections 
of  the  lungs,  it  has  been  found  a  serviceable  expec¬ 
torant;  Sydenham  gave  it  in  Pthisis,  but  wherever 
any  inflammatory  action  is  to  be  apprehended  Dr. 
Fothergill  wisely  cautions  us  against  its  use.  Forms* 
of  Exhibition,  diffused  in  water  by  means  of  mu¬ 
cilage,  or  made  into  pills  with  any  vegetable  powder. 
Dose,  gr.  v  to  gj.  Adulterations,  a  mixture  of 
resin  and  some  volatile  oil  with  benzoin,  is  often  sold 
for  Peruvian  Balsam,  and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  de¬ 
tected,  and  is  probably  of  but  little  importance, 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  L.E.D. 

(Toluifera  Balsamum).  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  thick  tenacious  liquid  be¬ 
coming  concrete  by  age,  in  which  state  it  is  usually 
found  in  the  shops.  Taste ,  warm  and  sweetish. 
Odour ,  extremely  fragrant,  resembling  that  oflemons. 
Chemical  Composition.  Volatile  oil,  resin,  and 
benzoic  acid.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  al¬ 
cohol,  forming  a  tincture  which  is  rendered  milky  by 
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water,  but  no  precipitate  falls.  When  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  a  solution  of  potass,  its  odour 
is  changed  into  one  that  resembles  clove  pink. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg,  but  it  is 
rarely  employed  except  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavour  ;*  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  balsam 
of  Peru.  OfficinalPrep.  Tinct :  Benzoini  comp : 
L.E.D.  Tinct:  Toluiferi  Balsam:  E.D.  Syrup: 
Tolut ;  L. 

BELLADONNA  FOLIA.  L.E.D. 

(Atropa  Belladonna).  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Qualities.  The  leaves  are  inodorous.  Taste , 
slightly  nauseous,  sweetish,  and  subacrid;  their  pe¬ 
culiar  properties  are  not  lost  by  drying.  Chemical 
Composition.  Vauquelin  found  that  the  leaves  con¬ 
tained  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  salts  with  a 
base  of  potass,  and  a  bitter  principle  on  which  its 
narcotic  properties  depended,  and  more  lately  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  element  has  been  detected, 
which  has  received  the  appellation  of  Atropia ,  the 
sulphate  of  which  crystallizes  very  beautifully. 
Solubility.  Water  is  the  most  powerful  solvent 
of  its  active  matter.  Uses.  It  is  a  powerful  sedative 
and  narcotic,  both  as  an-internal  medicine  and  as  an 
external  application.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous,  and  the  berries  from 
their  beautiful  appearance  have  often  tempted  the 

*  Tolu  Lozenges. — Sugar  8  oz.  Cream  of  Tartar  1  oz.  Starch 
2  drachms.  Tinct.  Toluiferse  Balsami  E.  one  fluid  drachm,  mucilage 
of  Gum  Tragacanth  q.  s. 

\  Belladonna ,  so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Italian 
woman. 
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unwary ;  the  leaves  however  furnish  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  powerful  form  of  exhibition  ;  externally, 
they  may  be  used  as  a  poultice,  internally,  one  grain 
of  the  dry  leaves  powdered,  and  gradually  increased 
to  10  or  12  grains,  or  the  leaves  may  be  infused  in 
boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  two 
fluid-ounces,  which  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  A  little 
of  this  infusion  dropped  into  the  eye  permanently 
dilates  the  pupil,  for  which  intention  it  has  been 
successfully  applied  previous  to  the  operation  of  the 
cataract.  The  extract  of  this  plant,  since  its  active 
principle  is  fixed,  ought  to  possess  activity,  but  as  it 
occurs  in  commerce  it  is  found  to  be  very  uncertain 
and  variable,  a  circumstance  which  entirely  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.* 
An  overdose  of  belladonna  produces  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  and  alarming  symptoms,  and  so  paralising 
is  its  influence,  that  vomiting  can  be  hardly  excited 
by  the  strongest  doses  of  tartarized  antimony ;  in 

*  The  root  of  this  plant  seems  to  partake  of  the  same  qualities  as  the 
leaves,  but  is  perhaps  less  virulent, 

“  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root , 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner.” 

Macbeth, 

The  Belladonna  is  supposed  by  Sauvage  to  be  the  plant  that  produced 
such  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  during  their  re¬ 
treat,  under  the  command  of  Anthony,  from  the  Parthians,  when  they 
are  said  to  have  “  suffered  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
were  urged  to  eat  unknown  plants  ;  among  others  they  met  with  a  herb 
that  was  mortal :  he  that  had  eaten  of  it  lost  his  memory  and  his  senses, 
and  employed  himself  wholly  in  turning  about  ail  the  stones  he  could 
find,  and  after  vomiting  up  bile  fell  down  dead.”  ( Plutarch's  Life  of 
Anthony .)  The  Scotch  historian  Buchanan  relates,  “  that  the  Scots 
mixed  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  Belladonna  ( Solanum  Somniferum ) 
with  the  bread  and  drink  which  by  their  truce  they  were  to  supply  the 
Danes  with,  which  so  intoxicated  them  that  the  Scots  killed  the  greatest 
part  of  Sweno’s  army.’’ 
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such  cases,  vinegar  will  he  found  the  best  antidote, 
after  the  exhibition  of  which,  emetics  are  more  likely 
to  perform  their  duty,  for  physiological  reasons  ex¬ 
plained  at  page  155.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract: 
Belladonna 2.  L.  Succns  spissatus  Atropce  Belladon¬ 
na 5.  E. 

\ 

BENZOINUM.  L.E.  Benzoe.  D.  (Styrax  Benzoin) 

vu]go,  Benjamin. 

Qualities.  Form ,  brittle  masses,  composed  of 
white  and  brownish,  or  yellowish  fragments  ;  Odour , 
fragrant;  Taste,  scarcely  perceptible.  When  heated, 
it  exhales  benzoic  acid  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Resin,  and  a  large  proportion 
ofbenzoic  acid.  Solubility.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  again  separated  from  them 
by  water;  solutions  of  lime,  and  the  fixed  alkalies 
separate  the  benzoic  acid  from  it,  which  can  after¬ 
wards  be  recovered  from  such  solutions  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  acid.  Uses.  It  is  considered  expecto¬ 
rant,  and  was  formerly  used  in  asthma,  and  other 
pulmonary  affections  ;  it  has  however  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  is  now  principally  employed  in  perfumery, 
and  odoriferous  fumigations.*  Officinal  Prep. 
Acidum  Benzoicum .  L.E.D.  Tinct:  Benzoini  comp:t 

*  Fumigating  Pastilles.  Benzoin  genrally  constitutes  the  chief 
ingredient  in  these  compositions,  to  which  may  be  added  any  variety  of 
odoriferous  substances;  the  following  formula  may  be  offered  as  a 
specimen :  ft .  Benzo'n  5j>  Cascarilla;  3  ss,  Myrrh  p)j,  Olei  nuc.  maschat. 
al.  Caryophyli.  (l(i  gr.  X.  potasses  t. hr  at  is  3  ss,  carl?,  ligni  3  vj,  micella g.  gum. 
Brag.  q.  s. 

\  Virgin's  Milk. — A  spirituous  solution  of  Bonzpin  mixed  with  about 
twenty  parts  of  rose  -water ,  forms  a  cosmetic  long  known  by  this  name, 
Under  the  same  title  also  a  very  different  preparation  is  sold,  vid.  Liquor 

Bluuihi  acctatis. 
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L.E.D.  Impurities.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in 
various  degrees  of  purity,  the  best  is  yellowish,  stud¬ 
ded  with  white  spots  ;  the  worst  is  full  of  dross,  and 
very  dark  or  black, 


CALAMI  RADIX.  L.  Acori  Calami  Radix.  E. 

Acorus.  D.  (Acorns  Calamus)  Sweet  Flag  Root . 

Qualities.  This  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked, 
and  flattened  on  the  sides,  internally  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  loose  spongy  texture.  Odour ,  fragrant  and 
aromatic.  Taste ,  bitter  and  pungent,  qualities  which 
are  improved  by  exsiccation.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  The  principles  in  which  its  qualities  reside 
appear  to  be  essential  oil,  and  bitter  extractive;  the 
root  likewise  contains  fecula,  which  is  copiously  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  its  infusion  by  sub-acetate  and  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead.  Watery  infusion  extracts  all  its  virtues, 
but  decoction  impairs  them.  Spirit  is  also  an  appro¬ 
priate  solvent.  Uses.  It  is  not  employed  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  it  deserves  ;  it  would  be  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  compound  infusions  of  vegetable 
stomachics.  Dose.  A  cupfull  of  the  infusion  made 
by  adding  gvj  of  the  dried  root  to  f$xij  of  boiling 
water. 

Friar’s  Balsam,  Wade’s  Drops,  Jesuit’s  Drops. — These  prepa¬ 
rations  are  nothing  more  than  the  Tinctura  Benzoini  composita. 

Pectoral  Balsam  of  Honey. — Is  the  tincture  of  Benzoin ,  or  that 
of  Tolu. 

Essence  of  Coltsfoot.— This  preparation  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
the  Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  to  which  is  added 
double  the  quantity  of  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine ;  and  this  forsooth  is  a 
Pectoral  for  Coughs  !  If  a  patient  with  a  pulmonary  affection  should 
recover  during  the  use  of  such  a  remedy,  I  should  certainly  designate  it 
as  a  lucky  Escape,  rather  than  as  a  skilful  Cure. 
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CALUMB/E  RADIX.  L,  Plantes  adhuc  Anon?/ tries. 

Colomba  Radix.  E.D.  Calumba  Root. 

Qualities.  Form ,  the  dried  root  imported  into 
this  country  is  in  transverse  sections ;  the  bark  is 
thick,  and  easily  detached  ;  the  wood  is  spongy  and 
yellowish ;  the  pieces  are  frequently  perforated,  evi¬ 
dently  by  worms.  Odour ,  slightly  aromatic.  Taste 
bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Ciuchonin,  bitter  resin,  and  starch,  in  addition 
to  which,  M.  Pianche  has  found  a  peculiar  animal¬ 
like  substance.  Solubility.  Boiling  water  takes 
up  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  but  proof  spirit  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  its  most  perfect  menstruum.  Incompati¬ 
ble  Substances.  No  change  is  occasioned  in  the 
infusion  by  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  iron,  muriate  of  mercury,  or  tartarized  antimony; 
but  precipitates  are  produced  by  the  infusion  of  galls 
and  yellow  Cinchona  hark ,  by  sub-acetate  and  acetate 
of  lead ;  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  ;  and  lime-water . 
The  infusion  very  soon  spoils.  Dose  of  the  powdered 
root  gr.  xv  to  gss ;  of  the  infusion  f  §iss  to  f  §ij.  Uses. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics  and  stomachics 
which  we  possess.  It  seems  to  be  superior  to  many 
others,  from  not  possessing  astringent,  and  stimulant 
powers,  on  which  account  it  is  singularly  eligible  in 
certain  pulmonary  and  mesenteric  affections;  it  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  chalybeates,  aromatics, 
saline  purgatives,  or  with  rhubarb,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Officinal  Preparations.  Infus : 
CalumbcE.  L.  Tinct :  Caiumbce.  L.E.D.  It  becomes 
worm-eaten  by  age,  and,  in  that  condition,  should  be 
rejected.  Those  pieces  which  have  the  brightest  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  are  the  best. 
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The  root  of  white  hrionj ,  tinged  yellow  with  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Calumba,  has  been  fraudulently  substituted 
for  this  root. 

CAMBOGIA.  L.  /  Stalagmitis  \  Gambogia.  E.D. 

Gamboge.  \  Cambogioides. ) 

Qualities.  Form ,  lumps  of  a  solid  consistence, 
breaking  with  a  vitreous  fracture;  Odour ,  none; 
Colour ,  deep  yellow,  bordering  on  red,  and  becoming, 
when  moistened,  a  brilliant  light  yellow.  Taste 
slightly  acrid,  but  which  is  not  experienced  unless  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  mouth.  Chemical 
Composition.  One  part  of  gum,  and  four  parts  of  a 
brittle  resin ;  but  this  knowledge  throws  no  light  on 
the  nature  of  its  cathartic  property.  Solubility. 
When  triturated  with  water  two  thirds  of  its  substance 
are  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  turbid  solution  results; 
alcohol  dissolves  nine  tenths,  and  forms  a  yellow 
transparent  tincture,  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 
addition  of  water;  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  six 
tenths  of  the  substance;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  water,  but  is  instantly  decomposed  by  acids, 
and  the  precipitate  so  produced  is  of  an  extremely 
brilliant  yellow  colour,  and  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
acid.  Incompatible  Substances.  No  bodies  ap¬ 
pear  to  produce  in  gamboge  such  a  chemical  change 
as  to  destroy  the  chemical  properties  which  distinguish 
it,  but  by  a  mechanical  admixture,  its  solubility,  and 
consequently  its  operation,  may  be  materially  modi¬ 
fied.  Dr.  Cullen  found  that  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  its  too  rapid  solubility,  and  sudden  impression 
upon  the  stomach,  might  be  obviated  by  diminishing 
the  dose,  and  repeating  it  at  short  intervals  as  directed 
in  Form:  26.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form  is 
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more  judicious  than  that  of  pill.  Dose,  gr.  2  to  gr.  6. 
Uses.  It  is  a  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  hydra- 
gogue,  very  liable  to  excite  vomiting,  and  from  this 
peculiar  action  upon  the  stomach  it  has  been  frequently 
employed  with  success  in  the  expulsion  of  teniae  (Form : 
121.)  and  it  accordingly  enters  as  an  ingredient  into 
many  of  the  empirical  compositions  which  are  sold  for 
the  cure  of  tape  worms.*  Off:  Prep:  Pit:  Cambogice 
comp:  L.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
degree  of  purity  in  which  this  substance  occurs  in  the 
market;  it  should  be  estimated  by  its  clearness  and 
brilliancy. 

CAMIIPORA.  L.E.D.  (Laurus  Camphora 4) 

Camphor. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  white  brittle  substance,  unc¬ 
tuous  to  the  touch,  but  possessing  at  the  same  time 
a  degree  of  ductility  which  prevents  its  being  easily 

#  Tee  Specific  of  Herrenschwand,  which  formerly  excited  so 
much  interest  in  Germany,  consisted  of  10  grains  of  Gamboge  with  20  of 
Sub- carbonate  of  Potass ;  although  it  is  said,  that  on  its  being  analyzed  b.y 
order  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  there  were  also  found  in  it  both  Mercury 
and  Arsenic. 

Gamboge  is  also  the  basis  of  the  Specific  of  Clossius. 

Golden  Spirit  of  Scurvy  Grass.  This  is  merely  a  solution  of 
Gamboge  ill  the  Spir:  Armor  acix :  comp  : 

|  Although  the  Camphor  of  commerce  is  generally  furnished  by  the 
Laurus  Camphora ,  yet  it  is  abundantly  yielded  by  many  other  plants.  It 
is  said  that  what  is  imported  from  Sumatra  is  the  product  of  the  Dryobo - 
bans  Camphora.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  roots  of  the  Cinnamon ,  Cassia^ 
and  Sassafras  laurels,  and  in  those  of  Galangale ,  Zedoary ,  and  Ginger ;  in 
Cardamom  seeds  and  Long  Pepper.  The  essential  oils  of  Lavcndar ,  Sage , 
Thyme.,  Peppermint,  Rosemary ,  and  those  of  many  other  labiate  plants  yield 
camphor,  by  distillation.  Camphor  maybe  also  artificially  formed  by 
driving  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  through  oil  of  turpentine ;  this 
factitious  product  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  native  camphor 
in  not  being  soluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  arid  also  in  not  being  precv* 
pitated  by  water  from  its  solution  in  strong  nitric  acid. 
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pulverised,  unless  a  few  drops  of  spirit  be  previously 
added.  Odour ,  peculiar,  fragrant,  and  penetrating. 
Taste ,  bitter,  pungent,  and  aromatic.  Specific  gravity 
•9887,  it  therefore  swims  on  water;  it  is  so  volatile 
that  during  warm  weather  a  considerable  proportion 
will  evaporate,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  at¬ 
mosphere  be  rather  moist,  for  the  reason  stated  at 
page  139.  It  is  readily  ignited,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  flame  and  much  smoke;  it  melts  at  2S8°, 
and  boils  at  400.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is 
a  proximate  vegetable  principle,  resembling  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils  in  many  of  its  habitudes,  and  it  w  ill  probably 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  a  compound  of  an  essential 
oil  with  some  vegetable  acid.  Solubility;  water 
may  be  said  to  dissolve  about  a  nine  hundredth  part 
of  its  weight,  or  fjj  rather  more  than  gr.  but  its 
solvent  power  is  considerably  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  camphor  is  also  rendered 
more  soluble  by  trituration  with  magnesia ;  it  is  soluble 
in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  but  is  again  separated 
by  the  addition  of  water ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,*  especially  if  their  tempera¬ 
ture  be  a  little  raised,  and  by  sulphuric  and  other 
ethers,  but  strong  acetic  acid  may  be  said  to  be  its 
most  powerful  solvent.  By  repeatedly  distilling  It 
with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  Camphoric  acid , 
an  acid  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties,  and 
composing,  with  alkalies  and  earths,  a  class  of  salts 
called  Camphorates ,  but  which  do  not  possess  any 
medicinal  value.  The  alkalies  do  not  produce  any 
,  effect  upon  camphor.  Incompatible  Substances* 

*  An  Odontalgic  Remedy  in  great  repute  consists  of  a  solution  of 
camphor  in  oil  of  turpentine,  a  fiuidounce  of  which  will  dissolve  two 
drachms. 
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It  is  not  affected  by  any  substance  with  which  we  can 
combine  it.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able  in  the  form  of  mixture,  since  it  is  very  liable  in 
the  solid  state  to  excite  nausea,  and  from  swimming- 
on  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  to  occasion  pain  at  its 
upper  orifice.  If  a  larger  dose  be  required  than  that 
which  water  can  dissolve,  an  additional  proportion 
may  be  suspended  by  means  of  sugar,  almonds,  yelk 
of  egg,  or  mucilage,  for  which  purpose  three  times 
its  weight  of  gum  arabic  is  required.  If  Camphor  be 
first  dissolved  by  trituration  in  a  very  small  portion 
of  oil,  it  readily  mixes  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic? 
and  may  then  be  conveniently  blended  with  liquids. 
It  lias  also  the  property  of  uniting  with  gum-resins, 
and  of  converting  them  into  soft,  and  uniform  masses; 
hence  they  may  sometimes  he  conveniently  applied 
for  diffusing  it  in  water;  it  may  be  formed  into  pill 
masses  by  stiff  mucilage,  fcetid  gums,  or  by  a  confec¬ 
tion.  Medicinal  Use.  In  moderate  doses  it  ex- 
bilirates  without  raising  the  pulse,  and  gives  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diaphoresis  ;  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  body,  when  opium  fails,  it  promotes  sleep.  As  its 
effects  are  transient,  its  dose  should  be  repeated  at 
short  intervals.  Formulae  10,  48,  53,  59,  103,  109, 
112,  115,  119,  125.  Camphor  is  said  to  correct  the 
bad  effects  of  opium,  mezereon,  lyttse,  and  the  drastic 
purgatives,  and  diuretics.  Dose  gr.  ij  to  Qj.  In 
excessive  doses  it  occasions  anxiety,  vomiting,  syncope, 
and  delirium  ;  these  violent  effects  are  best  counter¬ 
acted  by  opium.  Off:  Preparations.  Mistura 
Camphorce.  L.D.  Emulsio  Camphor  at  a.  E.  Spiritiis 
Camphor ce  L.E.D.  Tinctura  Camphor  ae  comp:  L.E.D. 
Acidum  Acetosum  Camphoratum.  E.D.  Linimentum 
Camphor oo  L.E.D.  Liniment:  C amphorae  comp :  L. 
Liniment:  Saponis.  (e)  L.E.D.  Adulterations. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  pure  camphor  may  be  known 
by  placing  it  upon  hot  bread,  when  it  will  turn  moist, 
whereas  an  adulterated  specimen  becomes  dry — but 
with  what  can  it  be  adulterated  ? 

CANELL/E  CORTEX.  L.E.D.  / Ccmella  Alba\ 
Canella  Bark.  V  Cortex  ) 

Wild  Cinnamon. 

Qualities.  Form ,  it  occurs  in  quilled  and  flat 
pieces;  the  former  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour, 
considerably  thicker  than  cinnamon  ;  the  latter,  which 
are  probably  the  bark  of  the  larger  branches,  or  of 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  are  yellow  on  the  outside,  and 
pale  brown  within.  Odour ,  resembling  that  of  cloves. 
Taste ,  warm,  pungent,  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical 
Composition.  Its  virtues  depend  upon  an  essential 
oil,  and  a  bitter  resin.  Solubility.  Water  extracts 
only  the  bitterness,  but  proof  spirit  both  the  bitterness 
and  aroma.  Medical  Uses.  As  a  warm  stimulant  to 
the  stomach,  and  as  a  corrigent  to  other  medicines.  In 
America  it  is  considered  as  a  pow  erful  antiscorbutic. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  bark  gr  x  to  gss.  Officinal 
Prep.  Tine.  Gentian .  comp.  ( a ,  c )  E.  Vinum  Aloes , 
(b,  d)  L.D.  Pulv.  Aloes  cum  canella ,  ( d )  D. 

CAPSICI  BACCiE.  L.E.D.  /Capsicum\ 
Berries  of  the  Capsicum.  vAnnuum.  J 

Qualities.  Form ,  pods,  long,  pointed,  and  pen¬ 
dulous;  Colour ,  when  ripe,  a  bright  orange  red. 
Odour ,  aromatic  and  pungent.  Taste ,  extremely  acri¬ 
monious  and  fiery.  Solubility.  Its  qualities  are 
partially  extracted  by  water,  but  more  completely  by 
ether  and  spirit.  Chemical  Composition.  Cinchonin, 
resin,  mucilage,  and  an  acrid  principle  said  to  be 
alkaline.*  I  ^compatible  Substances.  The  Infu- 


*  Journal  de  Physique,  p.  175,  1S20. 
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sions  of  capsicum  are  disturbed  bv  Infusion  of  Galls; 
Nitrate  of  Silver;  Oxy -muriate  of  Mercury ;  Acetate 
of  Lead ;  the  Sulphates  of  Iron ,  Copper  and  Zinc; 
Ammonia ,  Carbonate  of  Potass  and  Alum ,  but  not  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid.  Medical  Uses. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  is 
unaccompanied  with  any  narcotic  effect ;  as  a  gargle 
in  cynanche  maligna,  and  in  relaxed  states  of  the 
throat  it  furnishes  a  valuable  remedy  ;  combined  with 
purgatives,  it  proves  serviceable  in  dyspepsia;  and  in 
various  diseases  attended  with  cold  feet,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  wear  socks  dusted  with  Cayenne 
Pepper,  see  Formula  16.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It 
may  be  given,  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  diluted  with  water;  for 
the  purpose  of  a  gargle,  a  simple  infusion  in  the 
proportion  of  gr  j  to  fgj  of  boiling  water,  or  fgvj  of 
the  tincture  to  f^viij  of  the  Infusum  Rosce ,  may  be 
directed.  Dose,  of  the  substance  gr  vj  to  x,  of  the 
tincture  to  f^ij  in  an  aqueous  vehicle.  Off:  Prep: 
Tinct:  Capsici:  L.D.* 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  several  species  of  capsicum, 
but  especially  of  the  Capsicum  baccatum, (Bird  pepper.) 

Adulterations.  Cayenne  pepper  is  generally 
mixed  with  muriate  of  soda ,  which  disposes  it  to  deli¬ 
quesce.  Red  Lead  may  be  detected  by  digesting  it 
in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution  sulphuret 
of  ammonia,  which  will  produce,  if  any  lead  be  present, 

*  Rymer’s  Cardiac  Tincture.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work 
an  erroneous  account  of  this  medicine  has  been  given,  in  consequence 
of  a  spurious  specimen  having  been  examined:  the  following  analysis 
is  now  confidently  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  an  infusion  of 
Capsicum,  Camphor,  Cardamom  seeds,  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  and  Castor  in 
Proof  Spirit,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  Sulphuric  acid. 
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a  dark  coloured  precipitate ;  or  the  fraud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  some  of  the  suspected  pepper 
in  vinegar,  and  after  filtering  the  solution  adding  to 
it  sulphate  of  soda  when  a  white  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  which,  after  being  dried  and  exposed  to  heat, 
arid  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  will  yield  a  metallic 
globule  of  lead. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  L.  E.  D.  Charcoal 

Qualities,  It  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brittle 
substance ;  when  newly  prepared  it  possesses  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  absorbing  very  considerable  quantities  of  the 
different  gases ;  it  is  also  capable  of  destroying  the 
smell  and  taste  of  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  especially  of  mucilages,  oils,  and  of  matter 
in  which  extractive  abounds ;  and  some  medicines  are 
said  to  be  even  deprived  of  their  characteristic  odour 
by  remaining  in  contact  with  it,  as  Valerian,  Galba- 
num,  Balsam  of  Peru,  and  Musk.  The  use  of  charring 
the  interior  of  water  casks,  and  of  wrapping  charcoal 
in  cloths  that  have  acquired  a  bad  smell,  depends  upon 
this  property ;  for  the  same  reason  it  furnishes  a  very 
excellent  tooth  powder,*  for  which  purpose,  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa  nut  is 
to  be  preferred.  None  of  the  fluid  menstrua  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  have  any  action  whatever 
as  solvents  upon  carbon. t  Medical  Uses.  it  is 
antiseptic,  and  has  been  administered  internally,  to 
correct  the  putrid  eructations  which  sometimes  attend 
dyspepsia,  but  in  order  to  produce  this  effect  it  should 

*  Lardner’s  Prepared  Charcoal  consists  of  cretaceous  powder, 
or  chalk  finely  powdered,  rendered  grey  by  the  addition  of  charcoal, 
or  i-vory  black. 

f  Concentrated  Solution  of  Charcoal.  A  preparation  is  sold 
under  this  absurd  name  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
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be  newly  prepared,  or  such  as  has  been  preserved 
from  the  access  of  air,  for  it  operates  by  absorbing  the 
putrid  gas,  as  well  as  by  checking  the  decomposition 
of  the  undigested  element.  Dose,  grs  x  to  gj.  It  has 
been  lately  asserted  to  possess  powers  as  an  antidote 
to  arsenic;  if  this  be  true,  its  action  can  only  be  me¬ 
chanical  by  absorbing  like  a  sponge  the  arsenical 
solution,  and  thereby  defending  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  from  its  virulence 4  Charcoal,  when  mixed 
with  boiled  bread,  forms  a  very  valuable  poultice  for 
foul  and  gangrenous  sores. 

Charcoal  is  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  medicine 
and  the  arts,  from  a  variety  of  substances,  viz. 

Burnt  Sponge,  Spongia  Usla.  L.  Consists  of 
charcoal  with  portions  of  phosphate,  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda ;  it  has  been  highly 
commended  in  bronchocele  and  scrophulous  com¬ 
plaints,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  in  that  of  a 
lozenge,  and  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  it  owes 
its  pow  ers  to  the  presence  of  iodine. 

Vegetable  ^Ethiops.  Pufois  Quercus  marinas . 
From  the  fucus  vesiculosus ,  or  bladder  w  rack,  used  as 
the  preceding. 

Ivory  Black.  Ebur  Ustum.  From  ivory  shaving's 
burned ;  used  as  a  dentifrice  and  a  pigment,  under 
the  name  of  u  blue-black ,”  for  its  hue  is  bluish; 
but  bone  black  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Lamp  Black.  Fuligo  Lampadum .  By  burning 

}  I  apprehend  that  this  property  will  explain  how  charcoal  acts  as  a 
test  for  arsenic,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomson.  See  London 
Dispensatory,  second  edition,  page  53.  iC  Into  the  suspected  solution 
stir  a  moderate  quantity  of  charcoal  powder ;  allow  it  to  settle,  then 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  when  the  powder  which  remains 
is  dry,  sprinkle  some  of  it  on  a  hot  poker,  when,  if  the  solution  contained 
arsenic,  the  odour  of  garlic  will  be  rendered  sensible. 
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resinous  bodies,  as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces  of 
a  peculiar  construction. 

Wood  Soot.  Fuligo  ligni ,  collected  from  chimin  es 
under  which  wood  is  burnt.  It  contains  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  imparts  to  it  its  characteristic  bitter¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  considered  antispasmodic,  and  a 
tincture  was  formerly  prepared  of  it. 

CARDAMOMI  SEMINA.  L.D.  r  Elettarin  \ 

\  Ca  r  d  am  o  m  u  m .  J 

AmOmuai  Repens.  E.  Cardamom  Seeds. 

Qualities.  Odour,  aromatic  and  agreeable ;  Taste , 
warm  and  pungent,  but  unlike  the  peppers,  they  do 
not  immoderately  heat  the  stomach.  Solubility, 
Water,  alcohol  and  aether  extract,  their  virtues  ■  the 
two  latter  most  completely,  and  the  result  is  trans¬ 
parent,  whereas  the  watery  infusion  is  turbid,  and 
mucilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Fecula, 
mucilage,  and  essential  oil.  Medical  Uses.  They 
are  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  prove  grateful 
adjuncts  to  bitter  infusions;  they  are  principally  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  warmth  to  other  remedies.  Dose  of 
the  powder,  gr,  vj  to  Qj.  Officinal  Phep  :  Extract: 
Colocynth :  comp:  (d)  L.D.  Tine .  Cardamom  i,  L.  E.  I). 
Tinct:  Cardamom:  comp:  L.D.  Tinct :  Cinnamomi, 
co.  ( b )  L.E.  Tinct.  Gentian ,  co.  (e)  L.  Tinct . 
Rhei ,  (d)  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Rhei  cum  Aloe ,  (d)  E. 
Tinct:  Sennas ,  (d)  L.D.  Spir.  Ether .  Aromat.  (b) 
L.  Vinum  Aloes  socot.  (d)  E.  Confect.  Aromat.  (b ) 
L.  Pulx>.  Cinnamom  co.  (b)  L.E.D.  Pil.  Scilliticce , 
(d)  E.  Infus  Sennas ,  D  (d). 

Cardamom  seeds  should  be  kept  within  their  husks, 
or  their  virtues  will  soon  be  considerably  impaired  ; 
they  are  frequently  mixed  with  grains  of  paradise , 
which  are  much  hotter  and  more  spicy,  and  less  aro¬ 
matic  in  their  flavour. 
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CARIC^E  FRUCTUS.  L.D.  FicL  Caric®  Frnctus,  F 
The  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Fig. 

Qualities  of  the  dried  fig  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  The  fig  consists  almost  entirely 
of  mucilage  and  sugar.  Uses.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  most  ancient  cataplasm  on  record  was 
made  of  figs,  (2  Kings  chap.  xx.  7.)  they  are  employed 
medicinally  in  many  demulcent  decoctions,  as  Decoe- 
tum  Ilordei  comp.  L.D.  They  are  gently  aperient : 
it  is  curious  to  learn  that  they  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  food  of  the  ancient  Athletae. 

CARYOPHYLLI.  L. 

(Eugenia  Caryophyllata.  The  unopened  flowers  dried.) 

Caryophilii  Aromatic!  Germen,  E. 

Caryophilli  aromat.  Calyx,  D.  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flowers  or  flower-buds 
of  the  clove  tree,  which  are  first  obtained  when  the 
tree  is  six  years  old;  they  are  gathered  in  October 
and  November  before  they  open  and  when  they  are 
still  green,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  smoke,  at  a  heat  of  120°,  till  they  assume 
a  brown  hue.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  flowers 
when  fully  developed  are  quite  inodorous,  and  that 
the  real  fruit  is  not  in  the  least  aromatic.  Qualities. 
Form ,  that  of  a  nail,  consisting  of  a  globular  head, 
formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corrolla,  and  four 
leaves  of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded;  and  a  germen 
situated  below  nearly  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  an  inch 
in  length.  Odour ,  strong,  fragrant,  and  aromatic. 
Taste ,  acrid,  aromatic  and  permanent. 

Solubility.  Water  extracts  their  odour,  but 
little  of  their  taste ;  alcohol  and  ether  take  up  both 
completely.  Medical  Uses  They  are  more  stimulant 
than  any  of  the  other  aromatics ;  they  are  sometimes 
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given  alone,  but  more  generally  as  a  corrigent  to 
other  medicines.  Officinal  Prep.  Infusum  Caryo- 
pliyllorum ,  L.  Spir.  Cavan d  co.  D.  Frauds.  The 
Dutch  frequently  mix  the  best  cloves  with  those  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  drawn, 

Caryophilli  Oleum.  This  essential  oil,  in 
consequence  of  the  resinous  matter  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*020,  and  conse¬ 
quently  sinks  in  water.  When  the  oil  has  a  hot  (iery 
taste,  and  a  great  depth  of  colour,  it  is  adulterated. 
It  is  imported  from  the  spice  islands.  On  account  of 
its  stimulant  properties,  it  is  added  to  griping  extracts, 
or  used  as  a  local  application  in  the  tooth  ache. 

V  auquelin  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Agalho- 
plu/Uum  ravensara  an  essential  oil,  in  every  respect 
&imilar  to  that  of  cloves. 

CASCARILL/E  CORTEX.  L.D.  /  Croton  \ 
Croton  Eleutheria  E.  \Cascarilia./ 

Cascarilla  Bark. 

Qualities.  Form ,  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up 
into  short  quills;  its  fracture  is  smooth  and  close,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour ;  Odour ,  light  and  agreeable  ; 
when  burning,  it  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of 
musk,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
barks.  Taste ,  moderately  bitter,  with  some  aromatic 
warmth.  Chemical  Composition.  Mucilage,  ex¬ 
tractive,  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
woody  fibre.  Solubility.  Its  active  constituents 
are  partially  extracted  by  alcohol  and  water,  and 
completely  by  proof  spirit.  Medical  Uses.  Car¬ 
minative  and  tonic;  it  is  an  excellent  adjunct ’to 
cinchona,  rendering  it  by  its  aromatic  qualities  more 
agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  increasing  its  powers. . 
It  is  valuable  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulent  cholic,  in 
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dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  gangrenous  thrush 
peculiar  to  children.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  is 
most  efficacious  in  substance ;  it  may  however  be 
given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  tincture.  Decoction 
dissipates  its  aromatic  principle;  the  extract  therefore 
merely  acts  as  a  simple  bitter.  ( Formulas  96,  99. ) 
Dose  of  the  powder,  grs  xij  to  5SS.  Officinal 
Preparations.  Inj  us.  Cascarill.  L.  Tinct.  CascarilL 
L.D.  Extract .  Cascarill.  D. 

CAS  SUE  PULPA.  L.E.D.  /  Cassia  Fistula,  \ 
Cassia  Pulp.  \Lomentorum  Pulpa.) 

The  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod  scarcely  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  the  exterior 
is  a  hard  brown  bark ;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
numerous  transverse  cells,  each  of  which  contains  an 
oval  seed  imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  Qualities. 
Odour ,  faint  and  rather  sickly.  Taste ,  sweet  and  muci¬ 
laginous.  Solubility.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  dissolved  by  water,  partially  by  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  ether.  Chemical  Composition.  Sugar, 
gelatine,  gluten,  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  resin, 
extractive,  and  some  colouring  matter.  Uses.  It  is 
gently  laxative,  and  is  adapted  for  children  and  very 
delicate  women,  but  it  should  be  always  given  in 
combination  with  manna  or  some  other  laxative,  or 
it  is  apt  to  induce  nausea,  flatulence  and  griping. 
Oj  fficinal  Preparations.  Confectio  Sennas.  L. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  drug  in  the  market;  that 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  pods  of  which  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick  rinded,  and  contain  a  nauseous 
pulp;  and  that  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  to  be 

*  Essence  qf  Coffee.  The  Cassia  pulp  is  said  to  form  the  basis 
of  this  article. 
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preferred,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  smaller  and 
smoother  pods,  and  by  their  containing  a  much  blacker 
pulp.  The  pulp  ought  not  to  have  a  harsh  flavour, 
which  arises  from  the  fruit  having  been  gathered 
before  it  was  ripe,  nor  ought  it  to  be  sour,  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  become  by  keeping. 

CAS  TO  RE  UM,  L.E.D.  /Castor  Fiber,  (RossicUs.)\ 
Castor.  \  Concretum  sui  generis.  ) 

This  substance  is  secreted  by  the  beaver,  in  bags 
near  the  rectum.*  Qualities.  Odour ,  strong  and 
aromatic.  Taste ,  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  nauseous.  Colour , 
reddish  brown.  Chemical  Composition.  Volatile 
oil,  resin,  mucilage,  extractive,  iron,  and  small  portions 
of  the  carbonates  of  potass,  lime  and  ammonia.  Lau- 
gier  also  detected  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid. 
Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
proof  spirit,  and  partially  by  water;  the  tincture  made 
with  alcohol  is  the  least  nauseous,  and  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  ;  the  spirit  of  ammonia  is  also  an  excellent 
menstruum,  and  in  many  cases  improves  its  virtues. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  given  in  sub¬ 
stance,  as  a  bolus,  or  in  the  foim  of  tincture,  but  its 
exhibition  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction  is  che¬ 
mically  incorrect.  Dose,  grs  x  to  ^j,  and  in  clysters 
to  3p  Medical  Uses.  It  is  antispasmodic,  and 
seems  to  act  more  particularly  on  the  uterine  system. 
It  certainly  proves  beneficial  as  an  adjunct  to  anti¬ 
hysteric  combinations ;  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Van  Swieten,  De  Haen,  end  many  other  German 
practitioners.  Baglivi  states  that  it  counteracts  the 
narcotic  powers  of  opium,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 


*  The  ancients  erroneously  considered  them  as  the  testicles  of  the 
beaver. 
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Off:  Prep.  Tinct.  Castorei.b  L.E.D.  Adulter; 
It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mixture  of  dried 
blood,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  a  little  real  castor, 
stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a  goat ;  the  fraud  is  detected 
by  comparing  the  smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real 
castor;  and  by  the  deficiency  of  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
which  are  always  attached  to  genuine  specimens. 
There  are  two  hinds  in  the  market  the  Russian  and 
Canadian,  the  former  however,  which  is  the  best,  has 
become  extremely  scarce ;  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  by  being  larger,  rounder,  heavier, 
and  less  corrugated  on  the  outside. 

D 

CATAPLASMATA.  Poultices . 

Cataplasms  are  generally  extemporaneous  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  are  calculated  to  fulfil  several  different  in¬ 
dications,  viz.  1,  as  Stimulants.  Cataplasma  Sinapis , 
L.  D.  2,  An  tiseptics.  Cataplasma  Fermenti.  L. 
A  powerfully  antiseptic  cataplasm  may  be  made  bv 
stirring  finely  powdered  charcoal  into  a  common 
linseed  meal  poultice.  3,  Sedatives.  The  most 
efficient  of  which  are  composed  of  Conium ,  Digitalis , 
or  Flyoscyamus*  4,  Emollients.  For  which  purpose 
the  common  farinaceous  poultice  is  the  most  eligible. 
The  consistence  of  a  cataplasm  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  prevent  its  spreading  farther  than  is 
designed,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  occasion  any 
mechanical  irritation. 

Every  substance,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  may 
become  an  ingredient  in  this  species  of  composition  ; 
and  although  the  direction  of  them  is  more  frequently 
left  to  the  nurse  than  to  the  medical  practitioner,  yet 

^  Bateman’s  Pectoral  Drops  consist  principally  of  the  Tincture 
of  Castor,  with  portions  of  camphor  and  opaum,  flavoured  by  anise 
seeds,  and  coloured  by  cochineal, 
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in  adapting'  them  to  each  particular  case,  some  share 
of  chemical  knowledge  and  address  will  be  necessary. 
For  example,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  into 
pulp,  by  decoction,  substances  that  contain  volatile 
principles;  and  in  preparing*  active  liquids  to  be 
added  to  linseed  meal,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper 
consistence,  we  ought  always  to  be  directed  by  their 
chemical  composition. 

CATECHU  EXTRACTUM,  L.E.D. 

(Acacia  Catechu,  j Extractum.)  . 

Catechu .  olim  Terra  Japonic  a.  Japan  Earth. 

Qualities.  There  are  two  varieties  of  cathecliu 
in  the  market,  the  one  of  a  light  yellowish,  the  other 
of  a  chocolate  colour ;  they  differ  only  in  the  latter 
having  a  more  austere  and  bitter  taste.  Chemical 
Composition.  Tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
tractive  matter,  mucilage  and  earthy  impurities. 
Solubility.  It  is  almost  totally  dissolved  both  by 
water  and  spirit.  Incompatible  Substances.  Its 
astringency  is  destroyed  by  alkaline  salts;  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  are  produced  by  metallic  salts,  especially  by 
those  of  iron.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
astringent.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  infusion, 
tincture,  or  powder.  ( Form.  88,  90. )  In  the  form 
of  a  lozenge,  from  its  gradual  solution,  it  may  be  very 
advantageously  applied  in  relaxed  states  of  the  uvula 
and  fauces ;  1  have  found  this  remedy  successful  in 
cases  where  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  inefficient.  From 
its  great  a  stringency  it  also  forms  an  excellent  denti¬ 
frice,  especially  when  the  gums  are  spongy ;  for  this 
purpose  I  have  employed  equal  parts  of  powdered 
catechu,  and  Peruvian  bark,  with  one  fourth  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  of  myrrh.  Dose,  grs.  x  to 
Officinal  Prep.  Jnfus.  Catechu ,  Tinct.  Catechu , 
k.E.  D.  Electuarium  Mimosce  Catechu ,  E.D. 
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CERA.  L.E.D.  Wax. 

It  is  admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
under  two  forms,  viz. 

1.  Cera  Flava.  Yellow ,  or  Unbleached  Wax . 

Qualities.  Odour ,  faintly  honey-like  ;  it  is  brittle 

yet  soft;  when  chewed,  it  does  not,  if  pure,  adhere  to 
the  teeth;  it  melts  at  142®,  and  burns  entirely  away. 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  the  honeycomb  of 
the  bee  melted  with  boiling  water,  pressed  through 
cloth  bags,  and  ultimately  cast  into  round  cakes  for 
the  market.  Whether  it  be  an  animal  product,  or  a 
vegetable  substance  merely  collected  by  the  bee,  has 
been  a  question  of  dispute  ;  the  former  opinion  is 
probably  correct,  although  wax  is  certainly  produced 
as  a  secretion  by  many  plants.  The  yellow  wax  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  pollen  which  imparts  to  it  its  colour, 
and  increases  its  fusibility.  Solubility.  It  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  it 
is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fixed  oils, 
and  in  alkalies.  Uses.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
composition  of  external  applications.  Adultera¬ 
tions.  Earth  or  peas-meal  may  be  suspected  when 
the  cake  is  very  brittle,  and  the  colour  inclines  to 
grey ;  Resin  is  detected  by  putting  it  in  cold  alcohol, 
which  will  dissolve  the  resinous  part  without  acting* 
on  the  wax.  Tallow  is  discovered  by  the  greater 
softness  and  unctuosity  of  the  cake,  and  by  its  suffo¬ 
cating  smell  when  melted  ;  when  this  latter  substance 
is  employed,  turmeric  is  added  to  disguise  its  paleness. 

2.  Cera  Alba.  While,  Bleached,  or  Virgin's IVax. 

Qualities.  This  substance  differs  only  from  the 

former,  in  being  colourless,  harder,  heavier,  and  less 
fusible.  Uses.  It  is  said  to  be  demulcent,  and  very 
useful  in  dysentery,  but  it  is  rarely  used.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  It  maybe  formed  into  a  mixture  by 
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melting  it  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  soap,  and 

then  gradually  adding  to  it  any  mucilaginous  liquid. 

Adulterations.  While  Lead  may  be  detected  by 

melting  the  wax  in  water,  when  the  oxide  will  fall  to 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  tallow  may  be  suspected 

when  the  cake  wants  its  usual  translucency. 

% 

CERATA,  L.E.  Cerates. 

These  compositions  are  characterized  by  a  degree 
of  consistence,  intermediate  between  that  of  plasters, 
and  that  of  ointments.  As  this  consistence  is  obtained 
from  the  w  ax  w  hich  they  contain,  they  very  properly 
derive  from  that  substance  the  generic  appellation  of 
Cerates.  > 

Ceratum  Simplex.  L.  A  simple  application  to 
excoriations  and  sores. 

Ceratum  Calamint.  L.  ( Ceratum  lapidis  Ca - 
laminaris.  P.L.  1787.  Ceratum  epuloticum .  P.L . 
1745).  Ceratum  Carbonatis  Zinci  Impuri.  E.  Un- 
guentum  Calaminare.  D. — These  preparations  have 
been  long  known  under  the  name  of  Turner's  Cerate ; 
they  form  the  basis  of  many  extemporaneous  cerates, 
in  some  of  which  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  and  in 
others,  the  liquor  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  are  intro¬ 
duced. 

Ceratum  Cetacei.  L.  (Ceratum  Spermatis  cell. 
P.L.  1787.  Ceratum  Album,  P.  L.  1745).  Ceratum 
Simplex.  E.  It  furnishes  a  soft  and  cooling  dressing, 
and  constitutes  a  convenient  basis  for  more  active 
combinations,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

Ceratum  Lytt;e.  L.  (Ceratum  Cantharides. 
P.L.  1787).  The  basis  of  this  preparation  is  sperma¬ 
ceti  cerate  six  parts ,  to  which  is  added  of  powrdered 
flies  one  part :  as  it  is  intended  to  promote  a  purulent 
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discharge  from  a  blistered  surface,  it  may  be  reduced 
in  strength  according  to  circumstances. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Super-acetatis.  L.  ( Unguen* 
turn  Cerussce  Acetates ,  P.L>.  1787.)  This  is  cooling 
for  burns,  excoriations,  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  L.  Cerat :  Li~ 
thargi/ri  acetali  compositum.  P.L.  1787).  This  is 
66  Goulard's  Cerate ,”  and  is  applicable  to  the  same 
cases  as  the  former  cerate ;  the  camphor  which 
enters  into  its  composition  imparts  a  gently  stimula¬ 
ting  power  to  it ;  it  proves  extremely  serviceable  in 
chronic  opthalmia  of  the  tarsus,  and  for  the  increased 
secretion  of  tears,  which  so  frequently  affects  the  eyes 
of  persons  advanced  in  years. 

Ceratum  Resin  jb.  L.  (Ceratum  resince jlavce ,  P.L. 
1787.  Ceratum  citrinum.  1745.  Yellow  Basilicon).  Un¬ 
guent  :  Resinosum,  E.  Unguent :  Resinae  albae.  D. 
It  is  stimulant,  digestive,  and  cleansing,  and  affords  a 
very  excellent  application  for  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Ceratum  Sabin^e.  L.  Savine  Cerate.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  up  a  purulent  discharge  from  a  blis¬ 
tered  surface  ;  in  practice  however  it  is  often  found 
to  fail  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  good,  since 
the  acrid  principle  of  the  plant  is  injured  by  long 
boiling,  and  by  being  previously  dried  ;  the  ointment 
also  loses  its  virtue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

.  Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  This  preparation  was 
much  used  and  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Pott ; 
in  preparing  it  the  greatest  possible  caution  is  re¬ 
quired ;  the  tire  should  never  be  too  rapidly  applied, 
the  stirring  should  be  uniform  and  incessant,  and  the 
heat  should  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  com¬ 
positions  liquid  at  the  time  when  they  are  united. 
The  original  intention  of  the  cerate  was  to  afford, 
when  spread  upon  linen,  a  mechanical  support  to 
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fractured  limbs,  and  to  keep  the  points  of  the  bone  in 
due  apposition,  while  in  consequence  of  the  acetate 
of  had  which  is  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  its  preparation,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  a 
saturnine  dressing.  As  a  mechanical  agent  it  may 
prove  at  once  effectual  and  dangerous,  for  if  it  be 
applied  before  all  inflammation  and  swelling  have 
entirely  disappeared,  the  inflamed  vessels  may  be 
completely  strangulated  by  its  unrelenting  pressure, 
and  high  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  a  rapid  state 
of  gangrene  may  be  the  result. 

Besides  (he  above  Cerates,  there  are  many  magis¬ 
tral*  preparations,  of  great  practical  value,  and  I 
must  refer  the  surgical  student  for  an  account  of  them 
to  that  very  useful  little  manuel,  entitled  u  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  Ch  i  ru  rgica . 1  ’ 

CETACEUM.  L.  /Physeter  MacrocephaIus,\ 
Spermaceti  E.  D.  \  Concretum  sui  generis.  ) 

Qualities.  J Form,  flakes,  which  are  unctuous, 
friable,  and  white.  Odour  and  taste ,  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible.  Sp.  Grav.  9A33.  It  melts  at  112°.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  fatty 
matter.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil 
ofturpentine,  but  it  concretes  again  as  the  fluids  cool ; 
in  the  fixed  oils  it  is  completely  soluble.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  do  not  affect  it,  but  it  is  partially  dissolved 

*  Kirkland’s  Neutral  Cerate.  Is  formed  by  melting  together 
g  viij  of  Lead  Plaster  with  fgiv  of  olive  oil,  into  which  are  to  be 
stirred  g  iv  of  prepared  chalk  ,  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  cooled 
f  g  iv  of  acetic  acid,  and  3  i'j  °f  pulverized  super-acetate  of  lead  are  to 
be  added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  until  nearly  cold. 

Marshall’s  Cerate.  Palm  Oil  g  v.  Calomel  g  i,  Super-ace¬ 
tate  of  Lead  g  ss.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  g  ij. 
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in  the  pure  alkalies,  and  with  hot  ammonia  it  forms 
an  emulsion  which  is  not  decomposed  on  cooling. 
Uses.  It  is  demulcent  and  emollient,  but  it  possesses 
no  advantages  over  the  bland  oils.  Forms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition.  It  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  means  of 
mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg.  ( Formulae  76,  78,  79.) 
Officinal  Prep.  Cercitum  Simplex.  E.  Ceratum 
Ctlacei.  L.  Unguent.  Cetacei.  L.D.  From  exposure 
to  hot  air,  it  becomes  rancid ;  but  it  may  be  again 
purified,  by  being  washed  in  a  warm  solution  of  potass, 

CINCHONA.  L.  E.  D.  Bark .  Peruvian  Bark • 

Jesuit's  Bark. 

Notwithstanding*  the  labours  of  the  Spanish  bota¬ 
nists,  the  history  of  this  important  genus  is  still  in¬ 
volved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  owing*  to  the 
mixture  of  the  barks  of  several  species,*  and  their 
importation  into  Europe  under  one  common  name,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  contradictory 
opinions  which  exist  upon  the  subject,  nor  indeed 
would  such  an  investigation  be  consistent  writh  the 
plan  and  objects  of  this  work.  Under  the  trivial 
name  officinalis ,  Linnaeus  confounded  no  less  than 
four  distinct  species  of  cinchona,  and  under  the  same 
denomination  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  for  a  long 
period,  placed  as  varieties  the  three  barks  known  in 
the  shops ;  this  error  indeed  is  still  maintained  in  the 

*  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  distinct  species  of  Cinchona, 
independent  of  any  additions  which  we  may  owe  to  the  zeal  of  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland;  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  London  Dispensatory, 
states  that  in  a  large  collection  of  dried  specimens,  of  the  genus  Cinchona, 
in  his  possession,  collected  in  1805,  both  near  Loxa  and  Santa  Fe,  lie 
finds  many  species  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  any  Spanish 
botanist. 
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Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  have  at  length  adopted  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Mutis,  a  celebrated  botanist,  who  has  resided 
in  South  America,  and  held  the  official  situation  of 
Director  of  the  exportation  of  bark  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

Cinchona  Cordifoli;e*  Cortex.  L.E.  Cortex 
Peruvianus.  D.  Ileart-leaved  Cinchona  Bark,  com¬ 
monly  called  Yellow  Bark. 

Cinchona:  Lancifolia:  Cortex.  L.E.  Cortex 
Peruvianus.  D.  Lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark,  com¬ 
mon  Quilled  bark. — Pale  bark. 

Cinchona  Oblongifolije  Cortex.  L.E.  Cor¬ 
tex  Peruvianus.  D.  Oblong-leaved  Cinchona  Bark, 
called  Red  bark. 

Qualities.  The  odour  and  taste  of  these  three 
species  are  essentially  the  same,  although  they  differ 
in  intensity.  They  are  all  bitter,  sub-astringent  and 
aromatic,  but  the  flavour  of  the  Yellow  bark  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  bitter,  although  less  austere  and 
astringent,  whilst  the  red  bark  has  a  taste  much  less 
bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous  than  either  of 
the  other  species.  Chemical  Composition.  No 
vegetable  substance  has  been  more  frequently,  or 
more  ably  submitted  to  analysis,  and  an  attempt  has 
even  been  made  by  Vauquelin  to  establish  a  classifi¬ 
cation  upon  the- different  effects  which  reagents  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  different  kinds  of  bark;  but  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  barks,  as  they  occur  in  commerce, 
throws  insuperable  obstacles  in  all  our  researches, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  general 
results.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  known 

*  Mr.  A.  Thomson  regards  this  as  the  species  which  yields  the 
common  pale  bark  of  the  shops,  and  stales,  upon  the  authority  of  Mutis 
and  Zea,that  the  Cinchona  Lancifolia  yields  the  Tello'w  bark. 
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constituents  of  cinchona.  Cinchonin,  (a  peculiar  vege¬ 
table  principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Maton,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  power  of  producing  a  precipitate  with 
the  infusion  of  nut-galls,)  resin,  extractive,  gluten, 
Tannin,  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  salts 
whose  base  is  lime,  one  of  which  is  found  only  in 
yellow  bark,  and  has  been  discovered  to  contain  a  pe¬ 
culiar  vegetable  acid,  which  Vauquelin  denominated 
Janie ,  but  which  Dr.  Duncan  more  properly  calls 
cinchonic  acid.  In  the  red  bark,  Fourcroy  detected 
also  a  portion  of  citric  acid,  some  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  muriate  of  lime.  Upon  which  of  these  principles 
the  tonic  and  febrifuge  virtues  of  bark  depend,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Deschamps  attri¬ 
butes  them  to  cinchonate  of  lime,  and  asserts  that 
two  doses  of  thirty-six  grains  each  will  cure  any  in¬ 
termittent.*  Westring  considers  tannin  as  the  active 
constituent,  whilst  M.  Seguin  assigns  all  its  virtues 
to  the  principle  which  precipitates  tannin,  and  which 
he  mistook  for  gelatine.  Fabroni  however  concludes 
from  his  experiments  that  the  febrifuge  property  does 
not  belong  essentially  and  individually  to  the  astrin¬ 
gent,  the  bitter,  or  any  other  soluble  principle,  since 
the  quantity  of  these  increases  by  protracted  ebul¬ 
lition,  whilst  the  virtues  of  the  decoction  evidently 
decrease.  This  argument  however  will  not  go  far, 
when  we  learn  that  by  long  boiling,  important  che¬ 
mical  changes  are  produced  in  the  liquid.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  experience  interposes  her 
aid,  and  demonstrates  that  the  -virtues  of  bark  must 
depend  upon  the  combination  of  all  its  principles, 

*  Essential  Salt  of  Lark.  The  preparation  sold  under  this 
empirical  title,  is  an  extract  prepared  by  macerating  the  bruised  sub¬ 
stance  o£  bark  in  cold  water,  and  submitting  the  infusion  to  a  very  slow 
evaporation.  ,J. 
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for  no  preparation  however  carefully  made  or  scien¬ 
tifically  combined,  will  equal,  in  efficacy,  bark  in  the 
state  of  powder  *  even  the  ligneous  fibre,  which  the 
chemist  pronounces  to  be  inert  and  useless,  may  pro¬ 
duce  its  share  of  benefit,  by  modifying  the  solubility 
of  the  other  ingredients,  or  by  performing  some  me¬ 
chanical  duty  which  we  are  at  present  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  ;  and  the  views  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work  (p.  125)  may  be  fairly  adduced 
in  support  of  such  an  opinion.  Solubility.  Cold 
water  extracts  'its  bitter  taste,  with  some  share  of  its 
odour;  when  assisted  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  infusion 
is  stronger,  but  becomes  turbid  as  it  cools ;  the  infu¬ 
sion  cannot  be  kept,  even  for  a  short  time,  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  and  being  spoiled  ;  wine 
also  extracts  the  virtues  of  bark,  and  it  is  prevented 
by  this  substance  from  becoming  sour,  a  fact  which 
probably  depends  upon  the  avidity  with  which  bark 
combines  with  oxygen,  and  which  seems  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  cause  of  its  antiseptic  virtues.  The 
colouring  matter  of  wine  is  precipitated  by  bark,  as 
it  is  by  charcoal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  By  de¬ 
coction  the  active  matter  of  cinchona  is  in  a  great 
degree  extracted,  but  if  the  process  be  protracted  be¬ 
yond  eight  or  ten  minutes,  it  undergoes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  chemical  change ;  it  combines  with  oxygen, 
becomes  insoluble,  and  medicinally  considered,  it  is 
rendered  inert ;  on  this  account,  the  extract  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  very  inefficient  preparation  ;  if  we  attempt  to 
redissolve  it,  not  more  than  one  half  is  soluble  in 
water.  Vinegar  is  a  less  powerful  solvent  than  water ; 
the  active  matter  of  bark  is  rendered  more  soluble  by 
the  addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  earths  and 
alkalies,  these  latter  bodies  deepen  its  colour ;  'lime 
water  has  been  recommended  as  a  solvent,  and  it 
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affords  an  excellent  form  for  children  and  dyspeptic 
patients ;  for  the  same  reason  we  obtain  a  stronger 
and  perhaps  a  more  efficient  preparation,  by  tritura¬ 
ting  it  with  magnesia,  previous  to  the  process  of  in¬ 
fusion.  Alcohol  is  a  very  powerful  solvent,  but  the 
great  activity  of  this  menstruum  so  limits  its  dose 
that  we  are  prevented  from  exhibiting*  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  bark  in  the  form  of  tincture ;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  however  an  excellent  adjunct  to  other  prepa¬ 
rations. 

Incompatible  Substances.  Precipitates  are 
produced  by  the  salts  of  iron ,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of 
silver ,  oxy  muriate  of  mercury ,  tartarized  antimony , 
solutions  of  arsenic ,  Sfc.  Any  considerable  portion  of 
a  tincture  produces  also  a  precipitation,  which  some¬ 
times  does  not  immediately  take  place,  and  the  medi¬ 
cinal  value  of  the  bark  is  probably  not  impaired  by 
it.  As  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  some  other  vege¬ 
table  astringents  precipitate  the  cinchonin  from  bark, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  far  such  liquids  are  medi¬ 
cinally  compatible;  saline  additions,  as  alum ,  muriate 
of  ammonia ,  have  been  frequently  proposed,  but 

in  many  of  such  mixtures  decompositions  arise  which 
must  deceive  us  with  regard  to  the  expected  effects. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form  is  so  efficient  as 
that  of  powder,  but  where  the  stomach  rejects  it,  it 
must  be  administered  in  infusion  or  decoction ,  with 
the  addition  of  its  tincture \  (Formulae  92,  95,  96,97.) 
In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  join  cordials,  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  bark  in  Port  wine  is  a  popular  and  very  use¬ 
ful  form  for  its  administration.*  Dose  of  the  pow- 

*  It  was  under  this  form  that  the  celebrated  empiric  Talbot,  used  to 
administer  it  in  the  paroxysms  of  Intermittents,  and  so  successful  was 
his  practice,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  purchase  at  a  large  price 
the  secret  of  his  specific. 


tier,  gr.  v  to  f*3ij  or  more,  of  the  infusion  or  decoction 
fjij*  Medical  Uses.  It  is  powerfully  tonic  and 
antiseptic;  it  was  introduced  into  practice  for  curing 
intermittent  fevers,  but  since  that  period,  it  has  been 
generally  used  in  diseases  of  debility,  in  fevers  oAhe 
typhoid  type,  and  in  gangrene.  It  was  first  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  useful  in  gout  by  Sydenham,  and  Dr. 
Haygarth  lias  strongly  recommended  its  exhibition 
in  acute  rheumatism ;  when  however  it  is  used  in 
these  diseases,  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  boivels,  and  purgatives  should  be 
occasionally  interposed.  In  Dyspepsia,  the  use  of  the 
purer  bitters  is  to  be  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  the 
bark.  Officinal  Prep.  Inf  us.  Cinchona: ,  L.E.D. 
Decoct.  Cinchon.  L.E.D.  Extractum  Cinchon.  L.E. 
Extract.  Cinchona :  resinosum.  L.D.  Tinci.  Cincho¬ 
na:^  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Cinchona:  comp.  L.E.D.  Adul¬ 
terations.  The  frauds  committed  under  this  head 
are  most  extensive  ;  it  is  not  only  mixed  with  inferior 
barks,  but  frequently  with  genuine  bark,  the  active 
constituents  of  which  have  been  entirely  extracted 
by  decoction  with  water.  In  selecting  cinchona  bark, 
the  following  precautions  may  be  useful;  it  should  be 
dense,  heavy  and  dry,  not  musty,  nor  spoiled  by  mois¬ 
ture  ;  a  decoction  made  of  it  should  have  a  reddish 
colour  when  warm  *  but  when  cold,  it  should  become 
paler,  and  deposit  a  brownish  red  sediment.  When 
the  bark  is  of  a  dark  colour  between  red  and  yellow, 
it  is  either  of  a  bad  species,  or  it  has  not  been 
well  preserved.  Its  taste  should  be  bitter,  with  a, 
slight  acidity,  but  not  nauseous,  nor  very  adri;:  ont; 
when  chewed,  it  should  not  appear  in  threads,  nor  of 
much  length;  t  ie  odour  is  not  very  strong,  but  when 
bark  has  been  well  cured,  it  is  always  perceptible, 
and  the  stronger  it  is,  provided  it  be  pleasant,  the 
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better  may  the  bark  be  considered.  In  order  to  give 
bark  the  form  of  quilly  the  bark  gatherers  not  un- 
frequently  call  in  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  by  which 
its  virtues  are  deteriorated  ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by 
the  colour  being  much  darker,  and  upon  splitting  the 
bark,  by  the  inside  exhibiting  stripes  of  a  whitish 
sickly  hue.  In  the  form  of  powder,  cinchona  is  always 
found  more  or  less  adulterated.  During  a  late  official 
inspection  of  the  shops  of  apothecaries  and  druggists, 
the  Censors  repeatedly  met  with  powdered  cinchona 
having  a  harsh  metallic  taste,  quite  foreign  to  that 
w  hich  characterizes  good  bark.  Much  has  been  said 
of  late  concerning  the  probability  of  the  genuine 
species  of  the  cinchona  tree  becoming  extinct ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  some  succedaneum  has  been  anxi¬ 
ously  sought  for ;  the  bark  of  the  broad-leaved  willow, 
Sails  Caprea ,  has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
Vggel  recommends  the  root  of  Geum  urbanum  averts  ; 
others  propose  that  of  the  Datisva  canabina. 

The  Cinchona  Caribcea  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  is  said  by  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  our  knowledge  of  it,  to  have  satisfactorily 
answered  in  all  cases  where  the  Peruvian  bark  was 
indicated. 

M.  Re,  Professor  of  the  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Veterinary  School  at  Turin,  has  announced  that  the 
Eycopus  Europeans  of  Linnaeus,  called  by  the  peasants 
of  Piedmont  the  Herb  China ,  is  a  complete  succe¬ 
daneum  for  Peruvian  Bark.  *  The  success  with 
which  bark  has  been  imitated  by  medicinal  combina- 

*  This  plant  is  found  in  abundance  in  Piedmont,  principally  in  the 
marshes,  where  of  course  it  is  most  needed.  Nature  is  very  kind  in 
this  respect,  for  the  particular  situation  which  engenders  endemic 
diseases,  is  generally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  operate 
as  antidote*  to  them. 
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tion  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  p.  125,  and  in  addition  to  what  is  there  stated, 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Young  may  be  introduced,  who 
says,  u  the  Ash,  not  being  astringent,  I  have  sometimes 
added  to  it  some  tormentil  and  ginger,  with  which  it 
made  an  excellent  tonic,  and  even  according  to  the 
experiments  of  some  of  my  friends,  seemed  to  cure 
quartan  agues.” 

CINNAMOMI  CORTEX.  L.E.  D.  (Laurus 
Cinnamomum.)  Cinnamon . 

All  the  qualities  of  cinnamon  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  an  essential  oil.  It  is  principally  employed 
to  cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines.  Adulter¬ 
ations.  It  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  cinnamon 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  drawn ;  the  fraud  is 
detected  by  the  weakness  of  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  specimen  ;  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  cassia ,  but 
this  is  soon  discovered,  for  cassia  is  thick  and  clumsy, 
breaks  short,  and  smooth,  and  has  a  remarkably  slimy 
taste,  whereas  the  fracture  of  cinnamon  is  shivery, 
and  its  flavour  warm  and  clean.  Cinnamon  ought 
not  to  leave  a  mawkish  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  denotes  an  inferior  quality ;  there  is  an 
inferior  kind  imported  into  Europe  from  China, 
through  the  hands  of  private  merchants  ;  this  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  being  darker  coloured,  rougher,  denser, 
and  by  breaking  shorter ;  the  taste  is  also  harsher, 
more  pungent,  and  ligneous,  without  the  sweetness 
of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon.  Dose  of  the  cinnamon  in 
powder  is  from  grs.  x  to  9j.  Officinal  Prep. 
Aqua  Cinnamomi ,  L.E.D.  Spir,  Cinnamomi ,  L.E.D. 
Tinct.  Cinnamomi ,  L.E.D.  Tinct .  Cinnamom .  co .  L. 
Pulv.  Cinnamom .  comp ♦  L.E. 
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Cx  nnamomi  Oleum.  It  is  principally  imported 
from  Ceylon  :  it  has  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  a  pun¬ 
gent  burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of 
cinnamon  in  a  very  great  degree.  It  should  sink  in 
water,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  which  we  possess. 
Dose,  m  i  to  iij,  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

t '  .  ;  | 

COCCUS.  L.E.  (Coccus  Cacti.)  Coccinella.  D. 

Cochineal, 

It  is  an  insect  imported  from  Mexico  and  New 
Spain,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  wrinkled  berry 
or  seed  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour,  with  a  white 
powder  between  the  wrinkles.  Uses.  Its  medicinal 
virtues  are  now  entirely  discredited,  and  it  is  only 
employed  for  the  sake  of  its  colouring  matter,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dye;  it  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  was  the  tolu  of  the  Jews.  Its  watery  solution 
is  of  a  violet  crimson,  its  alcoholic  of  a  deep  crimson, 
and  its  alkaline  of  a  purple  hue  ;  the  colour  of  the 
watery  infusion  is  brightened  by  acids,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  alum,  and  at  the  same  time  partly  precipitated. 
Dr.  John  has  given  the  name  of  Cockenelin  to  this  co¬ 
louring  principle,  which  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou  have  lately  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  as 
a  very  brilliant  purple  red  powder  with  a  granular 
crystalline  appearance ;  these  chemists  propose  to 
call  it  Carmine ,  but  as  Mr.  Children  very  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  it  we  adopt  the  term,  its  termination  should 
be  altered,  to  avoid  confounding  the  pure  colouring 
matter  with  the  pigment  in  common  use.  It  may  be 
called  Carmina ,  a  more  harmonious  namethan  Coche- 
ne)in?  ( Ann :  de  Chi mie,  v ol,  viii) .  I N  c  o m  p  a  t  i  b l  e  S  u  b - 
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stances.  The  colouring  matter  is  decomposed  by 
sulphate  of  iron ,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  acetate  of  lead . 
O  fficinal  Prep  :  Tinct :  Cardamom:  comp:  L.D. 
Tinct:  Cinchon:  comp:  L.D.  Tinct:  Gentian ,  comp: 
E.  Tinct:  Cantharid:  D.  Adulterations.  It  is 
invariably  adulterated  with  pieces  of  dough,  formed 
in  moulds,  and  coloured  with  cochineal.  1  under¬ 
stand  that  this  fraud  gives  employment  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  women  and  children  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  A  cargo  of  the  counterfeit  article  was  some 
time  since  exported,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback; 
by  throwing  a  suspected  sample  into  water,  we  shall 
dissolve  the  spurious  ones,  and  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  adulteration. 

COLCHICI  RADIX.  L.E.D.  /Colchicum  \ 

VAutumuale.y 

The  Bulb  of  the  Meadow  Saffron. 

Qualities.  When  recent  it  has  scarcely  any 
odour ,  but  its  taste  is  bitter,  hot  and  acrid.  Chemical 
Composition.  Its  properties  reside  in  a  milky  juice, 
and  depend  upon  an  essential  oil ;  it  contains  also 
extractive  matter,  which,  when  in  solution,  u  der- 
goes  a  chemical  change,  similar  1  apprehend  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  infusion  of  Senna,  and  it 
would  appear  w  ith  similar  inconvenience.  Sir  Everard 
Home  ascertained  that  this  deposit,  in  the  vinous  in¬ 
fusion,  excites  nausea  and  griping,  but  that  it  may  be 
removed  w  ithout  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  medi¬ 
cine.  An  alkaline  element  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  Hellebore  (  Veratrine),  has  been  lately 
found  in  it,  and  it  moreover  appears  to  exist  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gallic  acid.  ( Annales  de  Chimie ,  tom. 
xiv.  Mai ,  1820JV  This  alkaline  body  would  seem  to 
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display  its  greatest  energies  by  its  action  upon  mucous 
surfaces  ;  in  small  portions  it  excites  violent  sneezing, 
and  when  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  stomach 
immediate  vomiting  and  purging  are  the  result.  The 
virtues  of  this  bulb  are  very  variable,  according  to 
the  place  of  growth  and  season  of  the  year.  Since 
the  last  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  some  valuable  observations  upon  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon ;  he  says  that  it  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  June  until 
the  middle  of  August,  f  It  is  also  necessary  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  the  bulb  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  for 
although  removed  from  the  earth,  the  developing 
process  of  vegetation  continues,  and  the  substance 
undergoes  a  corresponding  series  of  chemical  changes, 
and  finally  becomes  as  inert  as  if  it  had  remained  in 
the  ground.  It  is  a  problem  of  some  importance  to 
discover  a  method  of  destroying  the  vegetable  life  of 
the  bulb,  without,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  its  vir¬ 
tues,  for  I  apprehend  that  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
above  precaution  frequently  renders  the  vinous  infu¬ 
sion  inactive.  The  flower  of  the  meadow  saffron  is 
very  poisonous  to  cattle.  Solubility.  Vinegar  and 
wine  *  are  the  best  menstrua  for  extracting  its  active 
qualities  ;  by  decoction  its  essential  oil  is  dissipated. 

f  The  Profession  will  shortly  receive  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  a  very  complete  history  of  this  plant,  deduced  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  chemical  and  phisiological  experiments. 

*  Eau  MedicinaleDe  Husson.  After  various  attempts  fo  discover 
the  active  ingredient  of  this  Parisian  remedy,  it  is  at  length  determined 
to  be  the  colchicum  autumnale  which  several  ^ncient  authors,  under  the 
name  of  liermodactyus ,  have  recommended  in  the  cure  of  gout,  as  stated 
in  the  historical  preface  to  this  work.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for 
preparing  this  medicine.  Take  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicum ,  cut 
it  into  slices,  maceratp  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  white  wine,  and 
filter. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  Tinture  for  the  Gout.  This  is  merely  an  infusion 
Of  colchicum ,  as  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has  satisfactorily  shewn.  Since 
the  discovery  of.colchicum  being  the  active  ingredient  of  the  eau  mcditi- 
nale ,  numerous  empirical  remedies  have  started  up,  containing  the 
principles  of  the  plant  in  different  forms. 
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Medicinal  Uses.  It  has  been  much  extolled  on  the 
continent  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  especially  in  hydro¬ 
thorax,  and  in  humoral  asthma;  its  operation  how¬ 
ever  as  a  diuretic,  is  less  certain  than  squill.  As  a 
specific  in  gout  its  efficacy  has  been  fully  ascertained ; 
it  allays  pain,  and  cuts  short  the  paroxysm.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  In  my  opinion,  acids,  and 
ail  oxygenating  substances  render  the  vinous  infusion 
drastic  ;  on  the  contrary,  alkalies  render  its  principles 
more  soluble,  and  its  operation  more  mild,  but  not 
less  efficacious.  Magnesia  may  judiciously  accompany 
its  exhibition.  Dose  of  the  saturated  vinous  infusion, 
the  only  form  in  which  its  successful  operation  can 
be  ensured,  f5ss  to  f 3],  whenever  the  patient  is  in 
pain.  Officinal  Prep.  Acetum  Colchici  L.  Oxymcl 
Colchici ,  D.  Sjyrupus  Colchici  Autumnalis ,  E. 

Colchici  Semina.  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has 
lately  published  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Seeds  of  Colchicum,  which  he  says  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  the  root,  without  its  pernicious  qualities ; 
the  form  in  which  he  administers  them,  is  in  that  of  a 
vinous  infusion,* 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  PULPA.  L.E.D. 

(Cucumis  Colocynthis.) 

Colocynth,  Bitter  Cucumber. 

Qualities.  The  medullary  part  of  this  fruit, 
which  is  alone  made  use  of,  is  a  light,  white,  spongy 
body.  Tastep  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous.  Odour , 
when  dry,  none.  Chemical  Composition.  Muci- 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  colchicum  is  used  ii*.  Alsace  to  destroy 
vermin  in  the  hair:  it  is  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  parts  to  which 
jt  is  applied. 

*  This  Preparation,  or  the  Seeds,  may  be  procured  for  trial,  from 
(he  house  of  Savory,  Moore,  Sc  Davidson,  of  New  Bond  Street. 
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lage,  resin,  bitter  extractive,  and  some  gallic  acid. 
Solubility.  Alcohol  and  water  alike  extract  its 
virtues,  but  the  active  principle  resides  both  in  the 
portion  soluble  in  water,  and  in  that  which  is  inso¬ 
luble.  Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
drastic  cathartic,  and  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  dropsical  and  lethargic  diseases.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  mitigate  its  violence,  which  is  best 
effected  by  triturating  it  with  gummy  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stances,  or  the  oily  seeds ;  the  watery  decoction  or 
infusion  is  much  less  severe,  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  worm  cases,  but  it  is  rarely  employed, 
except  in  combination  with  other  purgatives.  Mixed 
with  paste  or  other  cements,  it  is  used  to  keep  away 
insects,  which  it  does  by  its  extreme  bitterness.  Dose, 
grs.  iv  to  x.  Incompatible  Substances.  The  in¬ 
fusion  is  disturbed  by  sub-acetate ,  and  acetate  of  lead; 
nitrate  of  silver ;  sulphate  of  iron ,  and  by  the  fixed 
alkalies.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract.  Colocynth.  L. 
Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  L.D.  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
Colocynth.  D.E.  When  the  fruit  is  larger  than  a  St. 
Michael’s  orange,  and  has  black,  acute  pointed  seeds, 
it  is  not  good. 

CONFECTIONES.  L.  Confections . 

Under  this  title  the  London  College  comprehends 
the  conserves  and  electuaries  of  its  former  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  of  the  present  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias;  but  in  strict  propriety,  and  for  prac¬ 
tical  convenience,  the  distinction  between  conserves 
and  electuaries  ought  to  have  been  maintained.  Sac¬ 
charine  matter  enters  into  each  of  these  compositions^ 
but  in  different  proportions,  and  for  different  objects. 
In  conserves  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  virtues  of 
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recent  vegetables;  in. electuaries,  to  impart  conveni¬ 
ence  of  form.  See  Electuaria. 

Confectio  Amygdalarum.  L.  This  preparation 
affords  an  expeditious  mode  of  preparing  the  almond 
emulsion  ;  it  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Confectio  Aromatica.  L.  Electuarium  Aroma - 
ileum.  E.D.  This  is  a  very  useful  combination  of 
various  aromatics,  to  which  the  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  have  added  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  this  circum¬ 
stance  makes  the  preparation  a  judicious  constituent 
for  the  exhibition  of  active  salts,  liable  to  be  invali¬ 
dated  by  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  renders  it  incompatible  with  acids , 
antimonial  wine,  Ac.  These  observations  do  not  of 
course  extend  to  the  aromatic  electuary  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopeia. 

Confectio  Opii.  L.  Electuarium  Opiatum.  E. 
This  is  a  combination  of  aromatics  with  opium,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mithridate ,  and  Theriaca 
of  the  old  pharmacopeias.  It  is  highly  useful  in 
flatulent  cholic  and  diarrhea,  and  in  all  cases  where 
a  stimulant  narcotic  is  indicated.  One  grain  of  opium 
is  contained  in  grs.  36  of  the  London,  and  in  grs.  43 
of  the  Edinburgh  preparation. 

Confectio  Rosa:  Canina,  olim  Conserva  Cynos - 
bati.  Its  acidity  depends  upon  uncombined  citric 
acid,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  essential  to  remember 
when  we  direct  its  use  in  combination.  The  hip,  or 
fruit  of  this  plant,  beat  up  with  sugar,  and  mixed  with 
wine,  is  a  very  acceptable  treat  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Confectio  Rosa  Gallica.  Confection  of  the 
Red  Rose.  Principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines.  It  is  sometimes  brightened  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  this 
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is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  where  the  con¬ 
fection  is  used  for  making  the  Mercurial  Pill.  See 

Pi  Hu  Ice  Hydra  rg . 

Co n f echo  Scammoneje.  L.D.  It  is  a  stimulating 
cathartic,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3SS  to  3j. 

Con pe ct  1  o  Sennje.  L.  E.  D.  olim  Flectuarium 
Lenitivuin.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  more  powerful  cathartics. 
( Form .  12.)  When  properly  made,  it  is  an  elegant 
preparation,  not  apt  to  ferment,  nor  to  become  aces¬ 
cent  ;  the  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia  are  however 
rarely  followed.  J alap  blackened  with  walnut  liquor, 
is  frequently  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  article 
cassia ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  sold  in  London,  is 
little  else  than  prunes,  figs,  and  jalap.  I  understand 
that  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  manufactured  in 
Staffordshire,  into  which  unsound  and  spoilt  apples 
enter  as  a  principal  ingredient.  The  preparation  sold 
at  Apothecaries  Hall  is  certainly  unique  in  excellence. 
Dose  31‘j  or  more. 

The  above  are  the  principal  confections  which  are 
employed  in  modern  practice,  for  happily  the  shops 
are  at  length  disencumbered  of  those  nauseous  insig¬ 
nificant  conserves,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  which 
were  ushered  into  use  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and 
which  continued  for  so  many  years  to  disgrace  our 
dispensatories  and  to  embarrass  our  practice.  The 
French,  in  their  new  Codex  Medicamentarius,  have 
limited  their  electuaries  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
nine  ;  they  have  however  made  up  in  complexity  for 
deficiency  in  number;  the  Electuarium  de  croco,  which 
is  intended  to  answer  the  same  ends  as  our  confectio 
aromatica,  has  no  less  than  twelve  ingredients,  al¬ 
though  the  force  of  the  combination  depends  entirely 
upon  carbonate  of  lime,  cinnamon,  and  saffron,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  rest. 
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CONI1  FOLIA.  L.  E.  Conium  Maculatum. 

Cicuta.  D.  Hemlock. 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  properly  dried, 
have  a  strong  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a  slightly 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste  :  the  fresh  leaves  contain 
not  only  the  narcotic,  but  also  the  acrid  principle  : 
by  exsiccation,  the  latter  is  nearly  lost,  but  the  former 
undergoes  no  change;  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  leaves  are  therefore  improved  b\  the  operation 
of  drying.  Chemical  Composition.  The  medicinal 
activity  of  the  plant  resides  in  a  resinous  element, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  an  insulated  form,  by  eva¬ 
porating  an  ethereal  tincture  made  with  tire  leaves, 
on  the  surface  of  water ;  it  has  a  rich  dark  green 
colour,  and  contains  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of 
hemlock  in  perfection;  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  will 
produce  vertigo  and  head-ache.  It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  Conein.  The  watery  extract 
of  this  plant  can  therefore  possess  but  little  power,  a 
fact  which  Orfila  has  fully  established  by  experiment. 

.  ]\o  part  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  efficacy, 
though  the  leaves  possess  the  most  activity.  Solubi¬ 
lity  Alcohol  and  ether  extract  its  virtues.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  Its  energies  are  greatly 
diminished  by  vegetable  acids;  hence  vinegar  is  its 
best  antidote.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  a  powerful 
sedative,  and  has  been  deservedly  commended  for  its 
powers  in  allaying  morbid  irritability  :  according  to 
my  own  experience,  it  is,  in  well  directed  doses,  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  of  all  palliatives,  for  quieting 
pulmonary  irritation.  It  has  been  extolled  also  in 
the  cure  of  schirrus  and  cancer,  and  it  will  without 
tloubt  prove  in  suph  cases  a  valuable  resource,  from 
its  sedative  influence.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  The 
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dried  leaves,  powdered,  and  made  into  pills,  ( Form . 
1 16,  118.)  The  powder  ought  to  have  a  fine  lively 
green  colour.  Dose,  gr.  iij.  gradually  increased, 
until  some  effect  is  produced.  Several  different  plants 
have  been  mistaken  for,  and  employed  in  the  place 
of  hemlock,  such  as  Cicuta  Virosa ,  (the  water  hem¬ 
lock.)  JEthusa  Cynapium ,  Caucalis  antliriscus ,  and 
several  species  of  Cheer  ophy  Hum.  Officinal  Prep, 
Extract.  Conii.  L.  E.  D. 

CONTRAJERy.dE  RADIX.  L.E. 

(Dorstenia  Contrajerva  Radix.)  Contrajerva  Root . 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are  alike  extracted  by 
spirit  and  water  ;  the  watery  decoction,  however,  is 
very  mucilaginous;  as  it  contains  no  astringent  mat¬ 
ter,  the  salts  of  iron  do  not  affect  it.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  root,  gr.  y  to  3SS,  but  it  is  rarely  used. 
Has  it  any  virtues?  The  Spanish  Indians  have  long 
used  it  as  an  antidote  to  poisons ;  the  Spanish  word 
cotitmhierba  signifies  antidote.  Officinal  Prep. 
Puh.  Contrajerv.  co .  L. 

COPAIBA.  L.E.  (Copaifera  Officinalis.) 

Balsamum  Copaibas.  D. 

Copaiba ,  Copaiva ,  or  Capivi  Balsam. 

Qualities.  Consistence ,  that  of  oil,  or  a  little 
thicker.  Colour ,  pale  golden  yellow.  Odour ,  fragrant 
and  peculiar.  Taste ,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  sharp. 
Spec.  Grav.  0.950.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is 
improperly  denominated  a  balsam,  for  it  contains  no 
benzoic  acid,  but  consists  of  resin  and  essential  oil. 
Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  expressed  and  essential 
oils ;  with  the  pure  alkalies  it  forms  white  sapo- 
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naceous  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  form¬ 
ing-  opaque  emulsions.  Medical  Uses.  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  and  laxative ;  it  seems  to  act  more  power¬ 
fully  on  the  urinary  passages  than  any  of  the  other 
resinous  fluids,  hence  its  use  in  gleets  and  in  flucr 
albus.  Its  use  gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  but  not  a  violet  smell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  Diffused  in  soft  or  distilled 
water  by  yolk  of  egg,  or  by  twice  its  weight  of  muci- 
lage(  f3ss  to  every  f§j  of  water,  forms  an  elegant 
mixture,  or  it  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar,  and  in 
this  latter  form  it  is  certainly  more  disposed  to  act  on 
the  urinary  organs,  than  when  exhibited  in  that  of  an 
emulsion.  Adulterations.  A  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  sold  in  London  is  entirely  factitious.  A  curious 
trial  took  place  some  time  since,  between  the  owner 
of  certain  premises  that  were  burnt  down,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  refusing  to  indemnify  the  proprietor  for  his 
loss,  because  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  his 
making  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  This  article  is  also 
adulterated  with  mastiche  and  oil ;  M.  Bucholz  asserts 
that  if  it  d  oes  not  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  one  of  rectified  ether,  we  may 
infer  its  adulteration ;  rape  oil  is  also  frequently  mixed 
with  it,  in  which  case  if  dropped  into  water,  the  drops 
will  not  retain  their  spherical  form,  as  they  invaribly 
will,  if  pure. 

CORNUA.  L.  E.  D.  Cervus  Elaphas. 

Stag's,  or  Hart's  Horn. 

The  horns  of  the  stag  differ  only  from  bone,  in  con¬ 
taining  less  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  gelatine;  by  boiling,  they  yield  a  clear, 
transparent,  and  flavourless  jelly,  in  quantity  about 
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one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  shavings  employed; 
to  obtain  which  we  should  boil  §iv  in  fgvij  of  water, 
until  reduced  to  fgvj.  Adulterations.  This  article 
is  often  sophisticated  with  the  shavings  of  mutton 
bone  ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  their  greater  degree 
of  brittleness.  They  were  formerly  so  much  used  for 
the  preparation  of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly 
called  Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Hartshorn . 

GRETA  PRiEPARATA.  L.D. 

Carbonas  Calcis  Preparatus.  E.  Prepared  Chalk . 

This  is  common  chalk,  the  coarser  particles  of  which 
have  been  removed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of 
washing.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  vari¬ 
ous  earthy  impurities.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  a  chemical  process  for  obtaining  a  perfectly 
pure  carbonate,  ( Creta  Prcecipitata ),  but  it  appears  to 
be  an  unnecessary  refinement.  Medical  Uses.  It 
is  antacid  and  absorbent,  on  which  account  it  is 
useful  in  acidities  of  the  prim®  viae  and  in  diarr¬ 
hoeas,  after  removing  all  irritating  matters  by  pre¬ 
vious  evacuation.  From  its  absorbent  properties,  it 
is  a  good  external  application  to  ulcers  discharging  a 
tli in  ichorous  matter.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  Qij,  or  more. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  must  not  be 
combined  with  acidulous  salts;  1  have  however  seen 
a  formula  for  a  powder,  intended  as  an  astringent,  in 
which  chalk  and  alum  entered  as  ingredients.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  II y  dear  gyrus  cum  creta..  L.  Pulvis 
cretcecomp.  L.E.  Pulv.  Opiatus.  E.  Mist  Cretce.  L.E. 
Trochisci  Carhonatis  Calcis.  E.  Confectio  Aromatiea. 
L.E. 
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CROC!  STIGMATA.  L.E.  ~  Crocus.  D. 


Qualities.  Form ,  cakes,  consisting  of  the  stigmata 
of  the  flower,  closely  pressed  together.  Odour ,  sweety 
penetrating,  and  diffusive.  Taste ,  warm  and  bitterish. 
Colour ,  a  rich  and  deep  orange  red.  Chemical 
Composition.  One  hundred  parts  consist  of  sixty- 
two  of  extractive,  the  remaining  parts  are  chiefly 
ligneous  fibre,  with  small  portions  of  resin  and 
essential  oil.  Bouillon  Lagrange,  and  Vogel,  have 
examined  this  extractive  matter  very  accurately,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  watery  infusion  as¬ 
suming  different  colours  when  treated  with  different 
agents,  they  have  named  itpoli/chroite.  Thus  chlorine 
and  light  destroy  its  colour,  sulphuric  acid  changes  it 
to  indigo  which  gradually  become '  lilac,  and  nitric 
acid  gives  it  a  green  hue.  Solubility.  It  yields 
its  colour  and  active  ingredients  to  water,  alcohol, 
proof  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
aether;  the  watery  infusion  and  the  vinous  tincture 
soon  grow  sour,  and  lose  their  properties,  and  the 
solution  in  vinegar  becomes  quickly  colourless.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  now  never  employed  but  for  the  sake  of 
its  colour  or  aromatic  flavour,  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
substances.  It  is  much  used  in  foreign  cookery  to 
colour  rice,  &c.  Officinal  Prep.  Sj/rup.  Croci.L. 
Tinct.  Croci  sathi.  E.  Confect.  Aromat.  L.D.  PiL 
Aloes  cum  Myrrha .  L.  Tinct.  Aloes  comp.  L.  E.  I). 
Tinct.  Cinch  once  comp.  L.D.  Tinct.  Rhei .  L.  Tinct . 
Rhei  comp .  L.  Adulterations.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  sophisticated  with  the  fibres  of  smoked  beef, 
or  the  petals  of  flowers,  especially  of  the  mari¬ 
gold,  (Calendula  Officinalis and  of  the  safflower, 
( Carihamus  Tinctorius,)  The  former  of  these  frau- 
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dulent  ingredients  is  indicated  by  the  unpleasant  odour 
which  arises  when  the  saffron  is  thrown  upon  live 
coals;  the  latter,  by  infusing  the  specimen  in  hot 
water,  when  the  expanded  stigmata  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  other  petals  of  substituted 
flowers  ;  a  deficiency  of  colour  and  odour  in  the  in¬ 
fusion  indicates  that  a  tincture  or  infusion  has  already 
been  drawn  from  the  saffron,  and  that  it  has  been 
subsequently  pressed  again  into  a  cake.  In  the  market 
is  to  be  found  saffron  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain, 
besides  the  English;  that  which  is  imported  from 
Spain  is  generally  spoiled  with  oil,  in  which  it  is  dipt 
with  the  intention  of  preserving  it.  The  cake  saffron 
sold  in  some  of  the  less  respectable  shops,  consists  of 
one  part  of  saffron  and  nine  of  marigold,  made  into  a 
cake  with  oil,  and  then  pressed  ;  it  is  sold  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  for  the  use  of  birds,  when  in  moult. 

CTJBEBiE.*  (Piper  Cubeba.)  Cubebs. 

This  Indian  spice  formerly  held  a  place  in  our 
materia  medica,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of 
milhridate  and  theriaca ,  but  being  inferior  in  pungency 
and  aromatic  warmth  to  pepper,  it  fell  into  disuse. 
Lately,  however,  it  has  been  ushered  into  surgical 
practice  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  with  all  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  praise  which  usually  attends  the  revival 
of  an  old  or  the  introduction  of  a  new'  medicine.  It 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  specific  in  this  complaint, 
if  taken  in  the  early  stages,  in  the  dose  of  a  dessert 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  Indians  have  been  long  acquainted  with 

*  Cubeba — Inch's  Cubab ;  Avicennre  Kebaba.  It  makes  short  the 
penultima,  because  Actuarius  and  other  modern  Greeks  call  it 
JCO//-9T£7>£f ,  and  XC(Jt,£t£oi, 
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the  influence  which  cubebs  exerts  upon  these  organs ; 
thus  Garcias,  u  Apud  Indos  cubebarum  in  vino  mace - 
ratarum  est  nsus  ad  excitandam  venerem.”  As  the 
qualities  of  this  spice  do  not  reside  in  volatile  ele¬ 
ments,  an  extract  made  with  rectified  spirit  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  The 
French,  in  their  new  Codex  Medicamentarius ,  have 
introduced  the  cubebs  into  their  list  of  materia  medica. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  L.E.D.  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
vulgo  Blue  Vitriol.  Blue  Copperas. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal 
prisms.  Colour ,  a  deep  rich  blue.  Taste ,  harsh,  acrid, 
and  styptic ;  they  slightly  effloresce  ;  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  at  once  distinguishes  this  salt  from 
CErugo.  Chemical  Composition.  According  to 
the  latest  experiments,  it  is  an  oxy-sulphate ,  consisting 
of  one  proportional  of  peroxide  with  two  proportionals 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  crystallized,  it  contains 
ten  proportionals  of  water ;  its  beautiful  colour  depends 
on  this  last  ingredient.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  water  at  60,  and  less  than  two  at  212°; 
the  solution  shews  an  excess  of  acid  by  reddening- 
litmus.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  sub¬ 
borate  of  soda;  acetate  of  ammonia ;  tartrate  of  potass  ; 
muriate  of  lime  ;  nitrate  of  silver  ;  sub- acetate ,  and 
acetate  of  lead;  oxy -muriate  of  mercury  ;  all  astringent 
vegetable  infusions  and  tinctures.  Iron  immersed  in 
the  solution,  precipitates  copper  in  a  metallic  form  ; 
hence  the  exhibition  of  the  filings  of  iron  has  been 
proposed  as  an  antidote.*  Medical  Uses.  It  is 

*  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Copper,  in  its  metallic  form,  exerts 
uo  action  upon  the  system.  A  most  striking  instance  of  this  fact  oc- 
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emetic,  from  grs.  ij  toxv.  tonic,  gr.  \  ;  it  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used  internally;  externally  it  is  employed 
as  an  escharotic,  and,  in  solution,  as  a  stimulant  to 
foul  obstinate  ulcers.*  Officinal  Preparations. 

curred,  during  my  hospital  practice,  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
who  swallowed  six  copper  penny  pieces  with  a  view  of  destroying 
herself;  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Maton  and  myself  in  the  Westminster 
Hospital  for  two  years,  for  a  disease  which  we  considered  visceral,  but 
which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  mechanical  obstruction,  occasioned  by 
the  coin.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years  she  voided  them,  and  then  con¬ 
fessed  the  cause  of  her  protracted  disease,  during  the  whole  course  of 
which  no  symptom  arose  which  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to 
the  poisonous  influence  of  copper.  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  relates  also 
two  cases  of  halfpence  being  swallowed  by  children,  in  one  of  which 
the  copper  coin  remained  six  months  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  other 
two  months.  The  filings  of  copper  were  formerly  a  favourite  remedy 
in  rheumatism,  a  drachm  of  which  has  been  taken  with  impunity  for  a 
dose.  It  appears  therefore  that  metallic  copper  does  not  undergo  any 
change  in  the  digestive  organs  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  poison, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  substances,  which,  out  of  the  body, 
would  at  once  render  it  destructive,  as  we  have  too  many  cases  to  shew, 
from  the  careless  use  of  copper  utensils  in  cookery.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  important  fact,  that  copper  cannot  be  dissolved  while  tin  is  co¬ 
existent  in  the  mixture,  hence  the  great  use  of  tinning  copper  utensils  ; 
and  farther,  it  is  asserted  that  untinned  coppers  are  less  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  when  pewter  spoons  are  used  for  stirring,  than  when  silver  ones 
are  employed  for  that  purpose;  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  obvious. 
For  the  same  reason,  M.  Proust  has  shew'n  that  the  tinning  of  kitchen 
utensils,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  cannot  be  danger¬ 
ous  from  the  presence  of  the  latter  metal,  since  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
lead  should  be  combined  with  tin,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being 
dissolved  in  any  vegetable  acid  ;  for  the  tin,  being  more  oxidable  than 
the  lead,  is  exclusively  dissolved,  and  prevents  the  second  from  being 
attacked.  In  short,  the  lead  cannot  appropriate  to  itself  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  but  the  tin  would  carry  it  off  in  an  instant. 

*  Bates’s  Aqua  Camphorata. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  the  base  of 
this  preparation,  which  was  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware. 
The  following  was  his  recipe:  Cuf/rl  Sulfth.  Boli  Gallic ,  a.  a.  gr.  xv. 

Camphor#  gr.  iv,  solve  in  aq. fervent,  f  5  iv,  dilueque  cum  Aqua  FregiJa.  oiv 
ut fat  Gollyrium, 
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Solut.  Cupri  Sulphat.  comp.  E.  Cuprum  Ammoni - 
atum  (g>)  L.E.D.  (Form.  6 .) 

CUPRUM  AMMONI  A  TUM.  L.D. 

Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.  Ammoniated  Copper. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  violet  coloured  idoss,  which 
on  exposure  to  air  becomes  green,  and  is  probably 
converted  into  a  carbonate.  Taste ,  styptic  and  metal¬ 
line.  Odour ,  ammoniacal.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  triple  salt,  a  sub-sulphate  of  oxide  and 
copper,  and  ammonia.  The  Edinburgh  College  is 
certainly  incorrect  in  calling  it  an  ammoniuret.  Solu¬ 
bility,  f§j  of  water  dissolves  Qj  of  this  salt.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dr.  Cullen 
first  proposed  its  exhibition  in  epilepsy,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  employed  with  evident  advantage  in 
that  disease.  It  has  been  also  given  in  chorea,  after 
a  course  of  purgatives.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It 
may  be  formed  into  pills  with  bread ;  to  which  an 
addition  of  sugar  has  been  recommended,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  hard ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  recent  experiments  have  shewn  that  sugar  has 
the  power  of  counteracting  the  operation  of  copper. 
Dose,  gr,  \  cautiously  encreased  to  grs.  v.  twice  a 
day.  Officinal  Preparations.  Liquor  Cupri 
Ammoniati.  L. 

CUSPARIiE  CORTEX.  L.  (Cusparia  febrifuga.) 

Bonplandie  Trifoliate  Cortex.  E, 
Angustura,  Cortex.  D. 

Cusparia:  or  Angustura  Bark. 

Qualities.  Form ,  pieces  covered  with  a  whitish 
wrinkled  thin  epidermis  ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth, 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  Odour ,  not  strong,  but 
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peculiar.  Taste,  bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  and  per¬ 
manent.  Chemical  Composition.  Cinchonin, 
resin,  extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essential 
oil.  Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  taken  up  by 
cold  and  hot  water,  and  is  not  injured  by  long  decoc¬ 
tion,  but  the  addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  part  of 
the  extractive.  Alcohol  dissolves  its  bitter  and  aro¬ 
matic  parts,  but  proof  spirit  appears  to  be  its  most 
complete  menstruum.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Sulphate  of  Iron  ;  Sulphate  of  Copper ;  Oxy -muriate 
of  Mercury  ;  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  Tartarized  Antimony; 
Sub -acetate,  and  Acetate  of  Lead  ;  Potass;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Mineral  Acids ,  for  they  produce  precipitates, 
as  do  also  the  inf  usions  of  Galls,  and  Yellow  Cinchona. 
Med.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  tonic,  it  does  not,  like 
cinchona,  oppress  the  stomach,  but  imparts  a  degree 
of  warmth,  expels  flatus,  and  increases  the  appetite 
for  food :  with  respect  to  its  powers  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  many  doubts  are  entertained.  Forms 
of  Exhibition.  In  substance,  infusion,  decoction, 
tincture,  or  extract ;  its  nauseous  taste  is  best  dis¬ 
guised  by  cinnamon.  Dose  of  the  powder,  grs.  v  to 
V) j  ;  of  the  infusion  or  decoction,  fgj  ;  in  large  doses 
ail  the  forms  are  liable  to  excite  nausea.  Officinal 
Prep.  Inf u  sum  Caspar  ice.  L.  Tinclura  Bonplandice 
Trifoliatce.  E.  Tinct.  Angusturce.  D.  Adultera¬ 
tions.  There  is  found  in  the  market  a  particular 
bark,  which  has  been  called  Fine  Angustura,  but 
which  is  of  a  different  species,  and  is  a  very  energetic 
poison.  This  bark  is  characterised  by  having  its 
epidermis  covered  with  a  matter  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  rust  of  iron,  and  which,  moreover,  possesses 
certain  chemical  properties  of  this  metal,  for  if  water 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  be  agitated  in  contact 
with  its  powder,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  green  colour, 
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and  affords  with  an  alkaline  prussiate,  ( Hydro - 
cyanate  of  Potass)  a  Prussian  blue  precipitate.  Late 
researches  have  detected  the  presence  of  an  alkaline 
element  in  this  bark,  to  which  the  name  of  Brucine 
has  been  bestowed.  When  this  alkali  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  it  yields  colourless  and  transparent' 
crystals  in  the  form  of  oblique  quadrangular  prisms. 

DATURA  STRAMONII  HERBA.  E.D. 

The  herbaceous  part  of  the  Thorn  Apple . 

Th  is  plant  contains  gum,  resin,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  recent  experiments  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  an  alkaline  principle,  whi&li  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  JDaturia.  Its  root,  smoked 
in  the  manner  of  tobacco,  has  been  much  extolled  as 
a  remedy  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma;  it  is, 
however,  a  dangerous  application;  the  same  transient 
feelings  of  relief  may  be  procured  by  smoking  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  opium  and  any  aromatic  herb.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  used  by  the  Turks  instead  of  opium, 
and  the  Chinese  infuse  the  seeds  in  beer.  An  extract 
from  the  seeds  has  been  recommended  in  this  country, 
as  being;  less  liable  than  other  narcotics  to  affect  the 
head.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  its  power  in  pthisis, 
but  with  no  advantage. 

DECOCT  A.  L.E.B.  Decoctions. 

These  are  solutions  of  the  active  principles  of  vege¬ 
tables,  obtained  by  boiling  them  in  w  ater.  To  decide 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  form  of  preparation,  in 
each  particular  case,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  substance  in  question. 
In  conducting  the  operation,  the  following  rules  must 
be  observed. 
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1.  Those  substances  only  should  he  decocted ,  whose 
medicinal  powers  reside  in  principles  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

2.  If  the  active  principle  be  volatile ,  decoction  must 
be  an  injurious  process ;  and ,  if  it  consist  of  extractive 
matter ,  long  boiling ,  by  favouring  its  oxidizement ,  will 
render  it  insipid ,  insoluble ,  and  inert. 

3.  The  substances  to  be  decocted  should  be  previously 
bruised ,  or  sliced ,  v?o  os  tfo  expose  an  extended  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  water. 

4.  The  substances  should  be  completely  covered  with 
water ,  and  the  vessel  be  slightly  closed ,  order  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  much  as  possible ,  the  access  of  the  air :  the 
boiling  should  be  continued  without  interruption ,  and 

gently. 

5 .  In  compound  decoctions ,  *7  /$  sometimes  convenient 
not  to  put  in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  beginning ,  but 
in  succession ,  according  to  their  hardness ,  owe?  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  their  virtues  are  extracted,  and  if  any 
aromatic ,  or  other  substances  containing  volatile  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  oxidizable  matter,  enter  into  the  composition, 
the  boiling  decoction  should  be  simply  poured  upon 
them,  and  covered  up  until  cold. 

6.  The  relative  proportions  of  different  vegetable 
subdances  to  the  water,  must  be  regulated  by  their 
nature  ;  the  following  general  rule  may  be  admitted  ;  of 
roots,  barks,  or  dried  woods  from  3  ij  to  3  vj  to  every 
pint  of  water  ;  of  herbs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  half  that 
quantity  will  suffice. 

7.  The  decoction  ought  to  be  filtered  through  linen, 
while  hot,  as  important  portions  of  the  dissolved  matter 
are  frequently  deposited  on  cooling;  care  must  be  also 
taken  that  the  filtre  is  not  too  fine ,  for  it  frequently 
happens ,  that  the  virtues  of  a  decoction  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  particles  which  are  suspended  in  a  minutely 
divided  state. 
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8.  A  decoction  should  he  prepared  in  small  quantities 
only ,  and  never  employed,  especially  in  summer,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  it  has  been  made .  It  should  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  extemporaneous  preparation,  introduced 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  for  the  purpose  of  convenience, 
and  for  the  sake  of  abridging  the  labour  of  the  physician. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  water  employed  for 
making*  decoctions,  should  be  free  from  that  quality 
which  is  denominated  hardness. 

The  official  decoctions  may  be  classed  into  simple 
and  compound  preparations. 

1.  Simple. 

Decoctum  Cinchona.  8ee  Cinchona.  The  codex 
of  Paris  directs  a  decoction  of  bark.  u  Decoctum  Kince 
Kincef  which  is  only  half  the  strength  of  ours,  but 
contains  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potass. 

Decoctum  Cydoni^:.  The  inner  coats  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Quince  ( Pyrus  Cydonia)  yield  a  very 
large  proportion  of  mucilage,  but  as  hot  water  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them  also  fecula  and  other  principles,  the 
decoction  very  soon  decomposes.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  an  application  to  erysipelatous  sur¬ 
faces.  It  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  acids ,  and  metallic 
salts. 

Decoctum  Digitalis.  D.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
proper  form  for  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  being  va¬ 
riable  in  strength. 

Decoctum  Dulcamaras.  D.  In  making  this  decoc¬ 
tion  we  must  take  care  that  the  operation  of  boiling 
is  not  continued  too  long.  See  Dulcamarce  Caules. 
Dose  from  f  Jss  to  f  Jj. 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  L.E.D.  In  this  preparation 
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we  have  the  bitter  principle  of  the  plant  united  with 
its  fecula.  A  portion  of  the  former  may  be  removed 
by  macerating  the  lichen,  and  rejecting  the  first  water. 
If  gj  of  the  mass  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
fgvj  of  water,  we  shall  obtain  mucilage  of  a  consist¬ 
ence  similar  to  that  composed  of  one  part  of  gum 
arabic  and  three  of  water.  Its  exhibition  requires 
the  same  precaution  as  that  of  Mucilago  Acacioe. 
Dose  ;  a  wine  glass  full  occasionally.  From  the  large 
proportion  of  fecula  which  this  moss  contains,  it  is 
perhaps  as  nutritive  as  any  vegetable  substance,  the 
Cerecilia  of  course  excepted. 

Decoctum  Papaveris.  L.  In  making  this  decoc¬ 
tion  the  whole  of  the  capsule  should  be  bruised,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  mucilage  and  anodyne  principle; 
the  seeds  should  be  also  retained,  as  they  yield  a  por¬ 
tion  of  bland  oil  which  increases  the  emollient  quality 
of  the  decoction.  A  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil  is 
constantly  in  the  market,  which  is  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  the  poppy.  This  decoction  is  a  useful  fomen¬ 
tation  in  painful  sw  ellings,  &c. 

Decoctum  Quercus.  L.  E.  Decoction  is  the 
usual  form  in  which  Oak  Bark  is  exhibited,  since  all 
its  active  principles  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  astrin¬ 
gent  virtues  depend  upon  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and 
extractive.  The  decoction  is  disturbed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  substances,  the  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona;  suh - 
acetate  and  acetate  of  lead ;  solutions  of  isinglass;  the 
preparations  of  iron;  oxy -muriate  of  mercury ,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc;  all  alkaline  substances  destroy  its 
astringency,  and  are  consequently  incompatible  with 
it.  It  is  principally  useful  as  a  local  astringent,  in 
the  forms  of  gargle,  injection,  or  lotion.  Its  internal 
exhibition  in  obstinate  diarrahceas,  and  alvine  hemorr¬ 
hages,  has  also  proved  highly  beneficial. 
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Decoctum  Sarsaparilla.  L.E.D.  See  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  In  making  this  decoction,  it  is  rarely  properly 
digested  or  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
extract  its  virtues.  The  only  salts  which  occasion 
precipitates  in  this  decoction  are,  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  acetate  of  lead;  lime  water  has  the  same  effect. 

Decoctum  Veratri.  Stimulant  and  acrid  ;  inter¬ 
nally,  it  is  cathartic,  but  too  violent  to  be  safely  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  it  is  useful  as  a  lotion  in  scabies,  and  other 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

2.  Compound  Decoctions . 

Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum.  It  resembles  the 
well  known  Beaume  de  vie ,  and  is  a  scientific  prepa¬ 
ration,  constructed  upon  the  true  principles  of 
medicinal  combination.  Aloes  is  the  base,  to  which 
are  added,  1,  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  2,  powdered 
myrrh,  3,  extract  of  liquorice,  4,  saffron,  and  after 
the  decoction  is  made,  5,  compound  tincture  of  car¬ 
damoms.  By  the  1st  ingredient  the  aloes  is  rendered 
more  soluble  ;  the  2d  and  3d  suspend  the  portion  not 
dissolved,  and  at  the  same  time  disguise  its  bitterness; 
the  4th  imparts  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  the  5th  not 
only  renders  it  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  but 
prevents  any  spontaneous  decomposition  from  taking 
place.  Its  taste  is  improved  by  keeping.  It  is  a 
warm,  gentle  cathartic.  Dose,  f^ss  to  fgj.  Its 
operation  is  different  from  that  of  simple  aloes.  See 
Aloes.  The  following  substances  are  incompatible 
with  it;  strong  acids,  oxy -muriate  of  mercury  ;  iar- 
tarized  antimony ;  sulphate  of  zinc;  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum.  E.  Commonly 
called  Decoction  of  woods.  This  decoction  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  deservedly,  for  it  can  possess  but 
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little  power,  except  as  a  diluent,  or  demulcent ;  the 
water  takes  up  from  the  guaiacum  only  a  small  portion 
of  extractive  matter,  and  the  virtues  of  sassafras,  if 
any,  must  be  dissipated  by  decoction. 

Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum.  An  elegant 
and  useful  demulcent,  with  an  aperient  tendency. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparill^e  Compositum,  L.  D. 
This  decoction,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  once 
celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink ,  differs  materially  from 
the  Decoct:  Guaiaci  comp:  from  the  addition  of  the 
mezereon  root,  which  renders  it  diaphoretic  and  altera¬ 
tive,  and  useful  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis, 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dose,  from  fgiv  to  fgvj 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

DIGITALIS  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Digitalis  Purpurea) 

Foxglove. 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  properly  dried, 
have  a  slight  narcotic  odour ,  and  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste ,  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  a  beautiful  green 
colour .  Chemical  Composition.  Extractive  matter, 
and  a  *reen  resin,  in  both  of  which  its  narcotic  proper¬ 
ties  reside  ;  they  appear  also  to  contain  ammonia,  and 
some  other  salts.  Solubility.  Both  water  and  al¬ 
cohol  extract  their  virtues,  but  decoction  injures  them. 
Incompatible  Substances.  See  Infusum  Digitalis. 
Med.  Uses.  It  is  directly  sedative,  although  some 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  diminishing  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the 
system,  and  increasing  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
and  the  discharge  by  urine.  The  effects  appear  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  connected  with  its  sensible  influence 
upon  the  body,  wdiich  is  indicated  by  feelings  of  slight 
nausea  and  languor;  accordingly,  every  attempt  to 
prevent  these  unpleasant  effects,  or  to  correct  the 
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operation  of  digitalis,  by  combining  it  with  aromatic, 
or  stimulant  medicines,  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the 
diuretic  powers  of  the  remedy.  Dr..  Blackall,  in  his 
((  Observations  upon  the  cure  of  Dropsies,”  has 
offered  some  remarks  which  bear  upon  this  point,  and 
to.  which  I  have  before  referred.  See  Part  the  First , 
page  107. 

Several  of  the  formulae  introduced  under  the  class 
of  diuretics  are  combinations  supported  by  high 
authority,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  adoption  can 
be  sanctioned  upon  principle  ;  they  are  however  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  diuretic  com¬ 
pounds,  and  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  they 
were  selected.  See  Form.  31.  The  French  have 
introduced  in  their  new  Codex,  an  ethereal  tinctuie 
Tinctura  JEtherea  Digitalis  purpurece ,  in  which 
the  sedative  influence  of  the  plant  must  be  entirety 
overwhelmed  by  the  stimulant  properties  of  the 
menstruum.  The  article  Potassce  Acetas  will  furnish 
fresh  matter  connected  with  this  subject,  ami 
enable  me  to  offer  some  more  extended  views  respect¬ 
ing  the  popular  combinations  of  diuretic  medicines. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  substance,  tincture,  or 
infusion;  the  latter  form  is  most  efficient  as  a  diuretic. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  gr.  j,  in  a  pill,  twice  a 
day ;  the  augmentation  of  the  dose  should  proceed  at 
the  rate  of  one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity,  every 
second  day,  until  its  operation  becomes  apparent, 
either  on  the  kidneys,  or  on  the  constitution  generally. 
If  it  produces  such  a  disturbance  in  the  primm  vim  as 
to  occasion  vomiting  or  purging,  its  diuretic  powers 
will  be  lost;  in  such  a  case  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  opium  or  opiate  confection,  may  he  expe¬ 
dient.  The  distressing  effects  of  an  overdose  are 
best  counteracted  by  tincture  of  opium  in  brandy  and 
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water,  and  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Officinal  Prep:  Infus :  Digitalis. 
L.E.  Tinct :  Digital:  L.E.D.  Decoct:  Digitalis .  D. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  be 
properly  collected,  and  accurately  preserved ;  they 
should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  beginning*  to 
flower,  and,  as  it  is  biennial,  in  the  second  year  of 
its  grow  th ;  the  largest  and  deepest  coloured  flowers 
should  be  also  selected,  for  they  are  the  most  powerful ; 
they  should  be  also  carefully  dried  until  they  become 
crisp,  or  they  will  lose  much  of  their  virtue ;  the  too 
x  common  method  of  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  hanging 
them  up  to  dry,  should  be  avoided,  for  a  fermentation 
is  produced  by  such  means,  and  the  parts  least  exposed 
soon  become  rotten.  The  powdered  leaves  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  opaque  bottles,  and  kept  from  the 
action  of  light  as  well  as  of  air  and  moisture ;  a 
damp  atmosphere  has,  upon  a  principle  already  ex¬ 
plained,  a  very  injurious  operation,  by  carrying  off 
those  faint  poisonous  effluvia  with  which  its  efficacy 
seems  to  be  intimately  connected. 

DULCAMAR/E  CAULES.  L.D.  (Solanuin  Dul¬ 
camara).  The  Twigs  of  Woody  Nightshade ,  or 
Bittersweet. 


The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  extracted  by  boiling’ 
water,  but  long  coction  destroys  them;  the  usual  and 
best  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered  is  that  of 
decoction  or  infusion.  It  is  now  rarely  used  except 
in  cutaneous  affections.  Officinal  Prep  :  Decoct : 
Dulcam:  L . 
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ELATERIJ  POMA.  L.E.D.  (Momordica  Elateriuna.) 

Wild ,  or  Squirting  Cucumber . 

This  plant  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Dioscorides 
and  other  writers,  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
ancient  physicians  with  much  confidence  and  success. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plants  were  considered  as  purga¬ 
tive,  although  not  in  an  equal  degree;  thus  Geoffroy 
a  radicum  vis  catharthica  major  est  quam  foliorum , 
minor  zero  quam  fructuum This  quotation  has  very 
lately  been  set  at  rest  by  the  judicious  experiments 
of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,*  which  prove  that  the  active 
principle  of  this  plant  resides  more  particularly  in 
the  juice  which  is  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit, 
and  which  spontaneously  subsides  from  it;  when  this 
substance  is  freed  from  extraneous  matter,  it  possesses 
very  energetic  powers,  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
entitled  to  consideration  as  a  distinct  proximate  prin¬ 
ciple  which  I  shall  venture  to  call  E  la  Lin.  See 
Extractum  Elaterii. 

ELEMI.  L.D.  (Amyris  Elemifera.  Resina .)  Elemi. 

This  substance  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  gum- 
resin ,  that  is,  a  compound  consisting  of  gum,  resin, 
and  volatile  oil;  late  researches  however  seem  to 
shew  that  these  bodies  are  compounds  of  a  peculiar 
character,  consisting  of  a  volatile  substance,  something 
between  essential  oil  and  resin,  and  a  constituent 
w  hich  posseses  the  properties  of  extractive  rather  than 
those  of  gum. 

True  Elemi  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  not 
unlike  that  of  fennel  seeds,  but  more  potent.  When 
powdered  it  mixes  with  any  unguent ;  it  also  combines 
w  ith  balsams  and  oils,  and  by  the  aid  of  heat,  with 
turpentine.  Uses.  It  is  only  employed  for  forming 
the  mild  digestive  ointment ,  which  bears  its  name,  viz. 
Unguent:  Elemi  comp:  L.D. 

*  See  London  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  xii.  No.  67. 
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EMPLASTRA.  L.E.D.  Plasters. 

These  are  solid  and  tenacious  compounds,  adhesive 
in  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human  body;  they  owe 
their  consistence  to  different  causes,  viz. 

1.  To  a  due  admixture  of  wax  or  fatty  matter ,  and 
resin,  e.  g.  Emplast:  Cerce ,  &c. 

They  may  be  said  to  differ  only  in  consistence  from 
liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates ;  Deyeux*  accord¬ 
ingly  proposes  to  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation 
of  Solid  Ointments. 

2.  To  the  chemical  combination  of  the  semi-vitreous 
oxide  of  lead  with  oils  or  fat ,  e,  g.  Emplast: 
Plumbi. 

3.  To  the  chemical  action  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  plaster  on  each  other ,  as  Emplast:  Ammoniaci , 
&c. 

Plasters  are  generally  kept  in  rolls,  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  when  to  be  used  they  are  melted  and  spread 
on  leather;  in  performing  this  operation  the  practitioner 
ought  not  to  apply  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  for  if  metallic  oxides  be  present  the  fatty 
matter  will,  at  a  higher  temperature,  reduce  them, 
and  if  aromatic  substances  enter  as  ingredients  they 
will  thus  suffer  in  their  strength,  besides  which  the 
fat  itself  will  undergo  a  very  injurious  change,  by  a 
mismanaged  application  of  heat,  and  the  plaster  will 
be  less  adhesive. 

They  are  employed  as  remedies  to  answer  two 
general  indications ;  mechanically ,  to  afford  support 
to  muscular  parts  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air; 
and  medicinally ,  to  operate  as  stimulants,  discutients, 
rubefacients,  or  anodyne  applications.  That  by  afford¬ 
ing  an  artificial  support  to  the  various  parts  of  the 


*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol  xxxiii.  p.  52. 
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body,  by  the  application  of  plasters  we  are  capable 
in  certain  diseases  of  effecting  much  benefit,  is  a 
truth  to  be  explained  upon  the  principles  of  physiology* 
and  is  daily  confirmed  by  the  results  of  practice;  thus 
by  giving  support  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  how 
frequently  the  stomach  is  steadied  and  strengthened  ? 
Diseases  of  the  kidneys  are  in  the  same  way  very 
frequently  relieved  by  tight  bandages  around  the 
loins;  the  existence  of  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  external  and  internal  parts  is  strikingly  exemplified 
by  the  distressing  effects  which  are  often  experienced 
in  weak  habits,  such  as  sickness,  giddiness,  and  other 
uneasy  sensations,  from  a  want  of  any  usual  compres¬ 
sion,  as  that  of  stays,  under-waistcoats,  &c. ;  where  our 
object  is  simple  support,  we  should  of  course  select  a 
plaster  which  is  the  most  adhesive  and  the  least 
iiritating.  Many  plasters  which  have  gained  great 
celebrity  for  their  curative  virtues  will  be  found  to 
owe  all  their  powers  to  their  adhesiveness,  such  is  the 
Emplastrum  Oxidi  Ferri  Rubri  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  iron  should 
communicate  any  tonic  effect.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  many  of  those  empirical  plasters  which  have 
at  different  times  acquired  so  great  a  share*  of  popular 
applause. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.  L.  Ammoniacum 
reduced  to  a  suitable  consistence  by  distilled  vinegar. 
It  adheres  to  the  skin  without  irritating  it,  and  with¬ 
out  being  attended  with  any  unpleasant  smell. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro. 
L.  D.  The  mercury  in  this  plaster  is  in  the  state  of 

*  A  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Sterry,  in  the  Borough,  prepares  a 
plaster  of  this  description,  which  is  sought  after  with  great  avidity. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  upon  the  community,  if  every  nostrum 
were  equally  innocuous ! 
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oxidation  ad  minimum .  It  is  discutient  and  resolvent 
and  is  applicable  to  indurated  glands,  and  venereal 
nodes,  and  for  removing  indurations  of  the  periosteum, 
remaining  after  a  course  of  mercury;  the  addition  of 
the  ammoniacum  increases  the  stimulating-  and  dis- 
eutient  powers  of  the  mercury,  which  gives  this 
plaster  a  superiority  over  the  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri. 
It  is  also  powerfully  adhesive. 

Emplastrum  Assafcetidae.  E.  Emplast.  Plumbi 
and  Assafcetida,  of  each  two  parts ,  galbanum  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part.  I  have  seen  it  useful 
in  flatulent  cholic,  .when  applied  over  the  umbilical 
region. 

Emplastrum  Cer je.  L.  Emplast:  Simplex ,  E. 
This  is  the  Emplast ^Cerce  of  P.L.  1787,  the  Emplast: 
Attrahens  of  1745,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
employed  to  keep  up  a  discharge  from  a  blistered 
surface,  and  the  Emplastrum  de  meliloto  simplex  of 
1720. 

Emplastrum  Cumimi.*  L.  A  valuable  combination 
of  warm  and  stimulant  ingredients. 

Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum.  L.  D. 
Emplast:  Gummos ,  E.  More  powerful  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  plaster.  In  indolent  glandular  enlargement? 
of  a  strumous  character,  in  fixed  and  long  continued 
pains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints,  or  in  ano¬ 
malous  or  arthritic  pains  of  the  ligaments,  this  plaster 
is  said  to  be  frequently  beneficial. 

Emplastrum  Hydrarg yri.  L.  E.  The  mercury 
in  this  plaster  is  in  the  state  of  oxidation  ad  minimum; 
each  dram  containing  about  fifteen  grains  of  mercury, 
(sixteen  grams ,  Edinb.)  It  is  alterative,  discu¬ 
tient,  and  sometimes  sialogogue  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Emplast:  Ammoniac:  cum  Hydrargyro . 

*  Cumimim,  makes  long  the  penultima,  thus 

Rugosum  Piper  et  pallentis  grana  Cumini .  Fas,  Sat.  5. 
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Emplastrum  Lytt.e.  L.  Emplast :  Cantharidh 
vesicatorioe.  E.  D.  A  variety  of  substances  has  in 
different  times  been  employed  for  producing  vesication* 
but  no  one  has  been  found  to  answer  with  so  much 
certainty  and  mildness  as  the  Lyttce.  All  the  others 
are  apt  to  leave  ill  conditioned  ulcers ;  true  it  is,  that 
the  emplastrum  ly ttae  will  occasionally  fail,  but  this 
is  generally  attributable  to  some  inattention,  or  want 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  prepares  it; 
in  spreading  it,  the  spatula  should  never  be  heated 
beyond  the  degree  of  boiling  water ;  the  plaster  also 
should  be  sufficiently  secured  on  the  part  by  slips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  bound  on  tod 
fight ;  where  the  cuticle  is  thick,  the  application  of  a 
poultice  for  an  hour,  previous  to  that  of  the  blister, 
will  be  useful,  or  the  part  may  be  washed  with  vinegar. 
In  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  Lyttce ,  blisters  are  apt  to  occasion  strangury 
and  bloody  urine ;  it  has  been  a  problem  therefore  of 
some  importance  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  such  an 
absorption  may  be  obviated ;  for  this  purpose,  camphor 
has  been  recommended  to  be  mixed  with  the  blistering: 
composition,  and  a  piece  of  thin  gauze  has  been  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  piaster  and  the  skin ;  but  it  has 
been  lately  found,  that  ebullition  in  water  deprives 
the  Lyttce  of  all  power  of  thus  acting  on  the  kidneys, 
without  in  the  least  diminishing  their  vesicatory 
properties;  the  ordinary  time  required  for  the  full 
action  of  a  blister  is  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but  if  it  be 
applied  to  the  head,  double  that  period  w  ill  be  * 
necessary.  Children,  owing  to  delicacy  of  skin,  are 
more  speedily  blistered,  the  epispastic  may  therefore 
be  removed  earlier.  In  some  cases  the  blistered  parts, 
instead  of  healing  kindly,  become  a  spreading  sore ; 
whenever  this  occurs,  poultices  are  the  best  appli. 
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cations;  itonay  arise  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of 
the  constitution,  although  I  apprehend  that  it  not 
unfrequently  depends  upon  the  sophistication  of  the 
plaster  with  Euphorbium.  In  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  up  the  local  irritation,  it  is  still  a 
question  with  some  practitioners  whether  it  be  more 
adviseable  to  encourage  a  discharge  from  the  vesicated 
part  by  some  appropriate  stimulant,  or  to  renew  the 
vesication  at  short  intervals  by  repeated  blisters;  the 
latter  mode  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
effectual,  and  certainly  less  troublesome  to  the  patient : 
it  has  moreover  been  stated,*  that  by  a  repeated 
application  of  this  nature,  the  influence  excited  appears 
to  extend  much  deeper,  so  as  to  derive  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  vessels,  or  from  the  vessels  themselves  which 
are  in  a  state  of  disease,  than  the  influence  excited  by 
an  application  less  stimulating  upon  the  surface  of  a 
part  already  abraded.  /.The  character  of  the  discharge 
would  likewise  appear  essentially  different ;  it  being 
in  the  latter  case  a  purulent  secretion  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  exhalents  of  the  surface  only ;  in  the  former, 
a  copious  effusion  of  serum,  mixed  with  a  large  portion 
of  lymph,  produced  from  a  deeper  order  of  vessels. 

Emplastrum  Opii.  L.E.  This  plaster  is  supposed 
to  be  anodyne,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
opium  early  in  such  a  state,  produce  any  specific  effect. 

Emplastrum  Picis  Cgmpositum.  L.  Emplast: 
JPicis  burgundicce ,  P.  L.  1787.  It  is  stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  is  often  employed  as  an  application 
to  the  chest,  in  pulmonary  complaints ;  the  serous 
exudation  however  which  it  produces,  frequently 
occasions  so  much  irritation  that  we  are  compelled  to 
remove  it. 


*  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica,  p.  89. 
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Em pl ast rum  Plumbi.  L.  Emplast:  Oxydi 
Plumbi  semi-vitrei.  E.  Emplast:  Lythargyri.  P.B* 
1787.  Emplast :  commune ,1745.  Diachylon*  Simplex, 
P.  L.  1720.  This  is  a  very  important  plaster,  since  it 
forms  the  basis  of  a  great  many  others ;  under  the 
name  of  Diachylon  it  has  been  long  known,  and 
employed  as  a  common  application  to  excoriations, 
and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  fresh  cut  wounds  in  a 
state  of  apposition,  and  at  the  same  time  for  defending 
them  from  the  action  of  the  air;  when  long  kept  it 
changes  its  colour,  and  loses  its  adhesive  properties, 
and  by  high  temperature  the  oxyd  of  lead  is  revived.  || 

Emplastrum  Resina.  L.  Olim,  Emplast:  com¬ 
mune  adhcesivum ,  P.  L.  1745.  Emplast :  Resinosum.  E. 
Emplast :  Lithargyri  cum  Resina.  D.  It  is  defensive, 
adhesive,  and  stimulant.^ 

Emplastrum  Saponis.  L.D.  Emplastrum  Sapo - 
naceum.  E.  The  Soap  Plaster  is  said  to  be  a  mild 
discutient  application. 

EUPHORBIA  GUMMI-R  ESINA.  L. 

(Euphorbia  Officinarum.)  Euphorbium. 

Qualities.  This  substance  is  imported  from 
Barbary,  in  drops  or  irregular  tears ;  its  fracture  is 
vitreous;  it  is  inodorous,  but  yields  a  very  acrid 

*  Diachylon ,  a  c hot  et  succus,  i,  e,  a  Plaster  prepared  fiom  expressed 

juices.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  pharmaceutical  names  beginning' 
with  Dia ,  are  of  Arabian  origin,  this  however  is  not  the  fact;  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  the  expression  in  Galen,  v  chxlafeva  ^  (IvqTv 

if  &c.  &c. 

||  At  Apothecaries  Hall,  this  plaster,  as  well  as  others,  is  made  in  a 
steam  apparatus,  which  is  so  well  regulated,  that  a  uniform  temperature 
of  240°  Fah:  is  insured  during  the  whole  process. 

\  Baynton’s  Adhesive  Plaster  differs  only  from  this  preparation 
in  containing  rather  less  resin,  six  drachms  only  being  added  to  one 
pound  of  the  litharge  plaster.  This  excellent  plaster  is  sold  ready- 
spread  on  calico. 
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burning  impression  to  the  tongue.  Chemic  al  Com¬ 
position.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  gum  resin ,  but  its 
acrid  constituent  is  exclusively  in  that  portion  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Solubility.  Water  by  tri¬ 
turation  is  rendered  milky,  but  dissolves  only  one 
seventh  part;  and  alcohol  one  fourth  of  it.  Uses. 
Internally  administered,  it  proves  very  violently 
drastic,  but  is  never  employed  except  as  an  errhine, 
cautiously  diluted  with  starch,  or  some  inert  powder. 
Farriers  use  it  for  blistering  horses,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  fraudulently 
introduced  to  quicken  the  powers  of  our  emplastrum 
lyttae.  Caution,  in  pulverizing  this  substance,  the 
dispenser  should  previously  moisten  it  with  vinegsu 
to  prevent  its  rising  and  excoriating  his  face. 

EXTRACTA.  L.  E.  D.  Extracts. 

These  preparations  are  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  watery,  or  spirituous  solutions  of  vegetables,  and 
the  native  juices  obtained  from  fresh  plants  by  ex¬ 
pression,  to  masses  of  a  tenacious  consistence.  The 
London  college  does  not  arrange  the  extracts  under 
the  titles  of  watery  and  resinous ,  which  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  nor  under 
those  of  simple  and  resinous,  which  is  the  division 
observed  in  that  of  Dublin,  but  rejecting  all  specific 
distinctions,  includes,  under  the  generic  appellation 
of  extract,  both  the  species,  as  well  as  all  the  inspissated 
juices.  Since  however  the  former  of  these  arrange* 
merits  will  afford  greater  facilities  for  introducing  the 
observations  which  it  is  my  intention  to  offer,  it  is 
retained  in  this  work. 

The  chemical  nature  of  extracts  must  obviously  be 
very  complicated  and  variable,  depending  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  powers  of  the  menstruum  employed 
for  their  preparation;  although  Fourcroy  and  Yau- 
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quelin  considered  that  one  peculiar  principle  was  the 
basis  of  them  all,  which  they  called  Extract ,  Extractive > 
or  the  Extractive  Principle.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters,  viz. 

It  has  a  strong  taste,  varying  in  different  plants; 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  when  it  contains 
water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether;  its  aqueous  solution  soon  runs  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction  ;  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations, 
or  by  long  ebullition,  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  combination  with  oxygen  it 
becomes  insoluble  and  inert,  a  fact  which  is  of  extreme 
importance  as  it  regards  its  pharmaceutical  relations ; 
it  unites  with  alumine,  and  if  boiled  with  its  salts, 
precipitates  it,  hence  wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  alum,  may  be  dyed  of  a  fawn  colour 
by  extractive ;  its  habitudes  with  alkalies  are  very 
striking,  combining  most  readily  and  forming  with 
them  compounds  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  which 
are  very  soluble  in  water;  if  to  a  colourless  and 
extremely  dilute  solution  of  extractive,  an  alkali  be 
added,  a  brown  or  yellowish  tint  is  immediately  pro¬ 
duced,  so  that  under  certain  circumstances  I  have 
found  an  alkali  to  be  a  serviceable  test  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  extractive  matter.  The  usual  brown 
hue  of  the  liquor  ammoniac  acetatis -,  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  upon  traces  of  vegetable  ex¬ 
tractive  contained  in  the  distilled  vinegar. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  word  extract 
having  been  employed  in  this  double  meaning, — che¬ 
mically  to  express  a  peculiar  vegetable  proximate 
principle,  and pharmaceutically  to  denote  any  substance 
however  complicated  in  its  nature,  which  has  beefn 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  solution 
hr  a  native  vegetable  juice.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  present  article. 
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The  different  proximate  principles  of  vegetable 
matter  undergo  various  and  indefinite  changes  with 
such  rapidity,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  that  the 
process  of  extraction  must  necessarily  more  or  less 
impair  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  a  plant,  and  not  un- 
frequently  destroy  it  altogether,  and  hence,  says  Dr. 
Murray,  “with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  pure 
bitters,  as  gentian,  or  some  of  the  saccharine  vege¬ 
tables,  as  liquorice,  there  is  no  medicine  perhaps 
but  what  may  be  given  with  more  advantage  under 
some  other  form;”  this  however  is  not  exactly  true, 
for  when  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  concentrate  many  very  powerful  qualities 
in  a  small  space,  and  the  process  lately  adopted  of 
evaporating  the  solutions  by  the  aid  of  steam,  contri¬ 
butes  very  materially  to  obviate  the  failures  which  so 
frequently  occurred  from  a  too  exalted  temperature. 
There  is,  for  instance,  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  black  colour  which  so  often  characterises  the 
extracts  of  commerce,  is  frequently  owing  to  the 
decomposition  and  carbonization  of  the  vegetable 
matter;  the  colour  therefore  of  an  extract  becomes 
in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  goodness.  I  have  lately 
examined  the  extracts  of  commerce  with  some  attention, 
and  I  find  the  presence  of  iron  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  circumstance;  when  thus  contaminated  they 
afford  a  very  dirty  coloured  solution,  which  rapidly 
becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  air.  The  extracts 
mentioned  in  the  preface  as  made  by  Mr.  Barry,  by 
evaporating  in  vacuo,  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
profession  ;  the  principle  is  without  doubt  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  secure  the  active  matter  of  the  plant  from 
those  changes  to  which  it  is  constantly  liable  during 
the  ordinary  operation  of  inspissation.  The  extracts 

thus  prepared,  are  certainly  more  pow  erful  in  their 
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effects,  and  some  few  of  them  appear  also  to  possess 
properties  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
Extracts  of  Commerce ;  those  of  narcotic  plants,  as 
Hemlock ,  llyoscyamus ,  &c.  are  decidedly  more 
efficacious. 

•  /  * 

1.  Watery  or  Simple  Extracts. 

Mucilaginous  Extracts  of  Rouelle. 

These  extracts  must  of  course  contain  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  plant  which  are  soluble  in  water,  such 
as  gum,  extractive  matter,  tannin,  cinchonin,  sugar,, 
fecula,  &c.  together  with  any  soluble  salts  which  the 
vegetable  may  contain.  I  have  also  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  an  aqueous  extract  may  even  contain,  in 
small  proportions,  certain  elements  which  although 
quite  insoluble  in  water  are  nevertheless  partially 
soluble  in  vegetable  infusion.  This  law  of  vegetable 
chemistry  has  never  been  expressed,  although  we  have 
repeated  instances  of  its  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  explain  some  hitherto  unintelligible  anomalies. 
It  has  been  stated  that  extractive  matter  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  ether,  but  Mr.  A.  Thomson  found  re¬ 
peatedly,  that  if  a  small  proportion  of  resin  was 
present,  ether  would  in  that  case  take  Up  extractive 
in  combination  with  the  resin  which  it  so  readily 
dissolves.  As  Decoction  or  Infusion  is  a  process 
preliminary  to  that  of  extraction,  the  practitioner 
must  refer  to  those  articles  for  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  sources  of  error  which  are  attached  to  them. 

Extractum  Aloes  Purieicatum.  L.  The  resi¬ 
nous  element  of  the  aloes  is  got  rid  of  in  this  prepa¬ 
ration,  on  which  account  it  is  supposed,  in  an  equal 
.  dose,  to  be  more  purgative  and  less  irritating,  j Dose, 
gr.  x  to  xv. 
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Extractum  Anthemidis.  L.  E.  Extract .  Florum 
Chamcemeli.  D.  This  extract  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  change  effected  on  some  plants  by  the  process 
of  extraction  ;  in  this  case  the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated, 
and  a  simple  bitter  remains  possessing  scarcely  any 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  chamomile. 

Extiiactum  Cinchona.  L.  D.  The  properties 
of  the  bark  in  this  preparation  are  much  invalidated 
owing  to  the  oxidizement  of  its  extractive  matter, 
which  takes  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  preparation  is  soluble  in  water  ; 
it  is  not  1  owever  altogether  devoid  of  utility,  and 
will  often  sit  lightly  on  the  stomach,  when  the  powder 
is  rejected.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  but  less  austere 
than  the  powder.  The  most  beautiful  extract  of 
bark,  which  l  have  ever  seen,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barry  of  Plough  Court,  its  colour  was  that  of  a  deep 
brilliant  ruby,  and  its  flavour  preserved  all  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  recent  substance.* 
Djse,  grs.  x  to  gss.  Fourteen  ounces  of  the  bark 
w  ill  vield  about  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  extract. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis.  L.  This  extract 
is  much  milder  although  less  powerful  than  pulp; 

Dose *,  grs.  v  to  gss.  It  soon  becomes  hard  and  mouldy  .f 

- —  \ 

*  Mystery  is  rarely  practised  but  as  the  cloak  of  imposture,  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Barry  made  no  difficulty  in 
stating  the  following  to  be  the  formula  bv  which  it  was  prepared. 

A  tincture  of  Bark,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  was  distilled  until  the 
whole  of  the  spirit  was  driven  off,  the  remaining  solution  was  then  left 
to  cool,  after  which  the  resin  that  floated  on  the  surface  was  removed, 
and  the  residuum  inspissated  at  a  low  temperature. 

f  Barclay's  An  tibilious  Pills.  Take  of  the  Extract  of  Colocynih  3  ij 
Resin  of  Jalap  (extract  Jalap)  3  b  Almond  Soap  3  jss»  Guaiacum  3  i'j» 
Tartarized  Antimony ,  grs.  vi ij ,  essential  oils  of  Juniper ,  Carre. "way  and 
Rosemary,  of  each  gtt :  iv,  of  syrup  of  Buckthorn,  as  much  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  sixty-four  pills. 
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Extractum  Gentians.  L.E.  D.  The  bitter 
principle  suffers  no  deterioration  in  the  process :  it  is 
used  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  metallic  preparations. 

Extr actum  Glyc YRRHIZJ3.  L.  D.  It  is  usually 
imported  from  Spain  ;  in  the  coarser  kinds,  U  e  pulps 
of  various  plumbs  and  of  prunes  are  added  ;  >t  should 
dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  feculence.* 

Extractum  Hj?matoxyli.  L.E.D.  The  astrin¬ 
gent  properties  of  the  logwood  are  preserved  in  the 
extract,  but  it  becomes  so  extremely  hard,  that  pills 
made  of  it  very  commonly  pass  through  the  body 
without  undergoing  the  least  change.  Dose ,  grs.  x 
to  3SS  dissolved  in  cinnamon  water:  it  sometimes 
imparts  a  bloody  hue  to  the  urine  of  those  who  have 
taken  it. 

Extractum  Humuli.  L.  The  bitter  taste  of  the 
hop  characterises  this  preparation  ;  w  hether  it  possesses 
or  not  any  anodyne  properties,  seems  very  doubtful. 
Dose ,  grs.  v.  to  Bj. 

Extractum  Opii.  L.  D.  As  it  contains  less  re* 
sinous  matter  than  crude  opium,  it  is  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  its  effects  with  less  subsequent 
derangement.  See  Opium.  Dose ,  gr.  j  to  v,  for  an 

adult. 

Extractum  Papaver  is.  L.D.  It  is  a  weak  opium. 
Dose ,  grs.  ij  to  Qj. 

Extractum  Taraxaci.  L.D.  The  medicinal 
powers  of  Dandelion  are  asserted  to  exist  unimpaired 
in  this  preparation,  but  it  becomes  inert  by  keeping. 


*  Refinf.d  Liquorice.  This  article,  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
cylinders,  is  made  by  gently  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  pure  extract 
of  liquorice  with  half  its  weight  of  gum  arabic,  rolling  the  mass,  and 
cutting  it  into  lengths,  and  then  polishing,  by  rolling  them  together  in 
a  box:  many  impurities  however  are  fraudulently  introduced  into  this 
article,  such  even  as  gluet  <$cc. 
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See  Taraxacum.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3],  in  combination 
with  sulphate  of  potass. 

2.  Spirituous  or  Resinous  Extracts. 

These  may  contain,  with  the  exception  of  gum,  all 
the  ingredients  contained  in  watery  extracts,  besides 
resin  ;  their  composition  however  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  spirit  employed  as  the 
solvent ;  but  of  this  1  shall  speak  more  fully  under 
the  article  Tincture. 

Ext r actum  CiNCHONiE  Resinosum.  L.E.D.  The 
operation  of  spirit  in  this  preparation  is  two-fold;  it 
extracts  from  the  bark  the  element  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  it  diminishes  the  tendency  in  the  ex* 
tractive  matter  to  absorb  oxygen  during  the  process. 
Dose ,  grs.  x  to  xxx. 

Extjiactum  Colocynthidis  compositum.  L.  D. 
Extract.  Catharlicum.  P.L.  1775.  Pilulce  Rudii.  P.L. 
1720.  This  preparation  has  been  established  through 
successive  pharmacopoeias,  and  has  undergone  some 
modification  in  each  ;  in  the  present  edition  the  soap 
has  been  omitted,  and  its  solubility  is  thereby  de¬ 
creased,  and  its  mildness  as  a  cathartic  diminished; 
The  omission  of  this  ingredient  was  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  its  being  incompatible  with  Calomel; 
this  however  is  not  the  case.  It  presents  a  combination 
of  purgative  substances  which  is  highly  judicious,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  more  powerful  than  an  equivalent 
dose  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients.  Dose ,  gr.  vj  to  3SS. 

Extract um  Jauapje.  L.  E.  D.  It  is  purgative, 
but  is  liable  to  gripe,  unless  it  be  triturated  with  «ugar 
and  almonds,  or  mucilage,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Dose ,  grs.  x  to  Qj. 

Extractum  Rhet.  L.  The  powers  of  the  Rhubarb 
are  considerably  impaired dn  this  extract.  Dose,  gr. 
x  to  5rjs. 


3.  Inspissated  Juices. 

These  preparations  are  obtained  by  expressing  the 
juice  of  fresh  plants,  and  evaporating  them  in  a  water 
bath ;  they  are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
common  extracts,  and  they  are  certainly  much  more 
active,  although  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
activity  of  different  samples ;  and  perhaps  the  medicinal 
powers  of  the  juices  themselves  are  very  much  under 
the  control  of  soil  and  season.  That  they  vary  m 
quantity  from  such  causes  we  have  ample  proof;  thus 
in  moist  seasons,  Baume  obtained  five  pounds  of  in* 
spissated  juice  from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries , 
whereas,  in  dry  seasons,  he  could  rarely  get  more  than 
two.  From  hemlock  he  procured  in  October,  1790, 
7.5  per  cent  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  only  3.7  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  August  176S, 
4 per  cent .  and  in  May,  1770,  as  much  as  6.5  ;  but  in 
general,  the  product  in  the  autumnal  months  was  the 
most  considerable. 

The  modes  of  preparing  the  inspissated  juices  of 
the  same  plant  vary  in  the  different  pharmacopoeias, 
and  in  several  points  that  are  very  essential;  some 
direct  the  expressed  juices  to  be  immediately  in* 
spissated,  others  allow  them  to  undergo  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation,  and  some  defecate  them,  before 
they  proceed  to  their  inspissation. 

Extractum  ( Succus  Spissatus.  E.J  Aconiti.  L.E. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  this  preparation  are  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  of  the  recent  Wolfsbane ,  viz.  narcotic, 
and  in  some  cases  diuretic.  It  is  however  rarely  used. 
Dose ,  at  first,  should  not  exceed  gr.  f ,  but  it  may  be 
gradually  increased. 

Extractum  Belladonna.  L.E.  See  Belladonnas 
Folia.  Dose,  gr.  j,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v,  in 
the  form  of  a  pill. 
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Extr actum  (Succus  Spissatits.  E.  X).)  Conii.L, 
Much  of  this  extract,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  has 
not  been  prepared  with  equal  fidelity,  nor  with  due 
attention  to  the  season  when  the  plant  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection;  Dr.  Fothergill  says,  U1  know  from  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  that  the  extract  which  has  been 
prepared  from  hemlock ,  before  the  plant  arrives  at 
maturity,  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made  when 
the  plant  has  acquired  its  full  vigour,  and  is  rather  on 
the  verge  of  decline  :  just  when  the  flowers  fade,  the 
rudiments  of  the  seeds  become  observable,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow,  is  the  proper  time 
to  collect  it;’’  the  plants  which  grow  in  places  exposed 
to  the  sun  should  be  selected,  as  being  more  virose 
than  those  that  grow  in  the  shade  :  still  however  with 
every  precaution,  it  will  always  be  uncertain  in 
strength.  Orfila  found  that  an  extract  prepared  by 
boiling  the  dried  powder  in  water,  and  evaporating 
the  decoction,  was  inert ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
activity  of  the  plant  resides  in  a  resinous  element 
insoluble  in  water,  and  for  which  I  have  proposed  the 
name  of  Conein .  Extract  of  hemlock,  whenjudiciously 
prepared,  is  a  very  valuable  sedative;  I  state  this  from 
ample  experience,  and  w7hen  combined  with  Hyoscy- 
amus,  and  adapted  by  means  of  mucilage  and  syrup, 
to  the  form  of  a  mixture,  it  affords  a  more  effectual 
palliative  than  any  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
for  coughs  and  pulmonary  irritation.  Dose ,  grs.  v  to 
j  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  a  full  dose  it 
produces  giddiness,  a  slight  nausea,  and  a  tremor  of 
the  body;  a  peculiar  heavy  sensation  is  also  expe¬ 
rienced  about  the  eyes ;  and  the  bow  els  become  gently 
relaxed :  unless  some  of  these  sensations  are  produced, 
we  are  never  sure  that  the  remedy  has  had  a  fair  trial 
of  its  effects.  Patients  will  generally  bear  a  larger 
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dose  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  at  noon  than  in  the 
morning. 

Extractum  Elaterii.  L.  This  substance  spon¬ 
taneously  subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucum¬ 
ber,  in  consequence  I  presume  of  one  of  those  series 
of  changes  which  vegetable  matter  is  perpetually 
undergoing,  although  we  are  hitherto  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  them  by  any  known  chemical  law.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  an  extract ,  either  in  the  chemical  or  phar¬ 
maceutical  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  an  inspissated 
juice ,  nor  is  it  a  fecula ,*  as  it  has  been  termed ;  the 
Dublin  College  has  perhaps  been  most  correct  in 
simply  calling  it  Elaterium ,  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Dioscorides. 

It  occurs  in  commerce  in  little  thin  cakes  or  broken 
pieces,  bearing  the  impression  of  the  muslin  uponj 
which  it  has  been  dried;  its  colour  is  greenish,  its  taste 
bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid;  and  when  tolerably  pure, 
it  is  light,  pulverulent,  and  inflammable. 

The  early  history  of  this  medicinal  substance  is 
involved  in  great  perplexity,  each  author  speaking  of 
a  different  preparation  by  the  same  name;  for  instance, 
the  Elaterium  of  Dioscorides  must  have  been  a  very 
different  substance  from  that  of  Theophrastus ;  and, 
wherever  Hippocrates  mentions  the  term,  he  evi¬ 
dently  alludes  to  any  violent  purgative.  u  Hippocrati 
Elaterium  medicamenium  est  quod  per  ahum  expur  gat  T 
(Bod:  in  Theophrast.)  This  will,  in  some  degree, 
reconcile  the  discordant  testimonies  of  different 
authors,  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  elaterium ;  for 

*  The  juices  of  iris  root,  arum  root ,  and  bryony  root ,  and  those  of  many 
other  plants,  allow  their  medicinal  elements  to  separate  and  subside  in 
a  similar  manner,  leaving  the  super-natant  liquid  perfectly  inert;  if  we 
must  have  a  generic  name  to  express  such  substances,  it  should  be  termed 
a  fc»ulencet  rather  than  a  fecula. 
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example,  Dioscorides  states  its  dose  to  be  from  grs.  ii 
to  9j — in  AEtius,  Paulus,  and  Actuarius,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  extent  of  33s — in  Mesne  from  Qss  to 
gj — in  Bontius  (Med:  Ind:)  from  Dj  to  3SS — Mas- 
sarias  exhibits  it  in  doses  of  grs.  vj — Fernelius  and 
Senneretus  to  Dj — Herman  from  grs.  v  to  vij — Quincy 
to  grs.  v — and  Boerhaave  does  not  venture  to  give 
more  than  grs.  iv — and  the  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  limit  their  dose  from  gr.  |  to  grs.  ij.  Dr.. 
Clutterbuck,  with  a  laudable  intention  to  discover 
some  method  of  procuring  this  article  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  at  the  same  time  of  discovering  some  pro¬ 
cess  which  might  ensure  a  preparation  of  more  uniform 
strength,  has  lately  performed  a  series  of  interesting 
and  instructive  experiments,*  the  results  of  which 
prove  in  a  satisfactory  manner  u  that  the  active 
principle  of  this  plant  is  neither  lodged  in  the  roots, 
leaves,  flowers,  nor  stalks,  in  any  considerable  quantity; 
nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  fruit  itself,  or 
in  the  seeds,  but  in  the  juice  around  the  seeds ;  the 
substance  which  spontaneously  subsides  from  this 
liquor,  obtained  without  pressure,  is  genuine  Ela- 
terium,  the  quantity  of  which,  contained  in  the  fruit, 
is  extremely  small,  for  Dr.  Clutterbuck  obtained  only 
six  grains  from  forty  cucumbers.  This  gentleman 
communicated  the  detail  of  these  experiments  to  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  re¬ 
quested  me,  as  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  to  report 
upon  them.  1  accordingly  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  enter  upon  a  series  of  new  experiments,  which 
I  have  lately  completed,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Farraday,  in  the  .laboratory  of  the  Royal 

*  “  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Pre/iaration  of  the  Elateriumf  read  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  April  24, 1819,  and  which  were  published 
in  the  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xii.  No.  67. 
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Institution.  The  results  of  which  will  shew,  that 
although  Dr.  Clutterbtick  found  that  an  eighth  part 
of  a  grain  ofelaterium  seldom  failed  to  purge  violently , 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  not  more  than  one 
grain  in  ten  of  elaterium,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
possesses  any  active  properties,  and  that  this  decimal 
part  is  a  vegetable  proximate  principle,  not  hitherto 
noticed,  to  which  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Elatin. 
I  shall  subjoin  the  detail  of  my  experiments  and  I 
think  it  will  appear,  that  their  results  will  authorise 
me  to  express  the  chemical  composition  of  Elaterium 
in  the  following  manner. 

F.  Water  .... 

r  B.  Extractive  .  . 

I.  4  B.DJ  Fecula  .... 

C  C.  Gluten  .  .  .  . 

K.  Woody  matter 

H.  Elatin  .... 

G.  Bitter  Principle  . 


•4 

2-6 

2*8 

•5 

2-5 

1*2 


10  grains. 

Proximate  Analysis  of  Elaterium. 

Experiments.  S  eries  1  st. 

A. 

Ten  grains  of  Elaterium,  obtained  from  a  respectable  Chemist,  and 
having  all  the  sensible  properties  which  indicated  it  to  be  genuine, 
were  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  distilled  water,  at  a  tempe¬ 
rature  far  below  that  of  boiling;  four  grains  only  were  dissolved. 

B  " 

^he  solution  was  intensely  bitter,  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
wi  ot  in  the  least  disturbed  by  alcohol,  although  a  solution  of  Iodine 
produced  a  blue  colour;  the  solution  therefore  contained  no  gum,  and 
only  slight  traces  of  starch. 

o* 

The  solution,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  yielded  a  pellicle  of 
insoluble  matter,  which  when  burnt  appeared  to  resemble  Gluten. 


D. 

The  six  grains  which  were  insoluble  in  water,  were  treated  for 
forty-eight  hours  with  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  -817,  at.  66 0  of 

2  B 


Fahrenheit;  a  green  solution  was  obtained,  but  by  slow  evaporation  o«/y 
half  a  grain  of  solid  green  matter  was  procured.  The  insoluble  residue 
obstinately  adhered  to,  and  coated  the  filtre  like  a  varnish,  and  com* 
pietely  defended  the  mass  from  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  it  is  probable 
that  it  consisted  principally  of  Fecula. 

Experiments .  Series  2nd. 

E. 

Ten  grains  of  Elaterium,  from  the  same  sample,  were  treated  with 
alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  -S 1 7,  at  6(3°.  Fah:  for  twenty-four  hours; 
upon  being  filtered,  and  the  residuum  washed  with  successive  portions 
of  alcohol,  the  Elaterium  was  found  to  have  lost  only  1.6  of  a  grain. 
The  high  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  in  this  experiment  was  impor¬ 
tant,  had  it  been  lower,  different  results  would  have  been  produced. 

F. 

The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  was  of  a 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  green  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  oil  of 
cajeput,  but  brighter;  upon  slowly  evaporating  it,  1.2  grains  of  solid 
green  matter  was  obtained. 

G. 

The  solid  green  matter  of  the  last  experiment  was  treated  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  when  a  minute  portion  was  thus  dissolved,  and  a 
solution  of  a  most  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  <^)lour, 
resulted. 

H 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  was  inflammable,  burning  with  smoke 
and  an  aromatic  odour,  not  in  the  least  bitter ;  it  was  soluble  in  alkalies, 
and  was  again  precipitated  from  them  unchanged  in  colour;  it  formed, 
with  pure  alcohol,  a  beautiful  tincture,  which  yielded  an  odour  of  a 
very  nauseous  kind,  but  of  very  little  flavour,  and  which  gave  a 
precipitate  with  water;  it  was  soft,  and  of  considerable  specific  gravity, 
sinking  rapidly  in  water;  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  com¬ 
mon  resin ;  in  very  minute  quantities  it  purges.  It  appears  to  be  the 
element  in  which  the  purgative  powers  of  the  Elaterium  are  concen¬ 
trated,  and  which  I  have  denominated  E latin. 

I. 

The  residuum,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  weighing  8.4  grs.  (Expt.  E)  was 
boiled  m  double  distilled  water,  when  5.9  grs.  were  dissolved. 

J. 

The  above  solution  was  copiously  precipitated  blue  by  a  solution  of 
Iodine ,  and  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  Persulphate  of  Iron, 

K. 

The  part  insoluble,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  which  was  left  after 
Experiment  I,  amounted  to  2.5  grains ;  it  burnt  like  wood,  and  was  in¬ 
soluble  in  alkalies. 
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It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  Elatin  does  not 
separate  itself  from  its  native  juice  by  spontaneous 
subsidence,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  supernatant 
liquor  possesses  some  powers  as  a  cathartic.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  therefore  that  the  Elaterium  of 
commerce  should  be  a  very  variable  and  uncertain 
medicine;  for,  independent  of  the  great  temptation 
which  its  high  price  holds  out  for  adulterating  it, 
which  is  frequently  done  with  starch,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  where  the  active  principle  of  a  compound 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  is  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  slightest  variation  in  the  process 
for  its  preparation,  and  even  by  the  temperature  of 
the  season  ;  where  pressure  is  used  for  obtaining  the 
juices,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  inactive  parts 
of  the  cucumber  will  be  mixed  with  the  Elatin ,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  such  pressure,  and  the 
Elaterium  will  of  course  be  proportionally  weak.* 
There  is  one  curious  result  obtained  in  my  experi¬ 
ments  which  deserves  notice,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
bitter  principle  in  the  Elaterium,  very  distinct  from 
its  extractive  matter,  and  totally  unconnected  with  its 
activity,  for  I  diluted  the  solution  obtained  in  experi¬ 
ment  G,  and  swallowed  it,  but  it  produced  upon  me 
no  effect,  except  that  which  I  generally  experience 
upon  taking  a  powerful  bitter, — an  increased  appetite ; 

*  When  it  has  a  dark  green  colour,  approaching  to  black,  is  compact, 
and  very  heavy,  and  breaks  with  a  shining  resinous  fracture,  we  may 
reject  it  as  an  inferior  article. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  experiments  upon  the  ordinary  E’aterium 
of  Commerce,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Barry,  with  the  results  of 
his  trials  upon  the  Elaterium  made  by  W.  Allen  Sc  Co.  according  to  the 
improved  process  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck;  of  the  first  sample,  he  found  that 
out  of  ten  grains,  5-5  were  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  ‘809, 
of  the  second  6*2,  and  of  the  third  C*4 ;  of  that  prepared  by  the  same 
process  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  6  grs.  were  soluble.  The  residue,  in¬ 
soluble  in  the  spirit,  was  administered  to  a  patient,  and  ascertained  to 
be  perfectly  inert.  This  report  confirms  beyond  a  doubt  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Elaterium  when  prepared,  without  pressure^  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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and  yet  notwithstanding  this  fact,  when  in  combination 
with  Elatin ,  it  is  far  from  being  inert,  since  this  latter 
body  is  considerably  Quickened  by  its  presence.  See 
part  1,  page  112.  The  solution  B  was  given  to  a 
'  person,  but  no  effect  whatever  ensued.  Dose  of  good 
Elaterium,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  about  two 
grains,  or  it  is  better  to  give  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  that  dose  every 
hour  until  it  begins  to  operate.  It  is  probably,  when 
thus  managed,  the  best  hydragogue  cathartic  which 
we  possess  ;  it  differs  however  from  the  class  of  reme¬ 
dies  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  excites  the  pulse  and 
whole  animal  system,  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable 
degree  of  febrile  action.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Sydenham,  Lister  and  Hoffman,  and  all  their 
cotemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  as  a  valuable 
remedy  in  dropsy,  but  in  consequence  of  some  fatal 
results  from  its  improper  application,  it  was  driven 
from  practice  with  a  violence  that  marks  prejudice 
rather  than  conviction ;  one  author  in  descanting  upon 
its  virulence,  exclaims  u  Elaterium  esse  in  catalogo 
diaboli  quo  necat  homines .”  For  its  restoration  to 
medicine,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  who  used  it  with  great  success  in  the  cure  of 
Hydrothorax. 

Ext n  actum  (Succus  Spissatus(ED.)  Hyoscyami, 
L.  This  preparation  is  certainly  powerfully  narcotic, 
and  tends  to  relax  rather  than  astringe  the  bowels; 
where  the  constitution  is  rebellious  to  opium,  it 
furnishes  a  more  valuable  resource  to  the  practitioner, 
than  any  other  narcotic  extract.  Dose  gr.  v.  to  E)j, 
in  pills. 

Succus  Spissatus  Lactuc^e  SATiviE.  E.  This 
preparation  hhs  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia;  but  as  considerable  interest  has  been 
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excited  with  regard  to  its  sedative  properties,  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Duncan  and  others,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  introduce  it  in  the  present  work.  In  the  memoirs 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  various  sug¬ 
gestions  are  offered  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
an  extract  from  the  milky  juice  of  the  garden  Lettuce^ 
to  which  Dr.  Duncan  has  bestowed  the  name  of 
“  Lactuc arium  it  was  first  recommended  to  take 
the  milk  with  cotton,  afterwards  with  a  sponge,  and 
more  recently  with  a  painter’s  brush  ;  all  these  methods 
however  are  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  juice  cannot  be  collected  in  any  quantity. 
Mr.  Probart,  a  chemist  in  Great  Portland  Street,  has 
lately  cultivated  large  plantations  of  the  lettuce,  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  experiments  upon  the  subject, 
and  I  am  happy  ill  being  enabled  through  his  liberality, 
to  introduce  in  this  place,  an  account  of  the  process 
which  he  pursues,  and  which  he  considers  the  only 
one  by  which  the  article  can  be  brought  into  the 
market  at  any  reasonable  price.  * 

*  “  I  have  the  Cos  Lettuce  planted  about  eight  inches  asunder  in 
rows,  between  which  there  is  sufficient  space  to  enable  persons  to  pass 
up  and  down  without  injuring  the  plants.  I  commence  my  operations 
just  before  the  plant  is  about  to  flower,  by  cutting  off  an  inch  of  the 
stem  ;  the  milky  juice  immediately  exudes,  and  is  collected  on  pieces  of 
Wove  Cotton ,  about  half  a  yard  square.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  charged, 
it  is  thrown  from  time  to  time  into  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  which  when  sufficiently  impregnated  is  evaporated  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  exposure  in  a  number  of 
shallow  dishes.  The  Lactucarium,  in  a  feAv  hours,  is  found  adhering 
to  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  an  Extract,  but  differing:  from  every  other 
in  all  its  sensible  properties:  this  method  enables  me  to  collect  Lactu¬ 
carium  with  great  facility  and  dispatch,  but  it  is  still  attended  with 
considerable  expence,  as  the  proportion  of  milky  product  is  necessarily 
very  small,  and  the  price  of  the  medicine  consequently  high,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  within  the  reach  of  general  practice.  This  consideration  led 
me  to  make  farther  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
an  Extract  might  not  be  obtained  from  the  plant  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  Lactucarium,  when  administered  in  larger  doses,  and 
which  could  be  introduced  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  In  prose¬ 
cuting  this  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  plants  contain  most  of  the  milky* 
juice  when  they  have  flowered  and  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  assume 
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In  concluding  the  history  of  Inspissated  juices,  it 
deserves  notice  that  the  London  College  uniformly 
directs  that  the  feculence  should  be  preserved  in  the 
compound  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
of  such  advice,  but  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  reject  it.  The  French  Codex  gives  directions 
for  two  extracts  from  each  of  these  substances,  one 
containing  what  they  please  to  denominate  th efecula, 
the  other  not,  thus  there  is  “  Extractum  Cicutas  absque 
Fecula ,”  and  a  Extract:  Cicut :  cum  Fccula .”  There 
is  one  curious  fact  respecting  these  narcotic  prepara¬ 
tions,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  contain  nitre  ^ 
common  salt ,  and  muriate  of  potass. 

Manufacturing  chemists,  in  order  to  give  a  smooth 
and  glossy  appearance  to  their  Extracts,  generally 
add  to  every  lbj,  about  gss  of  gum,  ^j  of  olive  oil,  and 
TT[xx  of  rectified  spirit :  there  is  no  harm  in  the  practice. 

a  yellow  hue,  and  I  observed  that  when  cut  down,  the  milky  juice 
assumes  for  the  most  part  a  concrete  form,  having  subsided  in  the  bark 
of  the  stalk  and  in  tiie  old  leaves,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  foe 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  these  parrs.  I  was  naturally  led  from  these 
circumstances  to  choose  the  above  period  for  my  operations,  and  to 
select  those  parts  only  of  the  plant  for  my  extract,  rejecting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  stalk,  and  the  young  sprouts.  My  method  of  procuring 
the  extract  is  as  follows.  I  first  macerate  the  parts  in  water,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  boil  them  for  two,  after  which  I  allow  the  clear 
decoction  to  drain  through  a  sieve,  without  using  any  pressure;  this  is 
then  evaporated,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  the  process  is 
finished  in  shallow  dishes,  in  the  manner  above  described,  for  obtaining 
jLactucarium.  This  extract,  which  I  have  called  “  Ex  i  ractum 
Tactucje  Co nc ent r atu m,”  is  of  course  less  powerful  than  Lactucarium% 
but  it  possesses  all  the  properties  in  larger  doses,  and  it  has  been  found 
equally  useful  in  a  number  and  variety  of  cases,  and  is  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  price. 

The  “  Succus  S/iissatus  Lactucx  sathce of  the  shops,  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  inert,  since  it  is  commonly  prepared  at  that  period,  when  the 
plant  contains  none,  or  very  little  of  the  milky  juice;  and  even  if  the 
Tettuce  be  employed  at  a  more  mature  season,  it  must  still  fail  to  afford 
an  extract  of  any  strength,  as  it  is  merely  the  expressed  juice,  and  that 
too  of  the  whole  plant  indiscriminately,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  ^ 
very  minute  proportion  of  Lactucarium ,  the  great  bulk  being  nothing 
more  than  inspissated  green  juice. 
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FERRI  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.  Carbon  as  Ferri 
Precipitates.  E.  Cardonas  Ferri.  D. 

Carbonate  of  Iron . 

In  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  of  London,  a  suh-car- 
bonate  of  iron  was  prepared,  under  the  name  of 
ferri-rubigo  (rust  of  iron),  by  exposing’  iron  filings  to 
the  action  of  air  and  water;  and  although  the  Colleges 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  still  retain  this  mode  of 
preparation,  jet  they  admit  at  the  same  time  of 
another  which,  like  the  sub-carbonate  of  the  present 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  produced  by  precipitation. 
Qualities.  Form ,  a  chocolate  brown  powder. 
Odour ,  none.  Taste ,  slightly  styptic.  Chemical 
Composition.  Mr.  Phillips  has  shewn  that  this 
precipitate  is  liable  to  vary,  according  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  at  which  it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  from  other 
differences  of  manipulation ;  it  consists  of  mixtures  of 
peroxide,  protoxide,  and  sub-carbonate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  in  various  proportions.  Solubility.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  acids  dissolve  it  with  effer¬ 
vescence.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  powder  or 
pills,  combined  with  aromatics.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  xxx. 
(  Form.  124.^ 

FERRI  RAMENTA  ET  FILA.  L.  Fila  et 
Limatura.  E.  Ferri  Scobs.  I). 

Iron  Filings  and  Wire. 

Iron  seems  to  be  a  metal  that  proves  active  in  its 
metallic  state  ;  its  filings  may  lie  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  conjoined  to  some  aromatic,  or  what  is  perhaps 
more  eligible,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  Dose. 
Grs.  v  to  3SS.  Impurities.  Iron  filings  should  be 
carefully  purified  by  the  application  of  the  magnet, 
since  those  obtained  from  the  work-shops  are  generally 
mixed  with  copper  and  other  metals.  For  pharma- 
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ceutical  purposes,  iron  wire  should  be  preferred  as 
being-  the  most  pure,  since  the  softest  iron  only  can 
be  drawn,  and  Mr.  Phillips  has  shewn  us,  in  his 
experiments  upon  the  u  Ferrum  Tartarizatum ,”  that 
soft  iron  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  Tartar. 

FERRI  SULPHAS.  L.  Sulphas  Ferri.  E.D. 
Ferrum  Vitriolatum.  P.  L.  1787.  Sal  Martis.  P.  L, 

1745.  Sal,  sen  Vitriolatum  Martis.  P.  L.  1720. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  formerly  Green  Vitriol. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals,  which  are  rhomboids! 
prisms,  transparent,  and  of  a  tine  green  colour;  when 
exposed  to  the  air  they  effloresce,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  covered  with  a  yellow  powder,  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  oxygen  ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  they 
undergo  watery  fusion,  and  at  a  higher  temperature, 
the  acid  is  driven  oh'  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  alone 
remains,  which  in  commerce  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Colcothar.  Chemical  Composition.  According 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  consists  of  27*7  of  sulphuric  acid, 
28 '3  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  45  of  water;  8  parts, 
however,  of  this  water,  exist  in  combination  with 
the  oxide  of  iron.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in 
two  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  three-fourths  at  212°. 
The  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  when  however  the  iron  is  farther  oxidized, 
it  becomes  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Every  salt  whose  base  forms  an  in¬ 
soluble  compound  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  earths , 
the  alkalies ,  and  their  carbonates  ;  borate  of  soda;  nitrate 
of  potass ,  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  tartrate  of  potass  and 
soda;  acetate  of  ammonia ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  sub-acetate 
and  acetate  of  lead ;  and  Soaps.  Whether  the  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  of  a  salt  of  iron  are  injured  by  combination 
w  ith  astringent  vegetable  matter,  seems  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Such  substances  have  been  usually  ranked 
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amongst  the  incompalibles ,  but,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
without  sufficient  grounds,  for  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  the  salutary  effects  of  iron  when  exhibited 
in  this  questionable  state  of  combination — may  not 
the  absorbents  be  more  disposed  to  take  up  iron, 
when  combined  with  vegetable  matter,  than  when  it 
is  presented  in  a  more  purely  mineral  form?  Med. 
Uses.  Tonic,  astringent,*  emmenagogue,  and  an¬ 
thelmintic;  in  large  doses,  it  occasions  griping  in  the 
bowels.  Dose,  gr.  j  to  v,  combined  with  rhubarb, 
or  some  bitter  extract.  (Form:  10,  24. )  If  given 
in  solution,  the  water  should  be  previously  boiled,  or 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmospherical  air,  w  hich 
is  diffused  through  it,  will  partially  convert  the  salt 
into  an  oxy-sulphat,  and  render  it  insoluble.  Off. 
Prep,  Mist:  Ferricomp:  (g)L,  Pil:  Ferricomp: 
(g)  L- 

FERRUM  AMMONIATUM.  L.  Murjas  Ammo- 

NI^  ET  FERRI.  E.D. 

Ferrum  Ammoniacale ,  P.L.  1787.  Flores  Martiales . 

P.L.  1745.  Ens  Veneris.  P.L.  1720. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystalline  grains,  which  deli¬ 
quesce  ;  Colour ,  orange  yellow ;  Odour ,  resembling 
that  of  saffron;  Taste ,  styptic.  Chemical  Comp: 
This  is  a  very  variable  composition ;  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  heat  and  length  of  time  employed  for 
its  preparation.  It  seems  to  be  a  mixed  mass,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sub-muriate  of  ammonia  and  sub-muriate  of 
iron,  the  metal  being  in  the  state  of  red  oxide  ;  and, 
Mr.  Phillips  states  that  in  the  London  preparation  a 
portion  of  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  is  necessarily 
present.  Solubility,  ffj  of  water  dissolves  giv  of 

*  Eaton’s  Styptic.  Calcined  green  vitriol  3  fs,  proof  spirit,  tinged 
yellow  with  oak  bark,  oj. 

Aromatic  Lozenges  of  Steel.  These  consist  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the  tincture  of  Cantharidcs. 
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it;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperient,  but  it  is  so 
uncertain  in  its  composition  and  effects  that  it  is 
rarely  used.  Officinal  Prep:  Tinct :  Ferri  Ammon:- 
L.  Impurities.  These  are  indicated  by  the  dull 
and  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  salt;  it  may  be  purified 
by  re-subliming  it. 

FEERUM  TARTARIZATUM.  L. 

TaRTRAS  PoTASSiE  ET  FeRRI.  J£. 

Tartarum  Ferri.  D. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  powder  of  a  brownish  green 
colour;  Odour,  none;  Taste,  slightly  styptic;  it  attracts 
humidity  from  the  atmosphere,  but  does  not  deliquesce. 
Chemical  Composition.  Mr.  Phillips  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  states  that  as  it 
Is  frequently  prepared,  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  metallic 
Iron  with  super-tartrate  of  potass,  coloured  by  oxide 
of  iron  ;  when  however  it  is  made  with  more  care,  a 
chemical  compound  results  which  is  either  a  triple 
salt,  or  one  of  those  combinations  which  cream  of 
tartar  forms  with  metals,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken 
under  the  article  Antimonium  Tartarizatum.  Solu¬ 
bility.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
remains  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  undergoing 
any  change,  except  that  of  depositing tartrate  of  lime, 
which  is  an  incidendal  impurity  in  the  supertartrate 
of  potass.  Incompatible  Substances.  All  strong 
acids  ;  lime  water;  lujdr  o- sulphur et  of  potass  ;  astrin¬ 
gent  vegetables  ?  The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
decompose  the  solution  very  slowly,  unless  heated; 
but  ammonia  and  its  sub-carbonate  produce  upon  it  no 
effect  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold ;  this  fact,  observes 
Mr.  Phillips,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit  iron  in  solution 
with  an  alkali,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  preci- 
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pitate.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  The  perfect  pre¬ 
paration,  from  its  tendency  to  deliquesce,  cannot  be 
well  ordered  in  the  form  of  powder  ;  that  of  solution 
is  probably  the  most  judicious.  It  is  supposed  to  add 
to  its  chalybeate  virtues  those  of  a  diuretic  nature. 
Dose,  grs.  x  to  gss. 

FI  LI  CIS  RADIX.  L.E.D.  /Asphidium  Filix,\ 
Root  of  the  Male  Fern.  \  Mas.  ) 

Qualities.  This  root  is  nearly  inodorous;  its 
taste  slightly  bitter,  sweetish,  sub-astringent  and 
mucilaginous;  as  it  contains  no  volatile  ingredient,  it 
may  be  given  in  decoction,  but  on  account  of  its 
astringency,  it  must  not  be  conjoined  with  a  chalybeate . 
Dose,  as  an  anthelmintic,  gj  to  giij,  followed  by  a 
cathartic ;  its  use  however  is  superseded  by  more 
powerful  and  certain  vermifuges.  This  root  is  some¬ 
times  boiled  in  ale  to  flavour  it, 

GALBANI  GUMMI  RESINA.  L.  E.  D. 

Galbanum . 

Qualities.  Form ,  variegated  masses,  of  a  yellowish 
thrown  colour;  Odour ,  fetid;  Taste ,  bitter  and  acrid. 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  one  of  those  vege¬ 
table  products  to  which  the  name  of  gum-resin  has 
been  given,  see  Elemi.  Solubility.  Water,  wine, 
and  vinegar,  by  trituration,  take  up  one  fourth  of  its 
weight,  and  form  a  milky  mixture,  which  is  deposited 
by  rest ;  a  permanent  suspension,  however,  may  be 
effected  by  the  intermedium  of  egg  or  of  gum  arabic, 
for  which  purpose  the  galbanum  w  ill  require  half  its 
weight  of  gum.  Alcohol  takes  up  one  fifth  of  its 
Weight,  and  a  golden  yellow  tincture  results,  which 
has  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  galbanum,  and  becomes 
piilky  on  the  addition  of  water,  but  no  precipitate 
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falls.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and 
one  of  water,  will  dissolve  all  but  the  impurities. 
By  distillation,  galbanum  yields  half  its  weight  of 
volatile  oil,  which  at  first  has  a  blue  colour.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  an  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and 
deobstruent,  and  in  a  medical  classification,  might 
be  placed  between  ammonia  and  assafoetida.  Forms 
of  Exhibition.  No  form  is  preferable  to  that  of 
pill.  (Formula,  71.)  Officinal  Prep.  Pil.  Gal- 
bani  comp.  L.  Pil.  Assafoetid.  comp.,  (b)  E.  PH. 
Myrrh,  co.  D.  Tinct.  Galb .  D.  Empl.  Galb.  D. 
Emplast.  Galb.  co.  L.  Emplast.  Assafoetid.  (b)  E. 
Emplast.  Gummos.  E. 

GALLAE  L.E.D.  (Cynips  Que^cus  folii  Nidus.) 

Gall  Nats. 

Qualities.  Form.  Excrescences,  nearly  round 
and  of  different  magnitudes,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
but  studded  with  tuberosities;  they  are  heavy,  brittle, 
and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture.  Odour ,  none ;  Taste , 
bitter  and  very  astringent.  Solubility.  The 
whole  of  their  soluble  matter  is  taken  up  by  forty 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  by 
digestion,  dissolves  .7,  and  aether  .5  of  their  substance. 
The  watery  infusion  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  gall  nut,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Chemical 
Composition.  Is  at  present  involved  in  some  ob¬ 
scurity;  it  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  concrete 
volatile  oil,  and  perhaps  extractive  and  gum.  M. 
Braconnot  has  also  lately  discovered  in  the  gall  nut  a 
new  acid,  which  he  calls  Ellagic  acid ,  from  the  word 
galle  reversed,  a  nomenclature  which  it  must  he 
confessed  is  at  least  free  from  the  objections  urged 
against  that  which  is  founded  upon  chemical  com¬ 
position.  (See  Amiales  de  Chimie #  vol.  ix.  p.  1 87, 
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new  series  ;  also  Children's  Essa y  on  Chemical  Analysis , 
p.  276.)  Incompatible  Substances.  The  infu¬ 
sion  and  tincture  of  galls  possess  habitudes  with  which 
it  is  very  important  for  the  medical  practitioner  to  be 
acquainted,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  directing 
their  exhibition  with  success,  but  because  the  elements 
which  impart  to  them  their  characteristic  traits,  viz. 
Gallic  acid  and  Tannin ,*  are  very  widely  diffused 
through  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  constantly  active  in  their  chemical, 
medicinal,  and  pharmaceutical  applications.  Metallic 
salts,  especially  those  of  iron,  produce  precipitates 
with  infusion  of  galls,  composed  of  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
and  the  metallic  oxide ;  of  these  compounds  the  latino- 
gallate  of  iron  is  the  most  striking,  being  of  a  black 
colour ;  those  of  sub-acetate  and  acetate  of  lead  are 
greyish  ;  tartarized  antimony/  produces  a  yellowish ; 
sulphate  of  copper  a  brown  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  reddish 
black  ;  nitrate  of  silver ,  a  deep  olive  ;  and  nitrate  Of 
mercury ,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate;  the  oxy -muriate 
of  mercury  produces  only  an  opacity.  Sulphuric  acid 
throws  down  a  yellowish  curdy  precipitate,  muriatic 
a  flaky  and  white  one,  and  nitric  acid  merely  modifies 
the  colour  of  the  infusion,  although  it  destroys  its 
astringency ;  the  solution  of  ammoniu  occasions  no 
precipitate  but  renders  the  colour  deeper,  the  carbonate 
however  throws  down  a  precipitate ;  the  carbonate  s 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  produce  a  yellowish  flaky,  and 
lime  water  a  copious  deep  green  precipitate.  The 
tannin  in  the  infusion  of  galls  is  precipitated  by  a 

*  Seguin  first  proved  that  gallic  acid,  and  tannin  or  the  astringent 
principle,  are  different  substances ;  it  is  to  the  former  that  the  property 
of  giving  a  black  colour  to  the  solutions  of  iron  is  owing. 

Mr.  Hatchett  has  shewn  that  tan  or  tannin  may  be  artificially  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  various  vegetable  substances. 
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solution  of  isinglass  or  of  any  other  animal  jelly,  by 
that  of  starch,  and  by  many  metallic  oxides.  Medical, 
Uses.  Galls  are  most  powerfully  astringent.  Forms 
of  Exhibition.  In  that  of  powder,  ( Form.  88,)  in 
combination  with  other  astringents,  or  with  aromatics 
and  bitters  ;  as  a  local  remedy  the  gall-nut  enters 
into  gargles  and  injections ;  for  blind  piles,  an 
ointment  composed  of  parts  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  and  a  small  proportion  of  opium,  with  three 
parts  of  simple  ointment  as  an  excipient,  offers  a  very 
valuable  resource.  Dose,  for  internal  exhibition, 
grs.  x  to  E)j,  or  more.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinct. 
G allarum .  E.D.  Observ.  Those  which  are  small, 
protuberant,  bluish,  and  heavy,  are  the  best,  being 
those  which  have  been  collected  before  the  larvae 
within  them  had  changed  to  the  state  of  fly,  and  eaten 
their  way  out;  a  white,  or  a  red  hue  indicates  an 
inferior  quality,  and  are  those  from  which  the  insect 
has  escaped.  Aleppo  galls  are  the  most  valuable,  as 
being  the  most  astringent. 

GENTIAN AE  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Gentiana  Lutea,  Radix.)  Gentian  Root. 

Qualities.  Form ,  wrinkled  pieces  of  various 
length  and  thickness  ;  Odour ,  not  particular  ;  Taste , 
intensely  bitter,  but  not  nauseous.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position,  resin,  a  small  portion  of  oil,  bitter  extrac¬ 
tive,  and  a  proportion  of  tannin;  it  contains  also  mu¬ 
cilage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  infusion  frequently 
becomes  ropy.  Solubility.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol ;  proof  spirit  is  perhaps  its  most 
perfect  menstruum.  See  Inf  us.  Gentian,  comp .  Me¬ 
dical  Uses.  It  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  its  use 
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for  such  purposes  is  of  ancient  date  ;  *  in  dyspepsia, 
hysteria,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  vegetable  bitter  is 
indicated,  it  will  be  found  a  serviceable  remedy. 
Dose,  in  substance,  from  grs.  x  to  3/j.  Officinal 
Prep:  Extract:  Gentian,  L.E.D.  Infusum  Gentia- 
nce  comp.  L.E.D.  Tinct .  Gentian  comp.  L.E.D. t 
Vinum  Geniiance  comvositum.  E. 

GLYCYRRHIZiE  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Glycyrrhiza  Glabra). 

Liquorice  Root.  Stick  Liquorice. 

Qualities.  Taste,  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition:  with  a  peculiar  modification  of 
saccharine  matter  ( Glycion ),  or  sugar  in  its  purest 
form,  for  it  is  not  fermentable;  on  which  account  it  is 
added  to  beer  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  sweet 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  it  to  keep  better. 
Solubility.  Water  extracts  both  its  principles,  but 
by  long  coction  it  becomes  bitter;  alcohol  extracts 
only  its  saccharine  matter.  Medical  Uses.  It  is 
principally  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  combination 
with  other  mucilaginous  vegetables  ;  the  root  will 
yield  nearly  half  its  weight  of  extract.  Liquorice 
covers  the  taste  of  some  unpalatable  medtcises  more 
effectually  than  any  other  substance.  Officinal 
Prep:  Decoct:  Sarsaparill :  comp:  L.D.  Inf  us : 
Lini ,  L.  Extract:  Glycyrrhizce.  L.E.D.  Confectio 

*  It  takes  its  name  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  its  discoverer,  who 
was  vanquished  by  Anicius  the  Roman  Praetor,  A.U.  585.  i.e.  A.C.  167, 
so  that  it  is  neither  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  nor  Theophrastus. 

j:  Brodum’s  Nervous  Cordial  consists  of  the  tinctures  of  Gentian, 
C dumb  a.  Cardamom  and  Bark ,  with  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  and 
JVine  of  Iron. 

Strougiiton’s  Elixir.  Is  a  tincture  of  Gentian ,  with  the  addition  of 
Serpent  aria,  Orange  Peel,  Cardamoms ,  and.  some  Other  aromatics. 
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SenncK.  f  L.E.  Adulterations.  The  powdered 
root  is  generally  sophisticated  with  flour,  and  some¬ 
times  with  powdered  guaiacum  ;  the  fraud  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  its  colour  being*  a  fine  pale,  instead  of  u 
brownish  yellow,  and  by  its  reduced  or  foreign  fla¬ 
vour. 

GRAN  ATI  CORTEX.  L.E  .D.  / Tunica  Granatum\ 

V  Pomorum  Cortex J 
Pomegranate  Bari'. 

What  has  been  said  respecting*  the  Gall  nut,  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  this  substance. 

r  •  *  )  _  *  ' ■  *,  r~  \ 

GUAIACI  RESINA  ET  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Guaiacum  Officinale). 

The  Resin  Wood  of  Guaiacum. 

A.  The  Wood. 

Qualities.  This  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
emits  when  heated  an  aromatic  odour;  Taste ,  bitter¬ 
ish  and  sub-acrid;  to  extract  its  virtues  long*  decoction 
is  required.  It  has  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a 
specific  in  the  venereal  disease  ;  it  was  imported  into 
Europe  in  1517,  and  gained  immediate  celebrity  from 
curing*  the  celebrated  Van  Hutten  ;  long*  before  this 
period,  however,  it  was  used  by  the  natives  of  St. 
Domingo.  Eoerhaave,  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  maintained  its  specific  powers.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  discipline  which  always  accompanied 
its  exhibition,  such  as  sweating,  abstinence,  and  purga- 

f  Pectoral  Balsam  of  Liouorice.  The  Proprietor  of  this  nos¬ 
trum  gravely  affirms  that  f  §  iss  contains  the  virtues  of  a  whole  pound  of 
Liquorice  root;  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  to  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  Paregtrk  Elixir,  very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  Oil  of 
Aniseed. 
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lion,  might  be  the  means,  in  the  warmer  climates,  of 
effecting  cures  which  were  attributed  to  the  guaiacmn. 
Officinal  Piiep:  j Decoct:  Guaiaci  comp :  E.  De¬ 
coct:  Sa rsapa rill :  co mp  :  L.D. 

B.  The  Guaiac,  or  Resin . 

Qualutes.  Form ;  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  gum-re- 
sin  ;  Colour ,  greenish  brown  ;  it  is  easily  pulverized, 
and  the  powder,  which  is  at  first  grey,  becomes  green 
on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  which  appears  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  when  heated, 
it  loses  its  colour;  it  melts  by  heat;  and  has  a  sp : 
grav :  of  12289.  Solubility.  Water  dissolves 
out  of  it  about  9  per  cent,  of  extractive  matter; 
alcohol  95,  and  ether  40  parts  in  a  hundred.  The 
alkaline  solutions  and  their  ct  rlonates  dissolve  it 
readily  ;  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  scarcely  any 
effervescence,  and  affords  a  solution  of  a  rich  claret 
colour  ;  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  copious  extri¬ 
cation  of  nitrous  fumes;  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  a 
small  portion  only  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  guaia- 
cum  is  decomposed ;  the  acids  are  therefore  incom¬ 
patible  with  it.  Chemical  Composition.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  demonstrate  that  it  is  a 
substance  sui  generis,  and  not  a  resin,  or  gum-resin. 
Med:  Uses.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,*  and  in  large 

*  The  Chelsea  Pensioner.  An  empirical  remedy  for  the  rheu¬ 
matism  is  well  known  under  this  name;  it  is  said  to  be  the  prescription 
of  a  Chelsea  Pensioner,  by  which  Lord  Amherst  was  cured  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  its  composition—  Gum  Guaiac:  3j  Powdered  Rhubarb:  3  'J — 
Cream  of  Tartar  :  3  j—  Flowers  of  Sulphur :  §  ij  —  One  Nutmeg,  finely  pow¬ 
dered  ;  made  into  an  Electuary  with  one  pound  of  Clurifed  Honey.  Two 
large  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

Walker  &  Wessei’s  Jesuit  Dkops  This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Thxir  Anti-venereum  of  Quincey,  Consisting' of  Guaiacum ,  Balsam  of 
Copaiba ,  and  Oil  of  Sassafras,  made  into  a  Tincture  by  Spirit. 

Hatfield’s  Tincture.  Guaiac  and  Soap,  equal  parts,  p  ij’  Recti¬ 
fied  Spirit  oiss. 

”  Hill’s  Essence  of  Bardana.  Guaiac  §  j — Spirit  f  3  iij. 
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doses,  purgative.  Forms  of  Exhibition,  in  that 
of  bolus;  or  diffused  in  water,  by  means  of  one  half 
of  its  own  weight  of  gum  arabic.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  ^ss. 
Officinal  Prep:  Mist :  Guaiac  :L.  Tinct:  Guaiac . 
L.E.D.  Tinct:  Guaiac:  Ammoniat:  L.E.D.  Pulv : 
Aloes  comp :  (d)  L.D.  Adulterations.  Common 
resin  may  be  detected  by  the  turpentine  emitted  when 
the  guaiac  is  thrown  upon  hot  coals  ;  Manchinal gum, 
by  adding  to  the  tincture  a  few  drops  of  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  and  diluting  with  water;  the  guaiac  is  thus 
precipitated,  but  the  adulteration  floats  in  white  stria?. 

HiEMATOXYLI  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Ilaematoxylon  Campechianum).  Logwood* 

Qualities.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste ,  sweet,  and  astringent  ; 
Colour ,  deep  red.  Chemical  Composition.  The 
colouring  matter  of  this  wood  has  been  very  recently 
submitted  to  a  rigid  examination  ;  and  the  name  of 
Ilematin  has  been  given  to  it ;  it  affords  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  a  reddish  white  colour,  and  slightly  astrin¬ 
gent,  bitter,  and  acrid  flavour ;  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  passed  through  its  solution  in  water,  give%  it  a 
yellow  colour,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days.  Gela¬ 
tine  throws  it  down  in  reddish  flakes.  The  habitudes 
of  Logwood  are  curious  with  respect  to  mutability  of 
colour.  The  recent  infusion,  made  with  distilled 
water,  is  yellow,  but  that  with  common  water  has  a 
reddish  purple  colour,  which  is  deepened  by  the  alka¬ 
lies,  and  changed  to  yellow  by  the  acids ;  various 
salts  precipitate  it;  acetate  of  lead ;  alum  ;  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  copper  and  iron ;  tartar ized  antimony  ; 
and  sulphuric ,  muriatic ,  nitric ,  and  acetic  acids ,  are 
on  this  account  incompatible  with  it.  Med.  Uses 
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It  is  supposed  to  be  astringent,  and  is  therefore  given 
in  protracted  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract:  Hcema - 
toxyli.  L. 

HELLEBORI  FCETIDI  FOLIA.  L. 

(Helleborus  Foetidus).  Helleboraster.  D. 

The  Leaves  of  Foetid  Hellebore . 

As  this  plant  is  merely  retained  in  the  list  of  ma¬ 
teria  medica  on  account  of  its  anthelmintic  proper¬ 
ties,  it  might  be  well  dispensed  with,  since  we  possess 
many  others  which  are  much  more  safe  as  well  as 
efficacious. 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

The  Root  of  Black  Hellebore.  Melampodium .* 

Christmas  Rose. 

Qualities.  The  fibres  of  the  root  are  the  parts 
employed  ;  they  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw, 
corrugated,  externally  of  a  deep  dark  colour,  hence 
the  epithet  black ;  internally  white,  or  of  a  yellowish 
hue.  Odour ,  unpleasant;  Taste,  bitter  and  acrid. 
Chemical  Composition.  Its  qualities  appear  to 
reside  in  volatile  oil,  gum,  and  resin.  Solubility. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  but  the 
spirituous  solution  is  the  most  active  ;  long  coctioti 
diminishes  its  powers,  hence  the  watery  extract  acts 
more  mildly  than  the  root.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  a 
drastic  cathartic,  and  proves  therefore  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  hydragogue.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 

*  Matthew’s  Pills,  Starkey’s  Pills.  Of  the  Roots  of  Black  Helle~ 
iore ,  Liquorice ,  and  Turmeric,  equal  parts,  purified  opium,  Castille  soap,  and 
tprup  of  aajfxon,  the  same  quantity,  made  into ’pills,  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
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It  is  seldom  given  in  substance,  but  in  the  form  of 
tincture  or  extract;  or  in  that  of  decoction,  made 
with  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  grs.  x  to  £)j ;  of  the  de¬ 
coction,  fjj.  Officinal  Phep.  Tinct :  Hellebori 
Nigri.  L.E.D.  Extraction  Hellebori  Nigri.  E.D. 
Adulterations.  The  roots  of  the  poisonous  aco¬ 
nites  are  often  fraudulently  substituted  ;  this  is  easily 
discovered,  for  the  aconite  is  lighter  coloured  than 
the  palest  specimens  of  black  hellebore;  it  is  safe 
therefore  to  choose  the  darkest. 

HORDEI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. /HordeumDistichon.X 

V  Semina ,  tunicis  ) 
mu  data. 

Hordeum  Perlatum.  Pearl  Barley. 

Barley  is  formed  into  Pearl  Barley ,  by  the  removal 
of  its  husk  or  cuticle,  and  afterwards  by  being' 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill.  These  well  known 
granules  consist  chiefly  of  fecula,  with  portions  of 
mucilage,  gluten,  and  sugar,  which  water  extracts  by 
decoction,  but  the  solution  soon  passes  into  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation  ;  the  bran  of  barley  contains  an 
acrid  resin,  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  such  an  ingredient, 
that  it  is  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  Officinal  Prep  : 
Decoct :  Hordei.  L.E.D.  Decoct:  Hord:  comp :  L.D. 

HUMULI  STROBILE  L.  E.  /  Humulus  Lupulusx 

\  Stroboli  Siccali.  ) 

The  St  robiles  of  the  Hop . 

Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  extractive,  gum, 
volatile  oil,  tannin,  an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  bitter 
principle.  Solubility.  Boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  extract  their  virtues;  but  by  decoction 
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their  aromatic  flavour  is  lost ;  like  most  bitters,  the 
cold  is  more  grateful  than  the  warm  infusion  ;  its 
colour  is  deepened  by  alkalies,  and  rendered  turbid 
by  the  mineral  acids  ;  metallic  salts  also  produce  de¬ 
composition.  Med.  Uses.  Hops  have  been  said 
to  be  tonic,  narcotic,  and  diuretic ;  they  have  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  ;  and,  like 
many  articles  in  the  materia  medica  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  respectable  practitioners,  they 
have  been  extolled  far  beyond  their  merit.  They 
undoubtedly  possess  the  advantages  of  a  pleasant 
bitter,  combined  with  a  feeble  narcotic  ;  the  late  Mr. 
Freake  was  very  sanguine  as  to  their  powers,  and  at 
his  request  I  made  a  series  of  experiments  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  but  I  confess  that  their  results 
have  not  established  my  confidence  in  their  efficacy. 

Of  ficinal  Prep.  Extract:  Humuli .  L.  Tinct  • 

• 

Humuli.  L.  Their  use  as  a  preservative  of  beer  is 
well  known,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  agency  is 
fully  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  (page 
125)  ;  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  various  vegetable 
substances  are  daily  substituted  for  them,  such  as 
Quassia  *  and  Wormwood ,  both  of  which  are  inferior 
to  the  Memjanthcs  Trifoliata ,  or  Marsh  Trefoil.  The 
people  of  Jersey  are  said  to  use  the  wood  sage,  Teu- 
crium  Scorodoma ,  it  imparts  however  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  beer.  During  the  first  four  years  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  possession  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  Aloes  were  imported 
into  England;  how  could  such  a  quantity  be  con- 

*  A  Compound  consisting  of  Extract  of  Quassia  and  Liquorice ,  is  used 
by  fraudulent  brewers  to  economise  both  malt  and  hops,  and  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  “  Multum.”  An  Extract  of  Cocculus  Indicus  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  “  Black  Extract,”  for  imparting  an  intoxicating  quality 
to  the  Beer. 
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sunied  ?  except,  as  Mr.  Barrow  states,  by  the  London 
Porter  brewers ;  it  must  however  be  allowed  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  article  is  used  by  the 
Varnish  makers. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  *  L.D.  Hydrargyrus.  E, 
dim,  Argentum  vivum.  Mercury ,  or  Quicksilver. 

Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,  is  never  applied  to 
any  medical  use,  except  in  visceral  obstruction,  in 
hopes  of  forcing  a  passage  by  its  gravity ;  but  under 
various  forms  of  preparation,  it  affords  a  series  of  very 
active  remedies.  Adulterations.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Peruvian  Bark,  there  is  perhaps  no  active 
article  in  the  materia  medica  more  shamefully  adul¬ 
terated  ;  its  impurity  is  at  once  indicated  by  its  dull 
aspect ;  by  its  tarnishing,  and  becoming  covered  with 
a  grey  film ;  by  its  diminished  mobility,  in  consequence 
of  which  its  globules  are  unable  to  retain  the  sphe¬ 
rical  form,  and  therefore  tail ,  as  it  is  technically 
expressed.  Lead  is  discovered  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution,  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  lead 
be  present,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  will  ensue. 
Bismuth ,  by  pouring  the  nitric  solution  into  distilled 
water,  when  it  will  appear  as  a  white  precipitate. 
Zinc,  by  exposing  the  mercury  to  heat.  Tin  is  de^ 
tected  by  a  dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold, 

*  Y (Spxpyvpos  of  the  Greeks,  from  Its  fluidity  and  colour. 

Quicksilver.  Quick  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  signifies  living,  an  epithet 
derived  from  its  mobility. 

Mercury.  Mythologists  Inform  us  that  he  was  the  winged  messenger 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  Patron  of  Thieves,—  What  name  therefore  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  metal  in  question  than  that  of  this 
Deity  ?  for  it  is  not  only  distinguished  from  all  o.her  metals  by  its  mo¬ 
bility,  but  its  universal  agency  has  rendered  it  the  resource  of  thesp 
worst  of  Thieves, — Quacks  and  Nostrum-mongers, 
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which  throws  down  a  purple  precipitate.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  lead  in  mercury  is  a  most  dangerous  circum¬ 
stance  ;  I  have  once  witnessed  a  case  of  cholica  pie - 
lonum  in  consequence  of  it.  The  usual  mode  of  puri¬ 
fying'  quicksilver,  by  pressing  it  through  chamois 
leather,  will  not  separate  the  lead,  if  it  be,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case,  in  combination  with  bismuth  ;  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  adulteration  is  effected,  is  by 
melting  with  a  gentle  heat  these  two  metals,  and 
adding  the  alloy  to  the  mercury,  and  although  this 
alloy  should  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  bulk,  it 
will  pass,  together  with  the  mercury,  through  chamois 
leather.  On  standing,  the  bismuth  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  powder,  but 
the  lead  will  remain  in  solution.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  mercury  of  commerce  comes  from  Istria  and 
Friuli  and  from  the  Palatinate,  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  we  must  expect  to 
receive  it  in  a  state  of  alloy.  On  a  superficial  ex«- 
animation,  it  ought  not,  when  shaken  with  water,  to 
impart  to  it  any  colour;  when  agitated  or  digested 
with  vinegar,  it  should  not  communicate  a  sweetish 
taste ;  and  when  exposed  in  an  iron  spoon  to  heat, 
it  ought  to  evaporate  entirely.  The  French  are  so 
well  aware  of  the  mischievous  extent  to  which  this 
metal  is  falsified,  that  in  their  late  Codex  they  direst 
the  reduction  of  the  red  oxyd  in  order  to  obtain  it ; 
the  process  however  is  far  too  expensive  for  general 
adoption.  The  Italian  Jews  purify  quicksilver  for 
their  barometers,  by  digesting  it  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  by  no  means  an  improper  process.  The 
mode  directed  for  the  purification  of  mercury  by  the 
London  College,  (Hydrargyrum  Purification)  is 
unable  to  separate  it  completely  from  its  more  delete¬ 
rious  contaminations.  Jt  is  a  geneial  opinion  in 
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Germany,  that  mercury  boiled  in  water  will  impart 
to  it  an  anthelmintic  virtue;  this,  if  it  happens,  can 
only  depend  upon  the  impurities  of  the  mercury; 
but  large  draughts  of  cold  water  are  in  themselves 
anthelmintic. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PRJECIPITATUM  AL¬ 
BUM.  L.  Sijbmurias  Hydrargyri  Ammoni- 
atum.  D.  White  Precipitate. 

Qualities.  Form ,  an  impalpable  powder  of  a 
snowy  whiteness ;  Odour  and  Taste ,  none.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Comp.  It  is  a  triple  compound  of  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  81,  muriatic  acid  16,  ammonia  5  parts,  Solu¬ 
bility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol; 
when  triturated  with  lime  water  it  does  not  become 
black.  It  is  only  used  in  combination  with  lard  as  an 
ointment.  Officinal  Prep.  Unguent:  Hydrarg : 
prcecipitati  alhi.  L.D. 

•  HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  GRETA,  L.D. 

Mercury  with  Chalk. 

This  is  mercury  slightly  oxydized  by  trituration, 
and  mixed  with  chalk.  Grs.  iij  contain  about  one 
grain  of  mercury.  Dose,  grs.  v.  to  gss.  It  is  a  mild 
and  excellent  mercurial,  and  has  been  known  to  cure 
syphilitic  affections,  when  the  constitution  had  proved 
rebellious  to  every  other  form  of  preparation.  Dr. 
George  Fordyce  committed  a  great  error,  w  hen  he, 
denied  to  this  compound  any  mercurial  efficacy. 

HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO  -  OXYDUM.  L. 
Oxydum  Hydrargyri  rub  rum  per  aciduh 

Nitricum.  E.  Oxydum  Hydrargyri  Nitricum. 

•»  .  \ 

Do  Uric  Oxyd  of  Mercury — Red  Precipitate . 

Qualities.  Form ;  small  scales  of  a  bright  red 
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colour;  Taste ,  acrid  and  corrosive.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  strictly  speaking  a  sub-nitrate 
of  mercury,  for  if  it  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquor  when  filtered 
yields  a  precipitate  with  ammonia.  Solubility.  It 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
without  any  effervescence.  Uses.  It  is  used  only  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  an  escharotic.  Officinal  Prep.  Un¬ 
guent :  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxyd :  L.  E.  D.  Adul¬ 
terations.  Red  Lead  may  be  detected  by  digesting 
it  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  sulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  will  produce  a  dark-coloured  precipitate :  it 
should  be  totally  volatilized  by  heat. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  CINEREUM.  L.E. 

Pulvis  Hydargyri  Cinereus.  D. 

Grey  Oxyd  of  Mercury . 

Qualities.  Form ,  an  impalpable  grey  coloured 
powder,  which  becomes  paler  on  exposure  to  air  and 
light.  Odour  and  taste^  none.  Chem.  Composition. 
When  properly  prepared  it  is  protoxide  of  mercury, 
but  as  frequently  found  in  the  shops,  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  the  triple  salt  consisting  of  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  rarely  used. 
Officinal  Prep.  Unguent.  Oxid.  Hydrarg.ciner.F. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  L. 

Oxydum  Hydrargyri.  D. 

Red  Oxyd  of  Mercury. 

The  Precipitate  per  se  of  the  older  Chemists. 

Qualities.  Form,  minute  crystalline  scales,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  inodorous,  but  acrid  and  caustic  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  several  of  the  acids  without  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Uses.  It  is 
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very  active  as  a  mercurial,  and  lias  been  a  favourite 
remedy  with  John  Hunter  and  other  celebrated 
practitioners ;  it  is  however  apt  to  affect  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  is  therefore  now  rarely  employed  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  external  application.  Dose.  gr.  j.  combined 
with  opium  gss.  Adulterations.  It  is  seldom 
adulterated,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  substance 
suited  to  this  purpose.  If  well  prepared  it  may  be 
totally  volatilized  by  heat. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXY-MURIAS.  L. 

Muirias  II  YD  It  ARC  Y  III  Corrosivus.  E.D. 

Oxy-muriate  of  Mercury. 

Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Sublimate . 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
easily  pulverized,  and  undergoes  a  slight  alteration 
by  exposure  to  air,  becoming  on  its  surface  opaque 
and  pulverulent.  Odour ,  none.  Taste  very  acrid,  with 
a  metallic  astringency.  Chemical  Composition. 
According  to  the  latest  views,  it  is  a  Bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  consisting  of  one  proportional  of  mercury,  to 
two  proportionals  of  chlorine.  In  the  French  codex,  it 
is  termed  a  Deuto- Chloruretum  Hydrargyri .”  Solu- 
eility.  It  is  soluble  in  eleven  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
three  of  boiling  water,  and  in  four  parts  of  alcohol ;  it 
is  also  very  soluble  in  ether;  indeed  this  latter  liquid 
has  the  curious  property  of  abstracting  it  from  its  so¬ 
lution  in  water,  when  agitated  with  it.  Its  solution 
in  water  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  rectified  spirit,  or  of  muriatic  acid.  In 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  it  is  thirty  times 
more  soluble  than  in  water,  no  decomposition  how¬ 
ever  arises  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  triple  salt 
is  formed;  it  is  also  soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  may  be  obtained  again  unal* 
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tored,  by  simply  evaporating  the  solutions.  Its  watery 
solution  is  said  to  change  to  green  vegetable  blues, 
but  this  is  an  optica]  fallacy,  see  page  144.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  The  carbonates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  precipitate  it  of  a  yellow  hue,  but  the  preci¬ 
pitates  are  not  pure  oxides;  ammonia  forms  with  it  a 
white  triple  compound.  Lime  water  decomposes  it 
more  perfectly  than  any  alkaline  body,  occasioning  a 
precipitate  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  *  which  is  a 
per-oxyd  of  mercury  containing  a  little  muriatic  acid  ; 
th  is  result  forms  a  useful  lotion  to  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  and  has  been  long  known  under  the  title  of 
Aqua  Phagadenica  ;  f§j  of  lime  water  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  decomposition  of  two  grains  of  the  salt. 
Tartarized  antimony ,  nitrate  of  silver ,  acetate  of  lead , 
sulphur ,  sulphuret  of  potass ,  and  soaps ,  decompose  it. 
Iron ,  lead,  copper ,  bismuth ,  and  nine ,  iji  their  metallic 
state,  also  decompose  it,  producing  precipitates  which 
consist  of  an  amalgam  of  the  metal  employed,  with 
calomel ;  hence  mortars  of  glass  or  earthenware 
should  be  used  for  dispensing  this  article ;  when  tri¬ 
turated  with  olive  oil,  the  oil  becomes  white,  and 
when  boiled  with  it,  calomel  is  precipitated  ;  the  same 
happens  if  sugar  be  substituted  for  the  oil ;  the  vola¬ 
tile  oils  reduce  it.  The  following  vegetable  infusions 
produce  precipitates,  viz.  the  infusions  and  decoctions 
of  chamomile ,  horse-raddish  root ,  calumba  root ,  catechu . 
cinchona ,  rhubarb ,  senna ,  simarouba ,  oak  bark ,  tea  and 
almond  emulsion.  Swediaur  observes,  that  u  many 
authors  have  recommended  sublimate  combined  with 
bark,  but  that  a  reciprocal  decomposition  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  by  which  the  energies  of  both  remedies  are 
alike  annulled  •  ”  to  this  ignorance,  however,  he 

*  If  the  quantity  of  Lime  water  be  small,  the  precipitate  will  assume 
a  red  colour,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  a  Sub-muriate  of  the  fterax^d. 
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thinks  that  many  patients  have  been  indebted  for  theif 
lives;  for,  says  he,  44  I  see  every  day  examples  of  weak 
and  very  delicate  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  ig¬ 
norant  practitioners  prescribe,  and  sometimes  in  very 
large  doses,  the  corrosive  sublimate ,  with  a  decoction  of 
hark,  certainly  without  coring  the  syphilis,  but  at  the 
same  time  without  occasioning  those  grave  and  dange¬ 
rous  symptoms,  which  that  acrid  medicine  would  cer¬ 
tainly  produce,  if  given  alone,  or  without  that  decoc¬ 
tion.”  Medical  Uses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  acrid 
and  active  of  all  metallic  preparations;  in  well  di¬ 
rected  doses  however,  it  is  frequently  of  service  in 
secondary  syphilis,  and  in  cases  of  anomalous  disease, 
when  it  would  be  improper  to  administer  the  other 
forms  of  mercury;*  its  exhibition  should  be  accom- 

*  As  this  salt  has  been  supposed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  syphilis 
more  rapidly,  and  St  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  salivary  glands  less 
than  any  other  preparation  of  mercury,  it  generally  forms  the  basis  of 
those  dangerous  nostrums,  which  are  advertised  for  the  cure  of  Syphilis , 
tvitkoict  Mercury.  The  contrivers  hope  also  to  elude  detection  by  the 
density  and  colour  of  the  preparation. 

Gowland’s  Lotion.  Is  a  solution  of  sublimate  in  an  emulsion  formed 
of  bitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  gr.  jss  to  f  §  j.  A  solution 
of  this  mercurial  salt  in  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  is  also  sold  as  an  empirical 
cosmetic. 

Norton’s  Drops.  A  disguised  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Ward’s  White  Drops.  This  once  esteemed  Anti-Scorbutic  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  frequently  they  consisted  of  a  solution  of 
sublimate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Spilsburv’s  Antiscorbutic  Drops.  Of  Corrosive  Sublimate  3  U* 
.Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  5  j-  Gentian  root  and  Orange /W,  equal 
parts  3  ’j-  Shavings  of  Red  Saunders ,  3  j>  made  with  a  pint  of  proof  spirit 
into  a  tincture,  which  is  to  he  digested  and  strained. 

“The  Antivenereal  Drops,”  so  famous  at  Amsterdam,  were  ana¬ 
lysed  by  Scheele,  who  found  that  they  were  composed  of  muriate  of 
iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Marsden’s  Antiscorbutic  Drops.  A  solution  of  sublimate  in  an 
infusion  of  Gentian. 
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panied  with  mucilaginous  drinks  ;  when  an  overdose 
lias  been  taken  the  white  of  egg,  dilated  with  water, 
is  the  best  antidote,  for  Ornla  has  found  that  albumen 
decomposes  it,  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  mild  muri¬ 
ate,  whilst  the  compound  which  it  forms  with  it  is 
inert.  More  recently  vegetable  gluten,  as  existing  in 
wheat-flour,  is  said  to  answer  as  well  as  Albumen;  for 
the  administration  of  which  all  that  is  required  is  to 
give  wheat-flour  and  water.  Dose,  gr.  §  to  J,  see 

Green’s  Drops.  The  basis  of  these  also  is  sublimate. 

Solomon’s  Anti-Impetic.ines.  A  solution  of  sublimate. 

Rob  AntI  -syphIlitioue,  par  M.  Lajecteur,  Medicin  Chcrniste.  Tlsis 
popular  nostrum  of  the  French  contains  as  a  principal  ingredient,  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  Arundo  Phrugmitis ,  (the  bullrush ) 
is  made,  with  the  addition  of  sarsaparilla  and  anniseeds  towards  the  end, 
which  is  evaporated  and  made  into  a  rob,  or  syrup,  to  which  the  subli¬ 
mate  is  added. 

Sirop  de  Cuisiniere.  This  consists  of  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla 
barrage  foiuers,  white  roses ,  senna ,  and  anniseed ,  to  which  sublimate  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  then  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar  and  honey. 

Terre  Feuilletee  Mercuriellk  of  Pres  saaun.  This  is  Tartarixei 
Mercury ,  for  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  oxyd  of  mercury  (obtained  by 
precipitating  it  from  a  nitric  solution,  by  potass)  with  cream  of  tartar. 

Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup.  There  is  great  obscurity  with  respect 
to  the  genuine  composition  of  this  nostrum  ;  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
sublimate  rubbed  up  with  honey  and  mucilage.  I  have  reason  however 
to  believe  that  it  contains  antimony ,  and  the  syrup  of  marsh  mallows. 
Swediaur  says  that  volatile  alkali  enters  into  it  as  an  ingredient;  this 
alkali  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Peyrile,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  and  it 
constitutes  the  active  ingredient  of  the  following  composition,  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Besnard,  Physician  t©  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Tinctura  Antisyphillitica.  Sub-carb.  potass ,  Ibj.  dissolved  in 
Aa.  Cinnam ,  oj.  Opii puri ,  3  ij,  dissolved  in  Spir  cinnamom.  f  5  iv.  mix  these 
separate  solutions,  and  put  them  on  a  water  bath  for  three  weeks, 
taking  care  to  shake  the  vessel  frequently;  to  this  add  Gum  arabic  3  ij, 
Carl.  Ammonia:  dissolve  in  Aq.  Cinnamotni;  mix,  filter,  and  keep  for 

use.  Dose,  twenty-four  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  the  cold 
decoction  of  Marsh  Mallow  root. 

The  external  use  of  these  drops  is  also  advised  for  local  syphilitic 
complaints  1 
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Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxy-muriatis.  Caution.  The 
salt,  as  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  light,  should  b? 
kept  in  opaque  bottles.  Adulterations.  It  ought 
to  be  volatilized  by  heat ;  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
commerce,  contaminated  with  muriate  of  iron,  some¬ 
times  with  arsenic;  the  presence  of  calomel  is  at  once 
discovered  from  its  insolubility.  Tests  of  its  Pre¬ 
sence.  If  any  powder  be  suspected  to  contain  this 
salt,  expose  it  to  heat  in  a  coated  tube,  as  directed 
in  the  treatment  of  arsenic,  but  without  any  carbonace¬ 
ous  admixture,  when  corrosive  sublimate,  if  present, 
will  rise  and  line  the  interior  surface  with  a  shining 
white  crust.  This  crust  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  and  assayed  by  the  following  tests ; 
1st,  lime  water  w  ill  produce,  if  the  suspected  solution 
contains  this  salt,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange  yellow 
colour.  2nd,  a  single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
sub-carbonate  of  potass  will  at  first  produce  a  white 
precipitate,  but  on  a  still  farther  addition  of  the  test, 
an  orange  coloured  sediment  will  be  formed.  3rd, 
sulphuretted  water  will  throw  down  a  dark  coloured 
precipitate,  which  when  dried  and  strongly  heated 
may  be  volatilized  w  ithout  any  alliaceous  odour.  A 
very  ingenious  application  of  galvanic  electricity  has 
been  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Silvester,  for  the  detection 
of  corrosive  sublimate ,  which  will  exhibit  the  mercury 
in  a  metallic  state.  A  piece  of  zinc  or  iron  wire  about 
three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  resemble  the  greek  letter  n,  the  two 
legs  of  this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  common  gold  wedding  ring  from  each 
ofher,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  after¬ 
wards  be  tied  to  a  ring  of  this  description.  Let  a 
plate  of  glass,  not  less  than  three  inches  square,  he 
laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  on  one  side 
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drop  some  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of 
a  halfpenny.  At  a  little  distance  from  this,  towards 
the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of  the  solution  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  till  the  edges 
of  the  two  liquids  join  together;  and  Jet  the  wire  and 
ring,  prepared  as  above,  be  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold  ring  is  in 
contact  with  the  suspected  liquid.  If  the  minutest 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  present,  the  ring 
in  a  few  minutes  will  be  covered  with  mercury  on 
the  part  which  touched  the  fluid. 

Brugnatelli*  has  proposed  the  following  method  of 
detecting  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic  —  Take  a 
quantity  of  fresh  wheat  starch,  mix  with  water,  and 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to  give  the  liquid 
a  blue  colour  ;  if  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  be 
added  to  this  liquor,  the  colour  is  alike  destroyed  and 
it  becomes  reddish,  but  if  the  change  has  been  effected 
by  the  latter  substance,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  restore  the  blue  colour,  but  if  by  the  former  it  is 
not  recoverable  by  such  means. 

HYDRARGYRI  SUB-MURIAS.  L. 

Sub-j\i URI as  Hydrargyri  Mitis.  E. 

Sub- mur i as  Hydrargyri  sublimatum.  D. 

vulgo.  Calomel. 

This  preparation  has  been  known  in  pharmacy  for 
upw  ards  of  two  centuries,  under  a  variety  of  fanciful 
names,  such  as  j Draco  mitigatus  ;  Aquila  alba;  Aquila 
mid  gala;  Manna  metallorum;  Panchymagogum  mine- 
rale;  Punch umagogus  quercetanus ;  Sublimatum  dulcc; 


*  Ann:  dc  C/iimic  ei  Phys:  iv.  334. 
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Merciirius  dulcis  subllmatus ;  Calomelas ;  and  jet  there 
is  not  a  name  in  this  list  that  is  so  objectionable  as 
the  one  at  present  adopted  by  our  colleges :  for 
whether  we  adhere  to  the  theory  of  muriatic  acid 
being  the  simple  body,  or  accede  to  the  new  views  of 
chlorine ,  the  name  is  equally  inappropriate ;  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxjd 
of  mercury,  it  is  not  a  s&£-muriate,  but  as  much  a 
muriate  as  the  corrosive  sublimate ;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  depending  upon  the  degree  of  oxidizement  of 
the  mercury,  which  is  at  a  minimum  in  calomel,  and 
at  a  maximum  in  sublimate.  According  to  the  new 
views  respecting  chlorine,  calomel  must  consist  of 
one  proportional  of  chlorine  with  one  proportional 
of  metal,  and  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  mercury. 
(u  Proto- chloruretum  Hydrargyri.  Codex  Med, 
Paris.) 

Qualities.  Form.  A  semi-transparent  mass,  con¬ 
sisting  of  short  prismatic  crystals ;  *  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  of  an  ivory  colour,  which  deepens  by  exposure 
to  light.  Solubility.  It  is  considered  as  being 
insoluble,  since  according  to  Rouelle,  one  part  re- 
quii  'es  1152  of  water,  at  212°  for  its  solution.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  lime  water  de¬ 
compose  it  and  turn  it  black,  in  consequence  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  black  oxyd  of  the  metal ;  it  is  also 
decomposed  by  soaps,  sulphurets  of  potass  and  antimony ; 
and  by  iron ,  lead ,  and  copper;  hence  it  is  improper 
to  employ  any  metallic  mortar  for  dispensing  medicines 
which  contain  it.  There  seems  to  be  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  preparation  may  undergo  decom¬ 
position  in  transitu ,  and  that  therefore  some  substances 

*  Mr.  William  Phillips  has  just  favoured  me  with  a  model  of  this 
prystal  cut  in  wood  ;  it  is  a  rectangular  prism  whose  solid  angles  are 
deeply  replaced  by  planes. 
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may  be  chemically,  and  yet  not  be  medicinally  in  com¬ 
patible  with  it.  If  calomel  be  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  in  distilled  water  to  which  alcoholized  potass 
has  been  added,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  a  mu¬ 
riate  cf  potass  and  black  cxyd  of  mercury  being  the 
new  ,  products.*  Medical  Uses.  This  mercurial 
preparation  is  more  extensively  and  more  usefully 
employed  than  almost  any  other  article  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  capable  of  curing 
syphilis  in  every  form,  provided  it  does  not  run  off  by 
the  bowels  ;  and  in  obstructions  and  hepatic  affections, 
it  is  in  well-regulated  doses  a  most  valuable  remedy; 
in  combination,  it  probably  merits  the  appellation  of 
Dirigens ,  more  decidedly  than  any  other  remedy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  when  combined  with 
certain  diuretics,  it  is  diuretic,  ( Form.  31,  32,)  and 

*  Many  of  the  nostrums  advertised  for  the  cure  of  worms,  contain 
Calomel  as  their  principal  ingredient,  combined  with  scammony ,  jalafa 
gamboge,  or  some  other  purgative;  they  are  uncertain  and  dangerous 
medicines;  the  method  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  form  of  lozenges 
(■worm  cakes,)  is  also  attended  with  inconvenience,  for  the  sugar  and  the 
gum  generating  an  acid,  by  being  kept  in  damp  places,  may  consider¬ 
ably  increase  the  acrimony  of  the  mercury;  besides  which,  the  calomel 
is  frequently  diffused  very  unequally  through  the  mass,  one  lozenge 
may  therefore  contain  a  poisonous  dose,  whilst  Others  may  scarcely 
possess  any  active  matter. 

Chino’s  Worm  Lozenges.  These  consist  of  yellow  and  brown 
lozenges,  the  former  are  taken  in  the  evening,  the  latter  the  succeeding 

morning. 

The  Y  e  llow  Lozenges.  Saffron  §  ss,  of  water  oj,  boil,  and  strain ; 
add  of  White  Panacea  of  Mercury  (Calomel  washed  in  spirit  of  wine)  lbj, 
white  sugar,  28  lb,  mucilage  of  Tragacanth  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  mass,  which  roll  out  of  an  exact  thickness,  so  that  each 
lozenge  may  contain  one  grain  of  panacea. 

The  Brown  Lozenges.  Panacea  §vij,  resin  of  jalap  lb  iijss,  white 
sugar  lb  ix,  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s,  each  lozenge  should  contain  gr.  £ 
of  panacea. 

Story’s  Worm  C/vkes,  Calomel  and  jalap  made  into  cakes  and 
coloured  by  cinnabar. 
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in  diaphoretic  arrangements,  it  is  diaphoretic :  it 
moreover  imparts  force  to  many  of  the  mild,  and  mo¬ 
derates  the  severity  of  drastic  medicines  :  whenever 
we  wish  a  strong  and  permanent  impression  to  be 
made  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and  through  it  on  the 
neighbouring  viscera  or  the  system  generally,  Calo¬ 
mel  by  universal  consent  is  adopted  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  In  larger  doses  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
purgatives  which  we  possess,  especially  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  cathartics ;  it  appears  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  eligible  in  the  diseases  of  children;  and  it  is 
singular  that  infants  can  generally  bear  larger  doses 
of  it  than  adults.  Dose,  as  an  alterative,  from  gr.  j 
to  ij,  night  and  morning;  as  a  purgative  from  gr.  iv 
to  grs.  x,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  grs  xv,  or  9j. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  That  of  pill;  its  insolubility 
and  specific  gravity  render  any  other  form  ineligible. 
Officinal  Prep.  Pil.  Hydrargyri  sub-muriatis.  L. 
Impurities.  Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected 
by  precipitation  being  produced,  by  the  carbonate 
of  potass,  in  a  solution  made  by  boiling  the  suspected 
sample  with  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
in  distilled  water  ;  calomel  ought  also,  when  rubbed 
with  pure  ammonia,  to  become  intensely  black,  and 
not  to  exhibit  any  trace  of  an  orange  hue. 

Howard’s  or  Jewel’s  Hydro-sublimate.  Instead 
of  subliming  so  as  to  obtain  the  calomel  in  a  concrete 
state,  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  salt 
in  the  act  of  sublimation  is  exposed  to  aqueous  va¬ 
pour,  and  received  in  water.  Being  in  a  state  of 
very  minute  division,  it  is  lighter  than  common  calo¬ 
mel  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  and  it  cannot 
contain  any  corrosive  sublimate.  The  French  in  their 
late  codex  have  introduced  a  similar  formula,  under 
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the  title  of  u  Murias  Mercurii  dulcis  mediante  aqua 
subtilissime  divisus,  juxta  Methodum  Josice  Jewel." 

SUB-MUR  l  AS  HyDRAROYR  I  Fr  ^CIPITATUS.  E.D. 
This  is  produced  by  precipitating- a  nitrate  of  mercury 
by  muriate  of  soda  ;  the  preparation  will  generally 
contain  a  small  portion  of  suh-nitrate ,  and  it  is  on 
that  account  more  liable  to  run  off  by  the  bowels  in 
small  doses :  in  other  respects  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  procured  by  sublimation. 

HYDRA RGYRI  SULPHURETUM  RUBRUM.  L. 

Sulphuretum  Hydrargyri  rubhum.  D.  Olim, 
ffydrargyrus  Sulphuretus  ruber.  P.L.  1817 — Cinna- 
baris  factitia ,  1745. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  red  crystalline  cake,  inodo¬ 
rous,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  although  these  last  bodies  decompose 
it  when  melted  with  it ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by 
mtro-muriatic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  metal,  and 
disengages  the  sulphur.  Chemical  Composition. 
It  is  a  bi-sulphuret  of  Mercury ,  i.  e.  it  consists  of  two 
proportionals  of  sulphur  and  one  of  mercury.  Uses. 
It  is  now  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  mercurial 
fumigation,  which  is  done  by  inhaling  the  fumes, 
produced  by  throwing  33s  of  it  on  red  hot  iron ;  the 
effect  which  it  generally  produces  is  violent  salivation  ; 
this  however  does  not  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
substance  as  a  sulphuret ,  but  upon  its  decomposition, 
and  the  volatilization  of  the  metallic  mercury  with 
sulphureous  vapour.  Mr.  Pearson  observes  that  it 
is  useful  in  those  cases  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  nose,  where  it  is  an  object  to  put 
a  sudden  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  that 
faercury  must  at  the  same  time  be  introduced  into 
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the  constitution,  by  inunction,  just  as  much  as  if  no 
fumigations  had  been  made  use  of.  Adulterations. 
Red  Lead *  may  be  discovered  by  digesting  it  in  ace¬ 
tic  acid,  and  by  adding  sulpliuret  of  ammonia,  which 
will  produce  a  black  precipitate ;  Dragon's  Blood ,  by 
its  giving  a  colour  to  alcohol  when  digested  with  it ; 
Chalk ,  by  its  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
It  is  known  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  Vermillion. 

HYDRAKGYRI  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM. 
L.E.  Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure.  P.L.  1787.  Olim. 
Eihiops  Mineral. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  very  black,  impalpable,  in¬ 
sipid,  and  inodorous  powder.  Chemical  Compose 
t  ion .  It  is  a  Sulpliuret  of  Mercury ,  i.  e.  it  consists 
of  one  proportional  of  sulphur,  and  one  proportional 
of  mercury;  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
is  converted  into  a  bi-sulphuret.  Solubility.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  potass,  from 
which  the  acids  precipitate  it,  unchanged  ;  it  is  inso¬ 
luble  in  nitric  acid.  Med:  Uses.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  alterative,  and  has  been  given  for  such  a  purpose, 
in  doses  from  gr.  v.  to  3SS,  but  its  medicinal  virtues 
are  very  questionable.  Adulterations.  Is  is  fre¬ 
quently  imperfect,  globules  of  mercury  being  still 
discoverable  in  it  by  a  magnifying  glass,  or  by  its 
communicating  a  whiteness  to  a  portion  of  gold  upon 
which  it  is  rubbed  ;  ivory  black  may  be  discovered  by 
the  residue  after  throwing  a  suspected  sample  on  a 

*  The  anatomist  employs  it  for  giving  colour  to  his  injections,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  quite  free  from 
i red  lead,  or  his  prepartions  will  in  a  short  time  lose  their  splendour,  and 
ultimately  become  black.  This  has  unfortuuately  happened  with  some 
of  the  preparations  which  Dr.  Baillie  has  lately  presented  to  the  College 
of  Physicians.  •  , 
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V6(l  hot  iron ;  it  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  crude  antimony. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

(H  yoscyamus  Niger)  Henbane. 

Qualities.  T his  plant,  when  recent,  has  a  strong, 
fetid,  and  narcotic  odour;  properties  which  are  nearly 
lost  by  exsiccation.  Chemical  Composition.  Re¬ 
sin,  mucilage,  extractive  matter,  gallic  acid,  and  some 
salts;  an  alkaline  element  ( Hyoscyama )  is  said  to 
constitute  its  active  principle.  Solubility.  Water 
feebly  extracts  its  narcotic  powers,  and  decoction  des¬ 
troys  them  ;  diluted  alcohol  is  its  best  menstruum. 
Incompatibles.  Precipitates  are  produced  by  acetate 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  vege¬ 
table  acids  weaken  its  narcotic  powers.  The  extract 
or  inspissated  juice  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can 
be  exhibited ;  see  also  the  Tincture ;  its  leaves  form 
an  anodyne  cataplasm,  and  the  smoke  from  its  seeds, 
when  applied  by  a  funnel  to  a  carious  tooth,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  severe  fits  of  odontalgia.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  also  poisonous.*  In  Ur.  Molyneux’s  appendix 
to  Threlkela’s  “  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hiberni'ca- 
rum,”  are  related  several  cases  of  its  effects  on  per¬ 
sons  who  had  eaten  them  instead  of  SJdrrets .  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep  :  Extract:  Hyoscyam:  Tinct :  Ilyos- 
cyam  :  L.  E.  D. 

JCHTHYQCQLLA.  /  Acipenser  Huso  8?  Ruthenus.\ 

\  The  great  8?  small  Sturgeon.) 

Isinglass.  Fish  Glue. 

The  following  kinds,  imported  from  St.  Petersburg, 

*  Anodyne  Necklaces.  The  roots  of  Hyoscyamus  are  commonly 
Strung  in  the  form  of  beads,  and  sold  under  this  name,  to  tie  round 
the  necks  of  children,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  their  teeth,  and  allay 
the  irritation  of  teething.  The  application  of  medicated  necklaces  is  a 
Yerv  ancient  superstition. 
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pre  found  in  the  market.  Short  Staple  ;  Long  Staple  , 
Book\  and  Leaf,  Picking  the  Staple ,  as  it  is  called 
is  a  peculiar  art  practised  by  persons  in  this  town, 
who  gain  a  very  good  livelihood  by  it ;  they  engage 
to  return  the  same  weight  of  isinglass  in  shreds,  as 
they  receive  in  Staple ;  this  in  itself  secures  very 
fair  profit,  for  by  damping  the  isinglass  in  order  to 
pick  it,  it  gains  considerable  weight ;  these  persons 
moreover  are  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  it  with 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  the  dried  skin  of  soles;  such 
frauds  however  are  easily  detected  by  its  insolubility, 
for  pure  isinglass  will  dissolve  entirely,  and  yield  a 
clear  and  transparent  jelly ;  a  single  grain  will  pror 
duce,  with  an  ounce  of  water,  a  solution  of  conside¬ 
rable  thickness ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies ;  and  although  insoluble  in  alcohol,  yet  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  it  from  its  watery  solutions,  unless 
when  added  in  a  very  considerable  quantity ;  it  is 
coagulated  by  the  infusions  and  decoctions  of  vege¬ 
table  astringents;  carbonate  of  potass  likewise  throws 
dow  n  a  precipitate.  100  parts  of  good  isinglass  con¬ 
sist  of  98  of  gelatine,  and  2  of  the  phosphates  of  soda 
and  lime.  Its  solutions  soon  putrefy.  Uses.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  except  as  a  nutrient ;  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  fining  wines  and  turbid  liquors,  is  well  known, 
and  its  mode  of  operation  is  equally  obvious,  for  by 
forming  a  skin,  or  fine  network,  which  gradually  pre¬ 
cipitates,  it  acts  just  like  a  filtre,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  this  case  the  filtre  passes  through  the  liquor, 
instead  of  the  liquor  through  the  filtre, 

INF  USA.  L.E.D.  Infusions. 

These  are  watery  solutions  of  vegetable  matter, 
Obtained  by  maceration,  either  in  cold  or  hot  water 
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without  the  assistance  of  ebullition.  In  selecting 
and  conducting  the  operation,  the  following  general 
rules  should  be  observed, 

I.  Infusion  should  always  he  preferred  to  decoction , 
where  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  reside  in  volatile  oil ,  or  in  principles  which 
are  easily  soluble ;  whereas ,  if  they  depend  upon 
resino-mucilaginous  particles ,  decoction  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  operation. 

II.  The  temperature  employed  must  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  an  infusion 
made  in  the  cold ,  is  in  general  more  grateful ,  but 
less  active ,  than  one  made  with  heat . 

III.  The  duration  of  the  process  must  likewise  be 

regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  substances ,  or  the 
intention  of  the  prescriber ,  for  the  infusion  will 
differ  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  water 
has  been  digested  on  the  materials  ;  thus ,  the  aroma 
of  the  plant  is  first  taken  up ,  then ,  in  succession , 
the  colouring ,  astringent ,  gummy  parts . 

Infusions  are  liable  to  undergo  decompositions  by 
being  kept,  and  therefore,  like  decoctions,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  extemporaneous  preparations.  Unless 
the  dose  of  them  be  otherwise  stated,  it  is  generally 
from  f§j  to  fjij, 

I.  Simple  Infusions. 

Infusum  Anthemidis.  L.  E.  It  is  a  good 
stomachic;  and  when  exhibited  warm,  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  assist  the  operation  of  emetics  :  the  cold  infu¬ 
sion,  i.  e.  made  with  cold  water,  is  more  grateful.  In¬ 
compatibles.  All  soluble  preparations  of  iron ;  nitrate 
of  silver ;  oxy -muriate  of  mercury;  acetate ,  and  sub- 
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acetate  of  lead;  solutions  of  isinglass  ;  infusion  of  yel¬ 
low  cinchona  hark. 

Infusum  Calumbje.  L. E.  See  Calumbae  Radix. 
This  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of  other 
bitters;  in  twenty-four  hours  a  copious  precipitation 
takes  place  in  it ;  and  in  two  days  it  becomes  ropy, 
and  even  musty. 

Infusum  Caryophyllorum.  L.  fgj  of  this  in¬ 
fusion  holds  in  solution  the  active  matter  of  grs.  vj  of 
cloves.  Incompatibles.  Precipitates  are  produced  by 
sulphate  of  iron;  sulphate  of  zinc;  acetate  of  lead; 
nitrate  of  silver;  tartarized  antimony ;  lime  water , 
and  yellow  cinchona. 

In  fusum  Cascarillje.  L.  It  is  incompatible 
with  the  substances  mentioned  under  Inf  us :  Caryo - 

phyll : 

Infusum  Cinchonas.  L.E.D.  We  obtain  in  this 
preparation  a  feeble  solution  of  the  active  consti¬ 
tuents  of  bark,  which  will  agree  with  many  stomachs 
that  are  rebellious  to  the  stronger  preparations. 

Infusum  Cusparijs.  L.  This  is  a  judicious  form 
of  the  bark,  possessing  its  stimulant  and  tonic  pro¬ 
perties. 

Infusum  Digitalis.  L.E.  This  is  the  best  form 
in  which  we  can  administer  the  fox-glove ,  where  our 
wish  is  to  obtain  its  diuretic  effects  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Dose ,  f §ss  to  f § j  twice  a  day,  see  Digitalis. 
Incompatibles.  We  shall  counteract  its  effects  by 
endeavouring  to  obviate  its  nauseating  tendency  by 
brandy  and  water ,  &c.  Precipitates  are  produced  by 
sulphate  of  iron ,  and  the  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona , 
&c. 

Infusum  Lini.  L.  E.  A  cheap  and  useful  demul¬ 
cent  ;  alcohol  and  preparations  of  lead,  are  of  course 
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incompatible  with  it  ;  the  tinctura  ferri  muriatls  pro¬ 
duces  a  flocculent  precipitate, 

InfusuM  Quassia.  L.  E.  The  proportion  of 
Quassia  directed  for  half  a  pint  of  water,  is  that  of 
9j  by  the  London,  and  gss  by  the  Edinburgh  College; 
the  former  is  much  too  small,  for  in  order  to  obtain 
u  saturated  infusion,  gij  are  required  for  that  quantity 
of  water.  Incompatibles.  The  salts  of  iron  produce 
no  change  in  it ;  nor  is  it  affected  by  any  of  those 
substances  with  which  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact, 
in  a  medical  prescription.  It  is  highly  useful  in 
debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  hi 
irregular  and  atonic  gout.  To  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  stomachic  infusions,  it  is  usual  to  add  at  the 
time  of  prescribing  them  a  small  quantity  of  aromatic 
tincture  or  spirit. 

Infusum  Hunt.  L.E.  The  Edinburgh  infusion  is 
Stronger  than  that  of  London,  and  is  rendered  more 
grateful  by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  cinnamon ;  these 
infusions,  however,  when  given  without  any  adju - 
•cants ,  produce  but  a  feeble  effect.  This  is  obvious, 
since  9j  of  rhubarb  in  substance,  is  at  least  equivalent 
to  giss  in  infusion.  Incompatibles.  The  stronger  acids  ; 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc;  nitrate  of  silver ;  tar - 
tarhed  antimony ;  acetate  of  lead;  oxy -muriate  of 
mercury ,  and  the  infusions  of  cusparia ,  cinchona ,  cate- 
■chu ,  galls ,  and  of  some  other  astringent  vegetables; 
the  alkalies  deepen  the  colour,  but  produce  no  decom¬ 
position. 

Infusum  Ssnnvb.  L.E.D.  A  pint  of  water  will 
take  up  the  active  matter  of  §  j  of  senna,  but  nothing 
beyond  that  proportion  ;  hence,  there  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  in  the  London  process.  The  quantity  of 
infusion  directed  to  be  made  at  one  time,  is  also 
injudicious,  since  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  for 
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only  a  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
affinity  of  its  extractive  matter  for  oxygen,  a  yellow 
precipitate  takes  place,  and  the  infusion  loses  its  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  and  excites  tormina  in  the  bowels  ; 
in  preparing  it  therefore,  we  see  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  process  in  covered  vessels,  and  of  making 
only  such  a  portion  as  may  be  required  for  immediate 
rise  y  indeed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the 
extractive  will  to  a  certain  extent  become  oxidized, 
and  the  infusion  have  a  tendency  to  gripe.  Dr.  Cullen 
used  to  say  that  Senna  was  one  of  the  best  purga¬ 
tives,  if  it  could  only  be  divested  ofits  griping  quality  ; 
this  however  he  was  unable  to  obviate,  because 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  cause,  and  therefore  conjoined 
it  with  various  aromatics,  instead  of  those  salts  * 
which  might  be  capable  of  increasing  the  solubility  of 
its  oxidized  extractive.  Soluble  tartar  and  alkaline 
salts  are  its  most  useful  adjuncts  ;  it  is  however  rarely 
prescribed  in  practice  without  the  addition  of  other 
cathartics.  (Form:  9,  14,  15,  27).  Sydenham’s  fa¬ 
vourite  u  polio  cathartica  lenitiva .”  consisted  of  an 
infusion  of  tamarinds,  senna  leaves,  and  rhubarb,  with 
the  addition  of  manna  and  syrup  of  roses.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  tamarinds  renders  the  infusion  more  grate¬ 
ful  but  less  active ;  when  made  with  bohea  tea ,  it  is 
in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  its  nauseous  taste ;  a 
decoction  of  guaiacum  increases  its  powers,  and  is 
said  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  milder.  Bitters 
also  very  considerably  exalt  its  efficacy,  see  Part  I . 
p.  113.  A  pint  of  the  infusion  with  a  dram  of  jalap 
forms  an  excellent  combination  for  a  purgative  enema. 

*  Selway’s  Prepared  Essence  of  Senna.  This  is  a  concentrated 
infusion  of  Senna,  in  combination  with  an  alkali.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  domestic  use.  It  is  sold  at  Selway’s,  New  Cavendish-street, 
Portland-place,  or  at  Johnson’s,  1  47  Oxford-street. 
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Jjicompatiblcs.  The  infusion  is  disturbed  by  strong 
amds;  lime  water;  nitrate  of  silver ;  oxy-muriate  of 
mercury  ;  acetate  of  lead ;  iartarized  antimony  ;  and 
by  an  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona. 

Infusum  SiMARouBiE.  L.  This  infusion  is  in¬ 
odorous,  of  a  clear  straw  colour,  with  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.  It  presents  the  best  inode  of  exhibiting  Sima - 
rouha  bark.  Dose,  fgij,  beyond  this  it  will  prove 
emetic.  Incompatible s.  Alkaline  carbonates  and  lime 
Water  render  it  milky ;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
following  substances  ;  infusions  of  catechu  ;  galls,  and 
yellow  cinchona  ;  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  ;  nitrate  of 
silver ,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Infusum  T abaci.  L.  It  is  never  used  but  as  an 
enema,  in  incarcerated  hernia,  and  in  ileus. 

2.  Compound  Infusions. 

Infusum  Armora.ci^;  Compositum.  L.  In  this 
preparation  the  stimulant  property  of  the  horse-radish 
is  materially  aided  by  the  mustard  ;  pure  alkalies,  but 
not  their  carbonates,  may  form  extemporaneous  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum.  L.  A  grate¬ 
ful  stomachic,  having  the  agreeable  compound  taste 
of  its  several  ingredients ;  it  has  the  merit  of  sitting 
easily  on  the  stomach. 

Infusum  Catechu  Compositum.  L.E.  This  in¬ 
fusion  is  a  powerful  astringent,  rendered  grateful  by 
the  addition  of  cinnamon  ;  it  will  keep  for  several 
months,  provided  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  be  not  followed  in  adding  the  syrup.  In 
prescribing  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  tannin.  See  Catechu. 

Infusum  Gentians  Composttum.  L.  An  elegant 
Ionic  and  stomachic  infusion.  It  affords  a  good  ex- 
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ample  of  the  virtues  of  a  natural  substance  being  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  additions  of  art,  as  discussed  at  p.  100 ; 
for  the  bitterness  of  the  gentian  is  here  subdued  by 
the  aromatic  quality  of  the  lemon  and  orange  peel. 
Incompatible  s.  Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious 
precipitate  from  the  infusion,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
strikes  a  brown  colour,  but  no  precipitate  takes  plac6 
for  several  hours. 

Infusum  Roijte.  L.E.D.  This  is  an  infusion  of 
the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  rendered  astringent  and 
refrigerant**  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Incompatible s.  All  those  bodies  which  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  •  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
teinc  do  not  immediately  alter  the  infusion,  but  they 
slowly  decompose  it,  producing  precipitates  of  a  dark 
colour.  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  has  lately  detected 
iron  in  the  petals ;  may  not  the  presence  of  this  metal 
enhance  the  tonic  powers  of  the  infusion  ?  It  affords 
a  most  elegant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  cathartic 
salts.  (Form.  8.) 

IPECACUANHA  RADIX.  L.  E.  D. 

(Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.)  Ipecacuanha . 
t  * 

Oualxties.  This  root,  when  powdered,  has  a 

faint  disagreeable  odour ,  and  a  bitter  sub-acrid  taste. 
Chemical  Composition.  The  late  researches  of 
M.  Majendie  and  Pelletier  have  detected  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  new  vegetable  proximate  principle  in  this 
root,  to  which  ipecacuan  is  indebted  for  its  emetic 
properties;  they  have,  accordingly,  denominated  it 
Emeiin.t  When  pure,  it  assumes  the  form  of  trans- 

*  Madden’s* Vegetable  Essence.  Is  little  else  than  the  Infusum 

t  A  Formula  for  its  preparation  is  introduced  in  the  new  Codex  of 
Paris,  being  the  one  used  by  M.  Pelletier;  it  is  as  follows.  Let  §  i  of  the 
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parent  brownish  red  scales,  which  are  nearly  inodor¬ 
ous,  but  have  a  slightly  bitter  acrid  but  not  nauseous 
taste.  Emetin  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  in  every 
proportion,  without  undergoing  the  least  change; 
and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  deliquesces ;  it  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether ;  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it,  but  at  the  same  time  decomposes  it  ; 


dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it ;  muriatic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  dissolve  it,  without  altering 
its  nature;  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  with  great  facility  ; 
corrosive  sublimate  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions, 
but  tartarized  antimony  has  no  ellect  upon  them ; 
gallic  acid ,  the  inf  usion  of  galls ,  and  acetate  of  lead , 
precipitate  it.  Half  a  grain  exciles  violent  vomiting, 
followed  by  sleep,  and  the  patient  awakes  in  perfect 
health!  It  exerts  also  a  specific  action  on  the  lungs 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  when 
taken  in  an  overdose,  its  action  can  he  instantly 
paralysed  by  a  decoction  of  galls.  Emetin  appears  to 
exist  in  Ipecacuanha,  combined  in  the  following 
manner,  emetine  16,  oils  2,  wax  6,  gum  10,  starch  40, 
woody  fibre  20.  Solubility.  Alcohol  takes  up 
four  parts  in  twenty  of  Ipecacuan  ;  proof  spirit,  six 
and  a  half;  and  boiling  water  rather  more  than  eight 


powder  of  Tpecacuan  be  macerated  in  5  ij  of  Ether  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
some  hours,  in  a  distilling  apparatus;  let  the  portion  which  remains 
be  triturated  and  boiled  with  §  iv  of  alcohol,  it  having  been  previously 
macerated  in  it;  filter,  and  let  the  remainder  be  treated  with  fresh 
portions  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  taken  up  from  the  root  ; 
mix  these  alcoholic  solutions  and  evaporate  to  dryness;  let  this  alcoholic 
extract  he  macerated  in  cold  distilled  water,  in  order  that  every  thing 
soluble  in  that  menstruum  may  be  dissolved;  filter,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness;  this  extract  is  Emetine.  In  this  state  however  it  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  gallic  acid ,  but  which  is  too  inconsiderable  to  cuect  ks 
medicinal  qualities. 
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parts;  one  pint  of  good  sherry  wine  will  dissolve 
about  100  grains ;  the  alcoholic  is  more  emetic  than 
the  aqueous  solution ;  decoction  destroys  the  emetic 
property  of  the  root.  Incompatible  Substances. 
All  vegetable  astringents,  as  infusion  of  galls ,  &c. 
vegetable  acids ,  especially  the  acetic ,  weaken  its  power ; 
Dr.  Irvine  found  that  grs.  xxx,  administered  in  f  Jij 
of  vinegar  produced  only  some  loose  stools.  Forms 
of  Exhibition  :  the  form  of  powder  is  most  energetic, 
although  the  vinous  solution  is  both  active  and  con¬ 
venient.  Dose.  The  medicinal  operation  of  this 
substance  varies  with  its  dose,  thus  grs.  x  to  35s  act 
as  an  emetic;  grs.  i  to  ij,  as  an  expectorant,  and 
in  still  smaller  doses  it  proves  stomachic  and  diapho¬ 
retic;  by  combination  with  opium,  this  latter  quality 
becomes  more  pow  erful.  The  primary  effect  of  this 
medicine  is  that  of  stimulating  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  its  secondary  owes  depend  on 
the  numerous  sympathies  of  other  parts  with  the 
organs  of  digestion.  The  action  of  this  remedy  upon 
the  pulmonary  organs  is  extremely  interesting,  it 
would  seem  that  in  certain  conditions  of  these  organs, 
attended  with  a  dry,  hard  cough,  it  promotes  expec¬ 
toration,  while  in  affections  attended  with  an  inor^ 
dinate  secretion  of  mucus,  it  as  certainly  represses  it, 
and  acts  the  part  of  an  astringent.  Officinal  Prep. 
Pulvis  Ipccacuanhee  comp .  L.  E.  D.  Vinum  Ipecac, 
L.  E.  D.  The  powder  is  liable  to  become  inert,  by 
exposure  to  air  and  light.  The  root  is  refractory, 
and  is  reduced  to  powder  with  difficulty,  unless  a  few 
drops  of  oil,  or  an  almond  or  two,  be  previously 
added.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  effluvia  of  this 
root  occasion  in  some  persons  the  most  distressing 
sensations  of  suffocation.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
lady,  who  is  constantly  seized  with  a  violent  dyspnaea. 
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whenever  the  powder  of  Ipecacuan  is  brought  into 
her  presence.  Adulterations.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Ipecacuan  to  be  found  in  the  market, 
which  it  is  important  to  distinguish;  viz :  1,  The  brown 
variety ,  which  is  the  best,  containing  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  emetin  ;  2,  the  grey  variety ,  with  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  emetin  ;  3,  the  white  variety  with  only  five  of 
emetin.  The  two  former  varieties  are  those  usually 
met  with,  being  imported  into  this  country  in  bales 
from  Rio  Janeiro;  the  brown  is  distinguished  from 
the  grey,  in  being  more  wrinkled ;  the  white  variety 
has  no  wrinkles  whatever. 

JALAP  AE  RADIX.  L.  E.  D.  (Convolvulus  Jalapa.) 

Jalap. 

Qualities.  This  root  is  pulverulent ;  Odour , 
peculiar;  Taste ,  sweetish  and  slightly  pungent.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Resin,  gum,  extractive,  fecula, 
and  some  salts.  The  combination  of  the  three  first 
principles  appears  requisite  for  the  production  of  its 
full  cathartic  effect.  Solubility.  Proof  spirit  Is 
its  appropriate  menstruum.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
That  of  powder  is  the  most  eligible,  especially  when 
combined  with  some  other  powdered  substance;  pul¬ 
verization  increases  its  activity,  see  Pulveres.  Dose, 
gr.  x  to  3ss.  It  seems  to  act  principally  on  the  colon. 
O  fficinal  Preparations.  Pulv.  Jalap,  comp.  E. 
Extract.  Jalap  L.  E.  D.  Tinct.  Jalap.  L.  E.  D.  Tinct . 
Sennce  comp.  ( b )  E.  Adulterations.  Briony  root 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  that  of  jalap,  but  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  its  paler  colour  and  less  com¬ 
pact  texture ;  and  by  not  easily  burning  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  When  the  teredo  has  attacked  it,  it  should 
be  rejected. 
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JUNIPER!  BACCjE  ET  CACUMINA,  L.  E.  D. 

(Juniperus  Communis.) 

Juniper  Berries  and  Tops . 

The  principal  constituents  of  these  berries  are 
mucilage,  sugar,  and  volatile  oil;  in  the  latter  of 
which  their  diuretic  virtues  reside.  Forms  of  Ex¬ 
hibition.  That  of  an  infusion,  made  with  §ij  of 
the  berries,  to  oj  of  hot  water.  Unless  pains  however 
are  taken  by  strong  contusion  to  bruise  and  break 
the  seeds,  the  preparation  will  contain  but  little  of 
the  juniper  flavour.  The  bruised  berries  may  be 
also  triturated  with  sugar  or  some  neutral  salt,  and  be 
thus  exhibited  in  substance.  Dose  to  [)ij.  Offici¬ 
nal  Prep.  Qlemn.  Jump.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit.  Junip. 
co.  L.  E.  D.  The  taste  and  diuretic  properties  of 
Hollands  depend  upon  this  oil;  English  gin  is  fla¬ 
voured  by  oil  of  turpentine. 

KINO.  L.  E.  D.  Kino. 

(Arboris  nondum  descriptm.  Gummi  Resina.  L. 

Eucalypti  Resinifcri.  Succus  Conerelus.  E.  Butea 

Frondosa.  D.) 

There  is  very  considerable  obscurity  with  regard 
both  to  the  botanical  history. and  chemical  constitution 
of  this  substance  ;  three  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in 
the  shops,  viz.  1,  African  Kino ,  which  bears  the 
highest  price,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
production,  slender  twigs  being  often  intermixed  in 
its  substance  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  has 
a  bitterish  astringent  taste.  2.  Botany/  Ba ij  Kino , 
has  also  the  aspect  of  a  natural  production,  it  is  in 
more  solid  masses  than  the  former  species,  is  less 
brittle  (for  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
resin )  and  with  its'  ^stringency,  has  a  disagreeable 
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sweetish  taste.  3.  Jamaica  Kino ,  this  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
dry  extract,  is  in  small  fragments,  of  a  colour  more 
nearly  approaching'  to  black  than  others,  and  has  an 
astringent  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  variety  mentioned,  viz.  the  East  India  or 
Amboyna ,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
African  variety.  Chemical  Composition.  In  all 
the  varieties  the  predominant  principles  are  tannin 
and  extractive.  Solubility.  The  best  menstruum: 
is  diluted  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances ,  vid. 
Gallce.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Either  in  substance 
or  in  the  form  of  watery  infusion,  or  in  that  of  tincture* 
Dose,  grs.  x  to  3SS.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinct - 
Kino .  L.  E.  D.  Elect.  Catechu ,  E.  D.  Pulvis  Sul - 
phatis  Alum.  co.  E. 

LIMOjNES.  L.  E.  D.  ^Citrus  Medica.\  Lemons . 

\  Baccce.  J 

Succus — The  Juice  consists  of  Citric  acid ,  muci¬ 
lage,  extractive  matter,  and  small  portions  of  sugar 
and  water.  It  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  by  covering  its  surface  with  fixed  oil. 

Cortex  —  The  Rind  or  Peel  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts  ;  the  exterior,  which  contains  glands, 
filled  with  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  upon  which  all  its 
properties  depend,  and  the  interior  coat ,  which  is 
tasteless  and  indigestible.  The  flavour  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  rubbing  lump  sugar  upon  it,  which  will 
imbibe  the  oil,  and  if  it  be  then  dried  by  a  very 
gentle  heat,  may  be  preserved  unimpaired  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  will  be  preferable  to  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  distillation,  for  the  fire  generally 
imparts  an  unpleasant  or  empyreumatic  flavour.* 

*  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons.  See  Potasses  Supcr-tartras . 
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It  has  been  stated  at  page  57,  that  u  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  have  frequently  very  different 
properties.”  The  Lemon  offers  a  good  example  of 
this  fact,  for  its  juice  is  acid ,  its  seeds  bitter ,  and  its 
peel  aromatic. 

LINIMENTA.  L.  E.  D.  Liniments. 

These  are  external  applications,  having  the  con- 
sistence  of  oil  or  balsam.  If  we  [except  the  Liniment 
JEruginis ,  all  the  officinal  linaments  are  decomposed 
by  the  substances  which  are  incompatible  with  soaps. 

Linimentum  AEruginis.  L.  Oxymel  Mruginis. 
P.  L.  1787.  Mel.  JEgyptiacum.  P.  L.  1745.  Unguen - 
turn  JEgypliaeum.  P.  L.  1720.  Diluted  with  water, 
it  has  been  recommended  as  a  gargle  in  venereal 
ulcerations,  but  its  use  is  hazardous ;  it  is  a  detergent 
escharotic  preparation. 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Fortius.  L.  Oleum 
Ammoniatum.  E.  Linimentum  Ammonias.  D.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  liquor  ammonias  one  part ,  olive  oil  two  parts , 
(oil  eight  parts,  E.  D.)  The  alkali  forms  with  the 
oil  a  soap,  which  is  held  dissolved  by  the  wrater  in  the 
liquor  ammonias.  It  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  aud 
penetrating  liniment. 

Linimentum  Ammonia  sub -carbonatis.  L 

• 

Linimentum  Ammonias.  P.  L.  1787.  Linimentum 
volatile.  P.  L.  1745.  The  carbonic  acid  prevents  the 
perfect  formation  of  soap  in  this  liniment ;  unlike  the 
former  one  therefore,  it  deposits  the  soapy  matter, 
on  standing.  It  is  much  less  stimulating  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Linimentum  Calcis.  E.  D.  Oil  and  lime  water, 
equal  parts.  This  is  an  earthy  soap,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  lime  and  oil;  the  soapy  matter  separates 
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*on  standing,  it  should  therefore  be  extemporaneous . 
In  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  where  the  cuticle  has 
been  destroyed,  it  is  an  advantageous  application. 

Linimentum  Camphors.  L.  Oleum  Campho- 
ratum.  E.  D.  Camphor  one,  olive  oil  four  parts.  It 
is  a  simple  solution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  forms 
a  very  useful  embrocation  to  sprains,  bruises,  glandu¬ 
lar  swellings,  and  in  rheumatic  affections. 

Linimentum  Camphors  compositum.  L.  Cam¬ 
phor  two ,  liquor  ammonia  six ,  spirit  of  lavender  sixteen 
parts.  It  is  highly  stimulating. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri.  L.  A  pound  of  this 
liniment  contains  nearly  §iv  of  mercury;  it  affects 
the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  mercurial  ointment,  and 
hence  its  application  requires  caution. 

Li  nimentum  Saponis  compositum.  L.  Hard 
soap ,  iij,  camphor  j,  spirit  of  rosemary  xvj  parts.  It 
is  a  stimulant  and  anodyne  application,  and  in  local 
pains  opium  may  be  advantageously  added  to  it.  It 
is  commonly  used  under  the  name  of  Opodeldoc .* 

Linimentum  Terebinthin^.  This  liniment 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish  of  Newcastle,  as  a 
dressing  to  recent  burns,  which  he  continued  until 
the  eschars  became  loose. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM.  L.  D.  Purging  Flax. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  reside  in  extractive  mat¬ 
ter,  hence  water  extracts,  but  long  decoction  injures 
them.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  strongly  purgative. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  5 ij  of  the  dried  herb  infused 
in  oj  of  boiling  water.  Dose,  fgij. 

*  Steers’s  Opodeldoc.  Castille  soap  3  j.  Rectified  Spirit  f|viij. 
Camphor  §  iiiss  Oil  of  Rosemary  f  3  ss.  Oil  of  Origanum  f  3  j-  Solution 
of  Ammonia  f  3  vj, 

Lynch's  Embrocation.  Olive  oil  impregnated  with  Bergamot,  and 
some  other  essences,  and  coloured  with  Alkanet  root. 
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LINI  USITAT1SSIMI  SEMINA.  L.  E.  D. 

Linseed .  or  Common  Flax  Seed. 

These  seeds  contain  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage., 
and  one  sixth  of  their  weight  of  fixed  oil ;  by  infusion 
in  water,  a  clear  colourless  inodorous  and  nearly 
insipid  mucilage  is  obtained  ;  gss  of  the  unbruised 
seeds  is  sufficient  for  oj  of  water;  the  farina  of  the 
seed  is  well  adapted  for  cataplasms.  Officinal 
Prep.  Infus.  Lini.  L.  Oleum  Lini.  L.  E.  D. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOS1TUS.  L. 

Aqua  Aluminosa  Bateana.  P.  L.  1745. 

This  is  a  compound  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate 
of  zinc.  It  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  successfully 
used  as  a  detergent  lotion  to  old  ulcers;  as  a  colly- 
rium,  or  as  an  injection  in  gleet,  and  fluor  albus  ; 
it  will  also  often  answer  in  removing  chilblains,  and 
in  curing  slight  excoriations. 

LIQUOR  AMMONLE.  L.  Aqua  Ammonia?..  E. 

Aqua  Ammonia;  Caustics.  D. 

Solution  of  Ammonia . 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid; 
specific  gravity,  *960,  or,  fgj  weighs  about  438  grs. 
Odour ,  strong  and  pungent;  Taste ,  extremely  caustic. 
Chemical  Composition.  A  solution  of  aramoni- 
acal  gas  iu  water,  which  varies  considerably  in 
strength  in  the  different  pharmacopoeias.  When  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
leges,  it  contains  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
whereas  the  Dublin  preparation  does  not  contain  more 
than  16.  Solvent  Powers.  It  is  an  active  solvent 
of  many  vegetable  principles,  e.  g.  oils,  resins ,  &e. 
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\Vith  alcohol  it  unites  in  every  proportion  ;  it  assists 
the  oxidizement  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  dissolves 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Med.  Uses.  Stimu¬ 
lant,  rubefacient,  and  antacid.  Forms  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  milk,  or  any  liquid  vehicle  ;  if  in  decoc¬ 
tions,  or  infusions,  they  must  be  previously  cooled, 
for  at  130°  the  ammonia  will  escape  in  the  form  of 
gas.  Dose,  Tf[x  to  xxx.  Officinal  Prep.  Lini- 
mentum  Ammonia? ,  L.  D.  Oleum  Ammon  :  E.  Spir: 
Ammon:  L .  Spir:  Ammon:  comp:  L.  Spir: 
Ammon  :  succinat :  L.  Liniment :  Camphor  :  comp : 
L.  Adulterations.  The  presence  of  other  salts 
in  the  solution  may  be  discovered  by  saturating  a 
portion  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  applying  the  test  for 
sulphuric  acid  ( Barytes )  and  that  for  muriatic  acid, 
( Nitrate  of  Silver.  J  Carbonic  acid  is  detected  by  its 
effervescing  with  acids  ;  it  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
fetor;  its  strength  can  only  be  determined  by  taking 
its  speciiic  gravity.  It  should  be  preserved  in  well 
closed  bottles,  and  their  dimensions  should  be  small, 
for  when  in  large  vessels  it  often  becomes  carbonated 
before  it  is  half  used. 

\ 

LIQUOR  AMMON  I/E  ACETATIS.  L.  Aqua 
Acetatis  Ammonive.  E.  D. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  A  mmonia, 
olirn,  Spirit  of  Min’dererus . 

This  preparation  is  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate 
of  ammonia ,  with  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  dif¬ 
fused  through  it;  it  is  made  by  saturating  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  distilled  vinegar,  for 
which  purpose  it  will  generally  be  found  that  §j  of 
the  alkali  will  saturate  oiss  of  the  vinegar ;  since, 
however,  the  quantity  of  acid  in  distilled  vinegar  is 
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liable  to  a  constant  variation,  the  exact  point  of  neu¬ 
tralization  should  be  ascertained  by  the  alternate 
application  of  litmus  and  turmeric  papers;  for  if  the 
proportions  be  not  accurately  adjusted,  some  of  the 
metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  antimony ,  which  are 
often  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it,  are  decom¬ 
posed,  and  thus  rendered  inefficacious  ;  and  on  this 
account  an  excess  of  alkali  is  to  be  feared  more  than 
that  of  acid.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  extractive  matter  is  rendered 
sensible  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  hence  this  pre¬ 
paration  frequently"  derives  from  the  vinegar,  a  brown 
hue,  which  may  be  removed  by  filtering*  the  solution 
through  a  iittle  well  burnt  charcoal.  It  also  deserves 
notice  that  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  copper,  derived 
from  the  copper  cocks  through  which  the  vinegar  has 
passed,  will  impart  a  brown  tinge,  whilst  in  larger 
quantities  this  metal  yields  a  blue  colour  with  am¬ 
monia.  Incompatible  Substances.  Acids  ;  fixed 
alkalies  ;  alum  ;  lime  water ;  sulphate  of  magnesia  ; 
corrosive  sublimate;  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  zinc ,  copper ,  and  iron.  Acetate  of  lead  pro¬ 
duces  also  a  copious  precipitation,  but  this  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  diffused 
through  the  solution,  which  decomposes  the  salt  and 
forms  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead.  Magnesia  like¬ 
wise,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  decom¬ 
poses  the  solution  and  renders  it  pungent,  from  the 
extrication  of  ammoniacal  gas ;  this  phenomenon 
depends  upon  the  magnesia  forming  a  triple  acetate 
with  one  part  of  the  ammonia,  and  setting  the  remain¬ 
der  at  liberty.  Med.  Uses.  When  assisted  by 
warmth  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  is  an  excellent 
diaphoretic,  and  it  produces  its  effects  without  quick¬ 
ening  the  circulation:  {Form;  53 ,  62,)  by  keeping 
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the  surface  of  the  body  coo],  its  action  is  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  and  it  proves  diuretic,  especially  when 
combined  with  remedies  of  a  similar  tendency.  {Form: 
81.)  Dose,  f5iv  to  x ij . 

LIQUOR  AMMON  I/E  S0B-CARBONATIS.  L. 

Solutio  Sub-Carbonatis  Ammonite.  E.  Aqua 

Carbonatis  Ammonia:.  D. 

This  is  merely  a  solution  of  the  solid  sub-carbonate 
in  distilled  water,  see  Ammonice  Sub-carbonas.  Dose, 
f3ss  to  f*5 j  in  any  bland  liquid.  Adulterations. 
There  is  frequently  a  deficient  quantity  of  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  in  solution,  its  pungency  being  kept  up  by 
the  addition  of  liquor  ammonice ;  this  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  shaking  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol, 
when  a  coagulum  of  considerable  density  should  occur, 
the  absence  of  which  will  denote  the  sophistication  of 
the  article.  Its  specific  gravity  should  be  1.150. 

LIQUOR  ANTIMONII  TARTARIZATI.  L. 

Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizati  P.L.  1787.  Vinum 
Tartritis  Antimonii,  olim  Vinum  Anlimoniale . 
E.  vulgo  Antimonial  Wine. 

\ 

During  the  period  that  I  was  Censor  of  the  College, 
I  took  considerable  trouble,  in  conjunction  with  my 
colleagues,  to  ascertain  the  state  in  which  this  pre¬ 
paration  was  to  be  generally  met  with  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  shops  of  the  metropolis  ;  we  were  satis¬ 
fied,  during  our  official  visitations,  that  where  sound 
Sherrv  wine  had  been  employed  as  a  solvent,  an 
efficient  and  permanent  solution  was  obtained,  and 
that  no  precipitation  of  the  antimony  took  place,  the 
sediment  which  occurred  being  merely  tartrate  of  lime, 
an  incidental  impurity,  derived  from  the  cream  of 
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tartar ,  of  the  tartarized  antimony  ;  but  in  a  majority 
of  instances  an  inferior  wine  was  substituted,  in  which 
case  the  antivnonial  oxyd  was  found  in  a  copious 
precipitate,  in  combination  with  vegetable  extractive 
matter;  and  I  have  since  seen  this  decomposition  so 
complete,  that  the  super-natant  liquor  would  not 
yield  any  trace  of  the  antimonial  salt,  when  assayed 
with  sulphuret  of  potass.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  might  be  more  judicious  to  remove  antimonial  wine 
from  the  list  of  officinal  preparations.  Dose  H|x  to 
i*3j,  in  any  suitable  vehicle,  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours,  in  which  case  it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic.  As 
an  emetic,  it  may  be  given  to  infants  in  the  dose  of 
a  tea-spoonfull  every  ten  minutes,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  See  Antimonium  Tartarhatum , 

LIQUOR  ARSENICALIS.  L, 

Solutio  Arsenicalis.  E. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potass ,  f7,j  of 
which  contains  gr.  \  of  arsenious  acid.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  empirical  remedy  known  by  the 
name  ofu  The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.'*  Incompatible 
Substances.  Lime  water  ;  nitrate  of  silver  ;  the  salts 
of  copper  ;  hydro- sulphuret  of  potass,  and  the  infusions 
•  and  decoctions  of  bark.  Dose,  Vty  iv,  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  H|xxx,  twice  a  day.  See  Arsenici  Oxidum. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  L,  Aqua  Calcis.  E. D. 

Time  Water. 

It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  in  water;  fgj  of 
which  contains  |  of  a  grain.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  All  alkaline  and  metallic  salts;  borates; 
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tartrates ;  citrates;  acids ;  sulphur  ;  spirituous  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  the  infusions  of  all  astringent  vegetables . 
It  should  he  kept  in  close  vessels,  for  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  lime  will  attract  carbonic  ac  d,  and 
become  an  insoluble  carbonate,  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  produces  the  same  effect  instan- 
taneously.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  antacid,  and  is 
therefore  useful  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  it  furnishes 
an  excellent  remedy  in  infantile  complaints  connected 
with  bowel  affections  ;  it  is  also  astringent  in  leu- 
corrhaea,  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery,  and  in 
protracted  diarrhoea.  It  dissolves  also  the  slimy 
mucus  with  which  disordered  bowels  are  so  generally 
infested;  on  account  of  this  latter  property,  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  calculous  affections,*  with  a  view 

*  Mrs.  Stephens’s  Remedy  for  the  Stone  consisted  of  lime, 
which  was  produced  by  calcining  the  shells  of  eggs  and  snails,  and 
which  was  made  into  pills  with  Soap.  A  decoction  was  also  administered, 
consisting  of  Chamomile ,  Fennel ,  Parsley ,  and  Burdock ,  together  with  a 
portion  of  Alicant  Soap.  This  is  very  rational  practice,  and  is  very 
much  what  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day  depend  upon :  the 
observations  of  Mrs.  Stephens  respecting  their  administration,  is  equally 
judicious.  “If,”  says  she,  “these-  medicine's  produce  pain,  it  "will  be 
necessary  to  give  an  opiate  with  them ,  and  it  must  be  at  all  times  a  principal 
care  to  prevent  a  looseness ,  for  if  this  should  happen  it  would  carry  off  the 
medicines ;  under  such  circumstances  the  quantity  of  the  Decoction ,  since 
it  is  laxative,  must  be  diminished,  and  other  suitable  means  must  be 
taken  by  the  advice  of  a  Physician.”  The  credit  of  introducing  alkaline 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  calculous  disorders,  does  not  however  rest 
with  Mrs.  Stephens.  It  has  been  before  stated  in  this  work,  that 
Basil  Valentine  employed  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  in  such  cases,  and  I  may 
here  add,  that  Sennertus,  in  his  Praxis  Medica ,  mentions  a  lithontriptic 
that  was  in  great  esteem  and  in  general  use  in  his  time,  which  consisted 
of  one  ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  Parsley  Water,  and 
afterwards  tinged  yellow  with  orange  peel. 
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of  dissolving  the  cementing  ingredient  of  the  con¬ 
cretion,  and  thereby  of  destroying  its  cohesion ; 
being  without  taste,  it  is  easily  given  under  any 
circumstances,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  produce  that 
irritability  of  stomach  which  frequently  attends  the 
long  continued  use  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  Milk  disguises  its  nauseous  flavour, 
without  impairing  its  virtues.  Dose,  f§j  to  fgvj. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ALKALINE  L. 

Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron . 

This  preparation  is  nearly  the  same  as  Stahl’s 
Tinctura  Murlis  Alkalina.  Chemical  Composition* 
It  is  by  no  means  ascertained.  Incompatible 
Substances.  It  is  a  very  injudicious  preparation, 
for  it  cannot  be  exhibited  in  any  form  without 
decomposition;  water,  especially  if  not  distilled,  and 
vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions ,  produce  dense  pre¬ 
cipitates;  pure  acids,  alkalies,  and  spirit,  also  decom¬ 
pose  it.  When  we  have  so  many  valuable  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron,  why  is  this  retained? 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  ONY-MURIATIS.  L. 

This  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  exhibition  of  minute  doses  of  the  salt; 
fgj  contains  gr,  \\  when  long  kept,  or  exposed  to 
light,  the  oxy-muriate  is  decomposed,  and  calomel  is 
precipitated;  or,  what  is  more  dangerous,  it  is  some¬ 
times  deposited  in  crystals,  without  decomposition ; 
a  small  portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  solution, 
prevents  this  precipitation.  Dose,  t^ss  to  F3 i j,  in  an 
infusion  of  linseed.  See  Hydrarg:  Oxy-niurias. 
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LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUB-ACETATIS.  L. 

Liquor  Sub-acetatis  Litha'rgyri.  D. 

Aqua  Liihargyri  Acetati ,  P.  L.  17(37. 

Solution  of  Sub-acetate  of  Lead  :  0/2  m,  Extract  of 

Saturn. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  by  M.  Goulard 
of  Montpellier,  lienee  it  has  been  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Goulard's  Extract.  Qualities.  It 
is  of  a  greenish  straw  colour,  and  has  an  austere, 
sweetish  taste;  when  kept  it  deposits  a  quantity  of 
oxide,  and  becomes  lighter  coloured.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 
one  proportional  of  acid,  and  three  proportionals  of 
oxide  of  lead  ;  hence  its  name  is  correct.  Incompa¬ 
tible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
precipitate  a  white  subsalt ;  alkaline  sulphates  and 
sulphur et s  ;  mucilage.  Spring  Water ,  from  the  salts 
which  it  contains,  produces  with  it  a  very  milky  and 
turbid  appearance;  and  even  when  distilled ,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  dilfused  through  it,  it 
occasions  precipitation.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  only 
used  externally,  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  skin,  and  in  herpetic  affections. 
It  has  been  a  question  whether  Eead ,  in  any  form, 
should  ever  be  applied  to  an  open  wound,  or  to  an 
abraded  surface;* 

*  Virgin’s  Milk.  A  preparation  is  sold  under  this  name,  which  is  a 
sulphate  of  lead ,  and  is  prepared  as  follows.  To  a  saturated  solution  of 
Alum ,  add  of  Goulard's  extract  one  third  part.  Shake  them  together; — 
tee  Benzoinum  for  a  very  different  cosmetic,  bearing  the  same  name. 
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LIQUOR  POTASSiE.  L.  Aqua  Potassa:.  L\ 

Aqua  Kali  Caustica.  D. 

Aqua  kali  puri.  P.L.  1787.  Lixivium  Saponarium , 

1745. 

Qualities.  A  limpid,  dense,  colourless  solution; 
a  pint  should  weigh  §xvj  ;  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers  it  feels  soapy,  in  consequence  of  a  partial 
solution  of  the  cuticle.  The  solution,  as  usually  pre* 
pared,  contains  small  portions  of  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  potass,  silica  and  lime  ;  but  these  incidental  im¬ 
purities  do  not  invalidate  its  virtues;  it  ought  not  to 
effervesce  with  acids.  Med.  Uses.  Antacid,  diuretic, 
alterative,  and  lithontriptic ;  and  externally,  when 
diluted,  it  acts  as  a  stimulating  lotion,  and  if  concen¬ 
trated,  as  a  caustic  ;  see  Potassa  Fusa.  The  operation 
of  this  and  other  alkaline  remedies,  have  at  different 
periods  been  celebrated  as  powerful  lithontriptics 
and  whilst  experience  has  in  some  cases  confirmed 
the  value  of  the  practice,  it  has  in  others  proved  no 
less  decidedly  its  mischievous  agency;  these  contra¬ 
dictory  results  are  at  length  capable  of  explanation, 
for  Chemistry  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  that  has  so 
long  obscured  the  history,  origin,  and  cure  of  calculous 
diseases,  and  has  demonstrated  that  these  extraneous 
bodies  vary  in  composition,  and  are  consequently  very 
differently  affected  by  the  same  chemical  solvents. 
Scheele,*  with  whom  the  inquiry  originated,  con¬ 
ceived  that  every  calculus  consisted  of  a  peculiar 
concrete  acid,  soluble  in  alkaline  lixivia,  which 
Morveau  denominated  the  Lithic  acid;  the  subse¬ 
quent  researches  however  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin, 
Wollaston,  Pearson,  Henry,  Marcet,  and  Braude, 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  several  distinct 


*  Transactions  of  Stockholm. 
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bodies  in  tlie  composition  of  urinary  calculi,  producing 
varieties  in  their  external  characters,  as  well  as  in 
their  chemical  relations  ;  viz.  Lithic ,  or  Uric  Acid;* 
Phosphate  of  lime ;  Ammoniaco -magnesian  phosphate  ; 
oxalate  of  lime ,  and  Cystic  oxyd;\  to  which  may  be 
added  an  animal  cementing  ingredient.  The  varieties 
of  calculi,  produced  by  the  combination  or  inter¬ 
mixture  of  these  ingredients,  are  represented  in  the 
following  tabular  arrangement.!; 

*  The  name  of  uric  acid  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Pearson ;  it  is  however 
as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  objectionable  on  account  of  the  close  resem¬ 
blance  which  the  term  bears  to  that  of  Urea ,  another  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  constituent  of  urine,  totally  distinct  from  lithic  acid. 

f  Cystic  acid)  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  the  year  1805;  it  does 
not  affect  vegetable  colours,  and  has  all  the  chemical  habitudes  of  an 
oxyd. 

\  Dr.  Marcet  has  discovered  two  Calculi,  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed,  but  they  are  not  introduced  into 
the  table,  as  they  may  never  again  occur.  To  one  of  these  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Xanthic  Oxyd ,  because  it  forms  a  lemon  coloured  compound, 
when  acted  upon  by  Nitric  acid.  To  the  other  nondescript  calculus, 
he  has  bestowed  the  name  of  Fibrinous ,  from  its  xesemblance  to  fibrine. 

To  offer  more  than  an  outline  of  this  subject,  would  be  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  object  of  this  work,  the  student  must  refer  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution ;  a  more  perspicuous  and  practically  useful  paper  never 
appeared.  I  am  anxious  also  to  recommend  in  the  strongest  terras,  the 
careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Marcet’s  work,  “  On  the  Chemical  history  and 
Medical  treatment  of  Calculous  disorders.”  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
medical  and  scientific  library. 

The  public  are  also  to  expect  a  valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Prout,  whose  able  researches  upon  subjects  connected  with  this  in¬ 
quiry,  are  already  well  known  to  the  chemist  and  physician. 


A  Tabular  View  of  the  Different  Species  of  Urinary  Calculi. 
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It  will  appear  evident  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  some  varieties  will  be  influenced  by  acids  and 
others  bv  alkalies,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  such 
remedies  will  be  liable  to  aggravate  or  palliate  the 
symptoms,  according  to  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  otfending  calculus,  and  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  diathesis  of  the  patient.  As  a  general  rule, 
Dr.  Marcet  states,  that  u  whenever  the  lithic  acid 
predominates ,  the  alkalies  are  the  appropriate  remedies , 
but  that  when  the  calcareous  or  magnesian  salts  prevail , 
the  acids  are  to  be  resorted  to /’  but  it  will  be  asked, 
how  are  we  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  calculous 
affection,  so  as  to  direct  the  suitable  remedy  ?■ — by  an 
examination  of  the  sediment,  deposited  by  the  recent 
urine,  or  by  an  analysis  of  the  small  fragments,  which 
are  frequently  voided  with  it.  The  phosphates  sub¬ 
side  from  the  urine  as  a  white ,  lithic  acid  as  a  red 
deposit ;  and  since  the  phosphates  are  held  in  solution 
in  the  urine  by  an  excess  of  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
whenever  such  acidity  is  diminished  by  the  hand  of 
nature  or  art,  a  white  sabulous  deposit  will  ensue;* 
hence  says  Mr.  Brands,  it  occurs  in  the  urine  of 
persons  who  drink  soda  water,  or  take  magnesia;  the 
remedy  for  such  a  deposit,  when  it  takes  place  habi¬ 
tually,  is  a  course  of  acidulous  medicines;  on  the 
contrary,  since  lithic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  acids, 
alkalies  are  naturally  suggested  for  the  prevention  of 
that  deposit.  In  the  compound  calculi,  acids  and 

*  The  addition  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  an  ammoniaco-macrnesian 

o 

jikosfihatc i  hence  we  perceive  that  it  is  liable  to  occur  whenever  the 
urine  undergoes  an  incipient  process  of  decomposition.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  triple  salt,  in  large  and  well 
defined  octohedrons,  covering  a  portion  of  a  decayed  beam ;  it  was  sent 
to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Marshall  of  Half  Moon  Street,  from  whom 
I  learnt  that  it  had  been  taken  from  a  privy,  belonging  to  a  Public 
House  in  the  Borough. 
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alkalies  may  be  equally  injurious  or  beneficial,  for 
since  these  bodies  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  ingre¬ 
dients  the  action  of  any  solvent  will  be  partial,  and 
may  convert  the  smooth  calculus  into  a  rough  and 
highly  irritating  body,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  alter¬ 
nating  calculi  it  may  be  judicious  to  exhibit  these 
remedies  alternately,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  case 
and  the  deposit  of  the  urine  may  indicate.  After  all, 
however,  the  solvent  powers  of  lithontriptic  remedies 
must  be  very  limited,  and  in  advanced  cases  we  can 
never  expect  to  procure  more  than  palliation.  Reme¬ 
dies  for  the  cure  of  calculi  may  therefore  be  properly 
classed  under  two  divisions,  viz.  Anti-lithics,  or 
those  that  correct  the  morbid  diathesis,  and  Litiion- 
tiiiptics,  or  those  that  exert  a  solvent  action  on  the 
calculi. 

Independent  of  any  chemical  effect,  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances  are  found,  by  daily  experience,  to  allay 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs  in  a 
manner  not  yet  explained;  alkalies  may  also  prove 
generally  serviceable  in  these  disorders,  by  acting 
immediately  upon  the  digestive  organs,  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  forming  calculi  is  always  accompanied 
with  the  indications  of  deranged  digestion ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  link  of  the  Series  of  actions 
which  cause  this  disposition,  has  its  origin  in  the 
stomach. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  are  found  to  answer  as 
effectually  as  the  pure  alkalies,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach.  Where  an  acid  is  indicated,  the  Muriatic 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  found  as  convenient  and 

*  Hannay’s  Lotion.  This  famous  nostrum  for  the  prevention  of 
venereal  infection,  was  nothing  more  than  a  solution  of  caustic  potass. 
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effectual  as  any  that  can  be  administered*  Mr.  Brande 
proposes  Cream  of  Tartar  for  this  purpose  ;  upon  this 
point  I  differ  with  him,  for  this  salt,  to  say  the  least, 
is  questionable  in  its  mode  of  operation  ;  for  although 
its  first  impression  upon  the  stomach  is  that  of  an 
acid,  the  subsequent  processes  of  digestion  decompose 
it  and  eliminate  its  base,  which  is  absorbed  and  acts 
upon  the  urinary  organs  as  an  alkali.  I  have  seen  a 
white  sabulous  deposite  in  the  urine  of  persons  after 
the  constant  use  of  Imperial  as  a  beverage,  which 
I  can  explain  upon  no  other  principle.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  has  also  shewn,  that  if  a  fixed  alkali  be  saturated 
with  citric  acid,  it  still  acts  as  an  alkaline  remedy  on 
the  urinary  organs  :  for  some  farther  remarks  on  this 
subject,  see  Potassce  Acctas,  During  an  alterative 
course  of  lithontriptic  remedies,  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  interpose  occasionally  a  purgative  medicine,  but 
we  must  not  combine  it  with  the  lithontriptic,  for  it  is 
a  law  that  will  be  hereafter  expounded,  that  catharsis 
suspends  the  process  of  absorption .  Dose  of  the 
solution  of  potass,  TT[xtof3ss,  in  veal  broth*  or  table 
beer;  this  latter  vehicle  disguises  its  nauseous  flavour 
completely.  In  many  cases,  the  infusion  of  some 
bitter  tonic  will  be  the  most  eligible  liquid  in  which 
it  can  be  exhibited,  especially  where  our  object  is  to 
promote  its  absorption :  the  theory  of  such  a  com¬ 
bination  has  been  already  explained  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  page  Ill.  Officinal.  Prep.  Polassa 
fnsa ,  L.  E.  D.  Potassa  cum  cake ,  L,  E.  1).  Liquor 
Sulphureti  Kali ,  D.  Antimonii  Sulphur eium  prasci* 
pitatum ,  L.E. 

*  Dk.  Chittick’s  Remedy  eoh  the  Stone.  This  once  celebrated 
nostrum  consisted  of  a  fixed  alka/i  in  veal  broth ;  the  broth  was  usually 
made  by  his  patients,  and  sent  to  him  fresh  every  day,  in  order  to  he 
medicated.  A.  D.  1766. 
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LIQUOR  FOTASSJE  SUB-CARBONATIS. 

Aqua  Sub-carbonatis  Kali.  D. 

Aqua  Kali  prceparati,  P.  L.  1787. 

Lixivium  Tartari ,  1745. 

Oleum  Tartari  per  del iquium,  P.  L.  1720. 

Qualities.  It  is  a  clear,  colourless,  and  inodorous 
solution;  Spec,  grav.  1*446.  Dose,  Tljx  to  f3j.  Se€' 
Potassas  Sub-carbonas . 

LYTTA.  L.  /  Lytta  \  Cantharis  Vesicatoria.  E. 

V  Vesicatoria. )  Cantharis.  D. 

Blistering  or  Spanish  Fly.  Cantharides. 

The  chemical  history  of  cantharides  is  still  involved 
in  much  obscurity;  the  blistering  principle  has  been 
obtained  by  Robiquet  in  a  separate  state,  v  lien  it 
assumes  the  form  of  small  crystalline  plates,  having 
a  micaceous  lustre;  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Cantharadin.  When  pure,  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  it  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of 
a  yellow  matter  which  exists  in  native  combination 
with  it;  it  is  very  soluble  in  oils.  Medical  Uses. 
Powerfully  stimulant  and  diuretic,  ( Form.  44. J  In 
consulting  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and 
Pliny,  we  shall  find  that  they  entertained  a  notion 
that  the  virus  was  in  the  bodies  only  of  the  fly,  and 
that  the  head,  feet  and  wings,  contained  its  antidote; 
Hippocrates  prescribed  them  internally  in  dropsy* 
jaundice',  and  amenorrhaea  ;  and  yet  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Dr.  Groenvelt  was  charged  and 
sued  *  for  giving  them  inwardly  in  substance ;  he 
published  his  vindication  in  a  small  tract,  entitled 

*  He  was  cited  before  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1G93,  and  committed  to  Newgate  by  a  warrant  from  the  President,  but 
he  was  acquitted  upon  the  plea  that  bad  practice  must  be  accompanied  with 

a  bad  intention  to  render  It  criminal. 
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i%  lie  tuto  Cantharidum  usu  interno the  issue,  says 
Quincy,  (Pharm.  p.  152.)  ruined  the  unhappy  doctor; 
but  taught  his  envious  prosecutors  the  safety  and 
value  of  his  practice.  Dost;,  in  substance,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  gr.  j,  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  Lyttae  in  Oil  of  Turpentine  furnishes 
a  most  powerful  Epispastic,  and  may  be  easily  applied 
bJ  means  of  dossils  of  lint*  Officinal  Prep. 
Tinet.  Lyttce.  L.  Emplast .  Lyttce.  L.  Cerat.  Lytt.  L. 
Unguent,  in  fust,  Cantharid.  rest  eat.  E.  Unguent. 
Cantharid .  1).  The  flies  do  not  lose  tlreir  virtues  by 
being  kept;  it  is  however  curious  that  even  these  acrid 
insects  are  soon  reduced  to  dust  by  others  feeding 
upon  them,  since  however,  the  inert  parenchymatous 
portion  is  alone  selected  by  them,  the  residue  is 
extremely  active. 

MAGNESIA.  L.  Magnesia  Usta.  D. 

Calcined  Magnesia. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  white,  very  light,  soft  powder; 
Specific  gravity ,  2  3;  it  turns  to  green  the  more 
dedicate  vegetable  blues.  Solubility.  Although 
it  requires  2000  times  its  weight  of  water  to  hold  it 
in  solution,  yet  it  has  the  property  of  considerably 
increasing  the  solubility  of  camphor,  opium,  and 
resins  in  the  same  fluid;  it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  but  not  in  those  of  caustic 
alkalies.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  an  oxyd 
of  a  peculiar  metal.  Medical  Uses.  Antacid,  and 
when  acidity  prevails,  purgative;  it  is  preferable  to 
the  carbonate  whenever  the  bowels  are  distended 
with  flatus;  in  other  respects,  its  virtues  are  the  same. 
See  Marries.  Carb.  Incidental  Impurities.  It 
ought  not  to  effervesce  with  acids,  and  if  magnesia 
and  muriatic  acid  be  placed  at  one  time,  in  separate 
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cups,  in  a  scale  of  a  balance,  no  diminution  of  weight 
should  take  place  on  mixing  them.  Lime  is  detected 
b y  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  affording  a 
precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia;  the  sulphuret  of 
lime  betrays  itself  by  yielding,  when  moistened,  the 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 

MAGNESITE  CARBONAS.  L. 

Carbonas  Magnesias.  E.  Magnesia.  D. 

Olim,  Magnesia  Alba. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  vulgo,  Common  Magnesia . 

This  preparation  was  formerly  considered  by  Mr. 
Phillips  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  and  sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  magnesia,  an  opinion  which  he  has  lately 
retracted ;  it  is,  says  he,  evidently  a  carbonate ,  i.  e. 
magnesia  combined  with  one  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  forty-eight  of  carbonic  acid  to  forty-three  of 
magnesia.  Dr.  Thomson  entertains  a  different  opinion, 
he  observes  that  it  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  caustic  magnesia,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  hydrated  magnesia ;  he  found  too  great  a 
diversity  in  its  composition  to  permit  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  definite  chemical  compound  ;  in  a  speci¬ 
men  purchased  at  Glasgow,  he  also  found  six  per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  lime .  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  in  some  specimens  which  I  have  examined, 
I  have  also  detected  portions  of  gypsum ;  and  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Percival,  it  appears  that  if 
hard  water  be  employed  for  its  preparation,  it  will  be 

*  Magnesia  was  originally  a  general  term,  expressive  of  any  substance 
which  had  the  power  of  attracting  some  principle  from  the  air,  froiKl 
Magnes ,  the  Loadstone.  The  peculiar  body  which  we  now  denominate 
Magnesia,  was  first  sold  as  a  panacea^  by  a  canon  at  Rome,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  title  of  Magnesia  alba,  or 
Count  Palma’*  Powdtr. 
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less  light,  and  will  contain  a  portion  of  lime.  Mag¬ 
nesia  will  be  also  liable  to  contain  traces  of  siliceous 
earth  derived  from  the  alkali  used  in  producing  it. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Acids ,  and  acidulous 
salts ;  alkalies ,  and  neutral  salts  /  alum  ;  cream  °f 
tartar ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  acetate  of  mercury  ;  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  super-acetate  of  lead  ;  sulphates 
of  zinc,  copper  and  iron .  Medical  Uses.  Antacid. 
In  cases  of  lithic  calculi,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in 
doses  of  Bj  to  33,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hatchett, 
as  a  valuable  substitute  for  alkaline  remedies.  Its 
insolubility  must  render  its  absorption  equivocal;  its 
beneficial  operation  must  therefore  principally  depend 
upon  its  neutralizing  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  primse 
viae,  and  in  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
lithontriptic  agency  ;  u  but,”  says  Dr.  Marcet,  u  such 
isthe  tendency  which  the  public  has  to  overrate  the 
utility  of  a  new  practice,  or  to  take  a  mistaken  view 
of  its  proper  application,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  magnesia  has  of  late  years 
become  a  frequent  source  of  evil  in  calculous  com¬ 
plaints.”  Officinal  Prep.  Hydrarg.  cam  Mag¬ 
nesia.  D.  Magnesia.  L.  E.  D.  Adulterations. 
Chalk  may  be  detected  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  suspected  portion,  when,  should  any  be 
present,  the  solution  will  be  loaded  with  a  white  and 
insoluble  precipitate ;  gypsum ,  by  boiling  a  sample 
in  distilled  water,  and  assaying  the  solution  by  a 
barytic  and  oxalic  test.* 

*  Dalby’s  Carminative.  This  consists  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  £)ij, 
oils  of  Peppermint  rqj,  of  Nutmeg  rqij,  of  Anniseed  irfiij,  of  the  tinctures 
of  Castor  T1XXXX>  of  Assafoetida  irpcv,  Tincture  of  Opium  v.  Spirit  of 
Pennyroyal  Itpcv,  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Cardamoms  njxxx; 
Peppermint  water  f  |  ij.  There  are  cheaper  compositions  sold  under 
the  same  name.  In  examining  the  pretensions  of  this  combination,  it 
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MAGNESIAS  SULPHAS.  L.  Sul?ka$ 
Magnesias.  E.D. 

Magnesia  Vitriolata.  Sal  catharticum  amarum. 

Eider  purging  salt .  Epsom  salt. 

Qualities,  Form ,  small  needle-like  crystals. 

Taste ,  oitter  and  nauseous;  when  pure,  it  effloresces. 
Chemical  Composition.  In  its  crystallized  state, 
it  may  he  considered  as  composed  of  1  proporiio  al  of 
dry  sulphate  (Magnesia  I8‘5,  and  Sulphuric  acid  37*5) 
and  7  proportionals  oi  water.  Solubility.  fjj  of 
water  dissolves  gj,  and  the  solution  measures  fgxj|  ; 
it  is  insoluble  m  alcohol.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Muriates  of  ammonia ,  baryta ,  and  lime ; 
nitrate  of  silver ;  sub-acetate,  and  acetate  of  lead.  The 
fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ,  precipitate  from 
it  magnesia  and  its  carbonate.  Phosphate  of  soda 
occasions  no  immediate  precipitate,  unless  ammonia 
be  present,  in  which  case  the  triple  am m on iaco- mag¬ 
nesian  phosphate  will  be  produced.  The  addition  of 
ammonia,  which  in  the  form  of  Spiriius  ammonias 
aromat.  is  not  un frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  a  solution  of  this  sulphate,  forms  also  a  triple  salt, 
and  a  portion  of  magnesia  is  precipitated  :  whenever 
•  therefore  this  ammoniacal  stimulant  is  ordered  with 
a  purgative  salt,  the  scientific  physician  will  prefer  a 

must  be  allowed  that  it  is  constructed  upon  philosophical  principles; 
this  however  is  no  reason  why  the  physician  should  recommend  it ; 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  a  quack  medicine,  does  not  depend  upon 
its  composition,  but  upon  its  application  ;  we  ought  to  remember,  says 
an  eminent  physician,  that  in  recommending  this  nostrum  we  foster  the 
dangerous  prejudices  of  mothers  and  nurses,  who  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  ciicumstances  under  which  it  should  be  given,  or  even  the  proper 
doses;  ii  its  composition  is  judicious,  why  do  not  physicians  order  the 
same  in  a  regular  prescription,  rather  than  in  a  form,  in  which  the  mo«t 
valuable  remedy  will  be  abused  ? 
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•solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Forms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Dissolved  in  the  Infusum  Roscc ,  or  in  a 
suitable  quantity  of  beef  tea,  gruel,  or  any  aqueous 
vehicle;  its  cathartic  powers  are  increased  by  dilu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  a  little  common 
salt;  magnesia  renders  the  taste  of  its  solution  less 
nauseous;  and  tartarized  antimony  quickens  its  ope¬ 
ration.  Dose,  §ss  to  §ij,  taken  either  at  once, 
or  in  divided  doses.  Officinal  Prep.  Enema 
Catharlicum.  Enema  Foetid.  D.  Adulterations. 
Sulphate  of  Soda  is  often  substituted  for  this  salt, 
which  it  may  be  made  to  resemble  by  stirring  it 
briskly  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about  to  crystallize ; 
the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitation  not 
ensuing  on  adding  carbonate  of  potass  ;  if  only  a  part 
of  the  salt  be  sulphate  of  soda,  the  degree  of  sophis¬ 
tication  can  be  learnt  by  the  quantity  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  formed  ;  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
if  pure,  will  yield  between  30  and  40  of  the  dry  car¬ 
bonate.  Epsom  salt,  as  it  commonly  occurs,  contains 
muriate  of  magnesia,  which  disposes  it  to  deliquesce, 
but  lately  this  salt  has  appeared  in  the  market  in  a 
state  of  great  purity  and  beauty;  the  mode  of  purifi¬ 
cation  is  founded  upon  the  well  known  chemical  law, 
that  a  saturated  solution  of  one  salt  is  still  capable  of 
dissolving  another  ;  in  the  present  instance,  therefore, 
the  impure  crystals  are  washed  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sulphate,  which,  although  unable  to 
act  upon  its  kindred  salt,  can  dissolve  with  facility 
the  muriate,  and  any  other  saline  contamination.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  am  rather  induced  to  regard 
this  process  as  chemically  ingenious  than  as  medi¬ 
cinally  useful,  for  the  usual  saline  impurities  ofEpsom 
salt  are  not  only  harmless,  but  capable  of  increasing 
its  purgative  powers ;  the  double  refined  sulphate  is 
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certainly  less  efficient  as  a  cathartic.  The  presence 
of  the  muriate  may  be  at  once  detected  by  dropping 
upon  the  suspected  sample  some  sulphuric  acid,  by 
which  the  disengagement  of  muriatic  acid  vapour  will 
be  produced. 

MANNA.  L.E.D.  /  Fraxinus  Ornus,  \  Manna, 

\  Succus  Concretus. ) 


Qualities.  Form,  flakes  of  a  granular  texture; 
Colour ,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow ;  Odour ,  slight,  but 
peculiar;  Taste ,  nauseous  sweet,  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness.  Chemical  Composition.  This  con* 
Crete  vegetable  juice,  besides  sugar,  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  mucilage  and  extractive,  to  which  its  taste  and 
other  peculiar  properties  are  owing.  Solubility. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Med, 
Uses.  It  is  now  merely  regarded  as  a  laxative  fpr 
children,  or  for  weak  persons.  It  generally  requires 
some  laxative  adjunct,  as  castor  oil,  with  which  it 
may  be  combined  by  the  medium  of  mucilage.  Dose, 
for  children,  from  gj  to  3iij,  in  warm  milk,  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Confectio  Cassice .  L.E.D.  Enema 
Cathart.  D.  Enema  Foetid,  D.  Syrup.  Sennce.  D. 
Adulterations.  There  are  several  varieties  in  the 
market,  the  best  of  which  is  flake  manna,  manna  can - 
nulata ,  in  a  stalactitic  form  ;  an  article,  entirely  fac¬ 
titious,  consisting  of  honey  or  sugar,  mixed  with  scam- 
mony,  is  sometimes  sold  for  genuine  manna,  but  its 
f*okr  r,  weight,  transparency,  and  taste,  must  instantly 
lead  to  its  detection. 

MASTICHE.  L.  /Pistachia  Lentiscus.\  Mastic. 


V  Resina.  J 

The  use  of  this  resinous  substance  is  to  fill  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  carious  teeth;  a  solution  of  it  in  oil  of  tur» 
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pentine  is  sold  is  an  odontalgic.  The  Turkish  and 
Armenian  women  use  it  as  a  masticatory  for  cleaning 
the  teeth,  emulging  the  salivary  glands,  and  imparting 
an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.  It  forms  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  Dinner  Pills .  See  Aloes. 

MEL.  L.E.D.  Honey. 

This  well  known  substance  appears  to  be  merely 
collected  from  the  flowers,  and  not  elaborated  by  the 
internal  economy  of  the  insect,  for  when  properly 
diluted  it  undergoes  vinous  fermentation,  the  product 
of  w  hich  is  the  beverage  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Mead;  such  a  change  does  not  occur  in  any  animal 
substance.  The  English  honey  is  more  waxy  than 
that  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Virgin  honey  is 
that  wrought  by  young  bees  which  have  never 
swarmed,  and  permitted  to  run  from  the  comb  with¬ 
out  heat  or  pressure.  Chemical  Composition. 
Sugar,  mucilage,  wax,  an  acid,  and  occa  nally 
some  essential  oil.  Clarified  Honey ,  ( Mel  Despu - 
malum .  L.D.J  has  not  the  agreeable  smell  of  crude 
honey;  it  does  not  however  ferment  so  readily,  nor  is 
it  so  apt  to  gripe.  Uses.  It  is  principally  employed 
for  forming  several  officinal  preparations,  i.  e.  Mel- 
lita.  viz.  Mel  Boracis ,  L.  Mel  Ros.  L.  D.  Oxy - 
mel.  L.  D.  Oxymel  Colchici.  E.  Oxymel  Scillce . 
L.D.*  Adulterations.  Flour  may  be  detected 
by  diffusing  the  honey  in  tepid  w  ater,  by  which  it 
will  be  separated,  and,  by  subsequent  boiling,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  thick  paste. 

*  Honey  Water. — The  article  usually  sold  under  this  name  is  a 
mixture  of  Essences  coloured  with  Saffron ;  some  add  a  small  quantity 
of  Honey,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  communicate  a  clamminess  which 
retains  the  scent  longer. 
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MENTHA  PIPERITA.  L.E.D, 

Mentha  Piperitis.  D.  Peppermint .* 

All  the  qualities  of  this  plant  depend  upon  an  es¬ 
sential  oil  and  camphor;  it  readily  and  strongly  im¬ 
pregnates  either  water  or  spirit,  by  infusion  ;  its  in¬ 
fusion,  and  the  water  distilled  from  the  plant,  are 
carminative  and  antispasmodic  ;  they  also  serve  as 
vehicles  for  other  medicines,  to  correct  their  opera¬ 
tion,  or  to  disguise  their  flavour.  Officinal  Prep. 
Aq.  Menth *  Piperit .  L.E.D.  Spir.  Menih *  Pip* 
L.D.  01.  Menth*  Pip,  L.D.  If  this  plant  be  cut  in 
wet  weather,  it  turns  black,  and  is  worthless. 

MENTHA  Y1RIDIS.  L.  Mentha  Sativa.  D. 

Spearmint * 

Cold  water  extracts  the  more  agreeable  and  active 
parts  of  mint  in  a  few  hours ;  a  longer  maceration 
extracts  the  grosser  and  less  agreeable  portions;  hot 
water  more  quickly  extracts  its  virtues,  but  if  it  be 
boiling  it  dissipates  the  aroma.  Officinal  Prep. 
Aq.  Menth.  virid*  L.  D.  Inf  us *  Menth*  comp.  D. 
01*  Menth.  virid*  L.D.  Spir.  Menth.  virid.  L. 

MEZEREI  CORTEX.  L.E.D./  DaphneMezereumA 

\  Radicis  Cortex *  ) 

Mezereon * 

The  inner  bark  of  this  plant,  when  fresh,  is  corro¬ 
sive  and  even  vesicatory;  the  fruit  is  equally  so; 
its  virulence  is  counteracted  by  camphor.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  except  as  an  antivenereal  remedy.  From 
its  pungency  it  is  one  of  the  substances  used  by  frau- 


*  Essence  of  Peppermint. — A  spirituous  solution  of  the  Essential 
Oil,  coloured  green  by  Spinach  leaves. 
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talent  brewers?  to  communicate  a  strong  flavour  to 
their  beer.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct.  Sarsaparill. 
jcomp.  L.  Decoct.  Daphnes.  Mtzerei.  E.  The 
Daphne  Laureola  is  sometimes  sold  for  Mezereon. 

MISTURiE.  L  E.D.  Mixtures. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  form  of  preparation 
is  to  be  constructed,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  work,  see  page  176. 

Mistura  Ammoniaci.  L.  This  mixture  is  ex¬ 
pectorant,  and  may  be  exhibited  with  tincture  of 
squills,  &c.  (Form.  50J.  It  is  slightly  curdled  by 
vinegar,  orymel ,  aether ,  and  ory  muriate  of  mercury. 

Mistura  Amygd alarum.  L.  Emulsio  Amyg~ 
doll  communis.  E.  Lac  Amygdala ?.  I)  It  is  a  use¬ 
ful  demulcent  and  diluent,  and  forms  an  elegant 
vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  Incompatible s — 
Acids ,  Oxymel ,  Syrup  of  Squill,  Spirit,  and  Tinctures , 
unless  added  in  very  small  quantities,  decompose  this 
mixture  ;  tartaric  acid,  super ‘tartrate  of  potass :  super - 
sulphate  of  potass ,  and  oxy-muriate  of  mercury,  also 
disturb  it. 

Mistura  AssAFcETiniE.  L.  A  nauseous  prepa¬ 
ration;  and  where  its  use  is  indicated,  it  will  be  more 
judicious  to  prescribe  it  as  an  extemporaneous  mix¬ 
ture.  See  Assafoetida. 

Mistura  Camphors.  L.  This  solution  of  cam¬ 
phor  forms  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more  active  stimu¬ 
lants.  The  camphor  is  separated  from  the  water  by 
a  solution  of  pure  potass,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  by  several  saline  bodies. 

Mistura  Cret^e.  L.D.  A  common  and  useful 
remedy  in  diarrhoea,  and  may  be  combined  with  opium, 
catechu,  or  any  other  astringent. 
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Mistura  Ferri  Composita.  L.  This  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  celebrated  anti-hectic  mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffith ;  to  the  result  of  the  decompositions  which 
take  place  from  the  mixture  of  its  ingredients,  it  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  medicinal  energies;  thus,  a 
proto-carbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  i.  e.  the  iron  com¬ 
bined  with  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  minimum  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  which  renders  it  more  active  than  the  common 
carbonate,  and  probably  less  stimulant  than  the  sul¬ 
phate  ;  this  product,  by  means  of  the  saponaceous 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  the  myrrh  with  the 
excess  of  alkali,  is  partly  diffused  and  suspended  in 
the  mixture,  and  partly  dissolved,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  sulphate  of  potass  is  formed,  which  serves  to 
correct  the  astringent  influence  which  iron  is  apt  to 
exert  upon  the  bowels.  The  iron  in  this  preparation 
is  disposed  to  combine  with  an  additional  proportion 
of  oxygen,  hence  its  ingredients  should  be  quickly 
mixed  together,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
extemporaneous  preparation  ;  it  should  be  preserved 
in  a  closely-stopt  vessel.  Its  change  of  colour  will 
generally  indicate  its  loss  of  efficacy. 

The  Dose  of  the  above  mixtures  is  f  §j  to  f|ij  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

MOSCHUS.  L.  E.  D.  Musk. 

Qualities.  Form ,  grains  concreted  together,  dry, 
yet  slightly  unctuous.  Colour ,  deep  brown  with  a 
shade  of  red  ;  Odour ,  aromatic,  peculiar,  diffusive, 
and  durable  ;  and  it  has  the  curious  property,  when 
added  in  a  minute  quantity,  to  augment  the  odour  of 
other  perfusnes  without  imparting  its  own  ;  this  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  valuable  article  in  perfumery,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  lavender  water. 
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Taste ,  bitterish  and  heavy.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Resin  combined  with  volatile  oil,  and  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  extractive  matter,  with  small  portions  of 
albumen,  gelatine,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda.  Solubility.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
it  perfectly  ;  rectified  spirit  takes  up  most  of  its  active 
parts,  although  the  odour  is  only  discovered  upon 
dilution  ;  sulphuric  ether  is  its  most  complete  men¬ 
struum.  Incompatible  Substances.  The  solu¬ 
tions  are  decomposed  by  Oxy-muriate  of  Mercury  ; 
Sulphate  of  Iron;  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  and  the  Infusion 
of  Yellow  Bark.  Med  :  Uses.  Stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Meade  it  was 
employed  in  typhus  fever  ;  Pringle  administered  it  in 
gout  of  the  stomach,  a  practice  which  received  the 
concurrence  of  Cullen  ;  conjoined  with  ammonia  it 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  powers  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  gangrene.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  The 
best  form  is  that  of  bolus,  combined  with  ammonia  or 
camphor  or  some  other  similar  remedy  [Form.  109) ;  it 
may  be  also  administered  in  a  mixture,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  requires  five  times  its  weight  of  mucilage,  con¬ 
sequently  the  London  College  has  not  directed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  retain  the  musk  in  suspension  :  by 
previously  triturating  it  with  sugar,  its  minute  divi¬ 
sion  is  much  facilitated.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Mist .  Mosch:  L.  Tinct:  Mosch:  D. 
Adulterations.  The  bag  containing  the  musk 
should  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  opened  : 
the  presence  of  dried  blood  may  be  suspected,  by  its 
emitting,  as  it  inflames,  a  fetid  smoke;  Asphaltum 
is  discovered  by  its  melting  and  running  before  it 
inflames  :  the  artificial  bags  are  known  from  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  real  musk 
•  \ 

bags.  To  increase  the  weight  of  the  musk,  fine  par- 
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tides  of  lead  are  very  frequently  added;  this  is  easily 
detected,  for  by  rubbing1  it  with  water  the  metallic 
particles  will  subside. 

Moschds  Factitius.  Artificial  Musk,  strongly 
resembling  the  real,  may  be  formed  by  digesting  fgss 
of  Nitric  Acid ,  for  ten  days,  upon  Jj  of  fetid  animal 
oil,  obtained  by  distillation  ;  to  this  is  to  be  next 
gradually  added  oj  of  rectified  spirit,  and  the  whole  is 
then  to  be  left  to  digest  for  one  month  :  or  — 

2.  Drop  t5 i i iss  of  nitric  acid  upon  ^3]  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber;  after  standing  twenty-four  hours, 
a  black,  resinous  pellicle,  exhaling  the  odour  of 
musk,  will  be  formed. 


MUCILAGO  ACACLE.  L.  E. 

Mucilago  G ummi  Ar abici.  D. 

This  preparation  consists  of  one  part  of  gum  and 
two  of  water;  in  preparing  it,  the  dispe user  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  to  pulverize  the  gum,  and 
never  to  employ  that  which  is  purchased  in  the  state 
of  powder,  as  it  is  always  impure  and  incapable 
of  forming  a  pellucid  and  elegant  solution.  *  In- 
compatible  Substances.  Neither  the  strong  acids 
n-or  alcohol ,  when  considerably  diluted,  occasion  any 
disturbance  in  it;  but  sulphuric  ether  and  its  compound 
spirit ,  the  tincture  of  muriated  iron ,  and  sub-acetate 
of  lead ,  produce  very  dense  precipitates  :  the  acetate 
of  lead  only  occasions  decomposition,  when  an  al¬ 
kaline  salt  is  present  in  the  formula:  the  volatile 
alkali  curdles  the  mucilage,  and  hat'd,  calcareous  waters 
render  the  mixture  difficult  and  often  impracticable. 

*  If  the  Gum  arable  be  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Cherry  tree,  the 
solution  will  be  ropy,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Cerasin.  See 
Mucilage  Tragamnthe.  (Note  ) 
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In  (lie  pharmaceutical  application  of  this  mucilage, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  contains  in  its  com¬ 
position  an  astringent  principle,  which  is  perhaps  of 
but  tnfling  consequence  except  i  the  exhibition  of 
some  very  few  active  metallic  salts,  which  are  cer¬ 
tain])'  decomposed  by  it  (e.g.  grs.  x  of  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  are  decomposed  by  3  ij  of  gum  arabic.)  It  con¬ 
tains  also  lime  in  combination  with  some  vegetable 
acid.  Uses  :  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  this  mucilage  forms  a  demulcent  mixture  of 
appropriate  tenacity,  which  aiTords  a  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle  for  several  efficient  remedies ;  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  use  of  this  mucilage  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its 
rendering  expressed  and  essential  oils,  balsams,  re¬ 
sins,  gum-resins,  resinous  tincture  ’,  and  fatty  bodies, 
miscible  with  water,  but  if  a  syrup  be  added,  the 
union  will  be  more  perfect;  the  proportions  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances;  thus,  oils  will  require  about  three-fourths 
their  weight,  Balsams  and  Spermaceti  an  equal  part, 
Resins  a  double  quantity,  and  Musk  five  times  its 
weight. 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  Til  AG  ACANTHI, 
L.D.  Tragacanth  Mucilage. 

Tragacanth  is, strictly  speaking, not  soluble  in  water, 
but  imbibes  a  large  portion  of  it  and  swells  into 
a  considerable  bulk,  forming  a  soft  but  not  a  liquid 
mucilage;  on  the  farther  addition  of  water,  a  fluid 
solution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  and  the  liquor 
is  turbid  ;  but  on  standing,  the  mucilage  subsides, 
the  limpid  water  on  the  surface  retaining*  little  of  the 
gum  ;*  it  differs  from  all  gums  in  giving  a  thick  con- 

*  This  variety  of  gum,  which  is  characterised  by  its  gelatinizing,  but 
not  dissolving,  in  water,  occurs  in  several  vegetable  substances  ;  and  as 
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sistence  to  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  its  power  in 
this  respect  being  to  that  of  gum  arabic  as  twenty  to 
one ;  one  part  converts  twenty  of  hot  water  into  a 
stiff  mucilage.  Tragacanth  is  not  increased,  but 
actually  diminished  in  solubility  by  the  addition  of 
any  other  gum,  accordingly  it  separates  from  water 
with  much  greater  facility  when  gum  arabic  is  present. 
This  preparation,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  college, 
consists  of  one  part  of  gum  and  eight  of  water,  the 
resulting  mucilage  is  stiff,  and  is  principally  employed 
for  making  troches .  The  Dublin  preparation  contains 
four  times  that  quantity  of  water. 

MYRlSTICiE  NUCLEI.  L.  E. 

Nux  Moschata.  D.  Nutmeg. 

All  the  properties  of  this  well-known  substance 
depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  filling  the  dark  coloured 
veins  which  run  through  its  substance,  and  which  is 
dissipated  by  decoction  ;  the  other  components  are 
starch,  gum,  wax,  and  a  fixed  oil.  The  oil  obtained 
by  expression  is  improperly  called  oil  of  mace ,  for  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  triple  compound  of  fixed  oil, 
volatile  oil,  and  wax.  Mace  is  the  involucrum  of 
the  nut.  Medical  Uses.  Stimulant,  and  in  large 
doses,  as  from  3ij  to  5  i  i j ,  narcotic,  frequently  pro¬ 
ducing  delirium.  See  Cullen  Mat.  Med.  it.  204. 
Frauds.  Nutmegs  are  frequently  despoiled  of  their 
essential  oil,  by  being  punctured  and  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  decoction,  the  orifices  being  subsequently 

it  predominates  in  the  Cherry  tree,  Dr.  John  has  distinguished  it  by 
the  name  of  Cerasin  ;  but  as  Tragacanth  consists  almost  entirely  of 
this  substance,  the  term  Tragacanthin  would  be  much  more  appro¬ 
priate.  Although  Ce/asin  will  not  dissolve  in  pure  water,  it  undergoes 
solution  in  that  menstruum,  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  provided 
a  portion  of  a  mineral  acid  be  added. 
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closed  by  powdered  sassafras  ;  the  imposition  is  de¬ 
tected  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  nutmeg, 
and  by  its  extreme  fragility  ;  the  holes  may  also  be 
discovered  by  carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the 
nut,  after  having  steeped  it  in  hot  water. 

MYRRH  A.  L.E.D.  /Arboris  nondum  descriptasA 

\  Gummi-resina.  ) 

Myrrh. 

Qualities.  Form ,  irregularly  shaped  pieces, trans¬ 
lucent,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour;  Odour ,  peculiar 
and  fragrant ;  Taste bitter  and  aromatic.  Chemical 
Composition.  Resin,  gum,  essential  oil,  and  some 
extractive.  Solubility.  When  triturated  with 
soft,  or  distilled  water,  nearly  the  whole  appears  to 
be  dissolved,  forming  an  opaque,  yellowish  solution, 
but  by  rest  the  greater  part  is  deposited,  and  not 
more  than  one-third  is  actually  dissolved  ;  its  solu¬ 
bility,  however,  in  water,  may  be  increased  by  tri¬ 
turation  with  camphor  or  an  alkali ;  rectified  spirit 
dissolves  it,  and  the  resulting  tincture,  when  diluted, 
becomes  turbid,  although  no  precipitate  occurs.  Med. 
Uses.  Stimulant,  as  in  Form.  31,  103;  Expectorant, 
46,  47,  52.  Emmenagogue,  68.  Forms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition.  No  form  is  so  eligible  as  that  of  substance. 
Dose,  grs.  x  to  3).  The  alkalies,  in  their  crystalline 
state,  when  triturated  with  myrrh,  reduce  it  to  the 
form  of  a  tenacious  fluid.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Tinct.  Myrrh.  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Aloes  et  Myrrh.  E. 
Tinct.  Aloes  JEtherea.  E.  Mist.  Ferri  comp.  L. 
Pil.  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  L.  E.  D.  Pil.  Ferri  cum 
Myrrha.  L.  Pil.  Galh.  comp.  L.  D.  Pil.  Assafcetid . 
comp.  E.  Pil .  Rhei  comp.  E.  Adulterations. 
It  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  frauds,  being  frequently 
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mixed  with  adventitious  gums.,  which  are  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  their  foreign  odour,  their  white  or  dark 
colour,  and  by  their  opacity, 

• 

NUX  VOMICA.  /  Strychnus  \  Nux  Vomica. 

\Nux  V  omica.  J 

This  seed  has  not  at  present  a  place  in  the  British 
pharmacopoeias;  it  presents  however  several  points  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  and  the 
chemist.  Its  virulent  action  upon  animals  has  been 
long  known,  and  it  has  been  administered  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gentian  in  intermittents,*  ( Ludovic . 
Phar.  p.  113,)  and  as  a  narcotic  in  mania;  it  also 
constituted  an  ingredient  in  the  famous  Electuarium 
de  ovo ,  C Pli .  Angl.  p.  263.)  Nux  vomica  has  been 
said  to  produce  benefit  in  the  plague;  the  German 
writers  have  strongly  commended  it  in  mania,  epilep¬ 
sy,  and  hydrophobia ;  as  well  as  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  gout,  scrophula,  lues  venera,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions  ;  in  Sweden  it  is  stated  to  have  displayed 
very  beneficial  effects  in  Dysentery.  Dr.  Fourquier 
has  lately  introduced  its  use  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Cha- 
rite,  in  cases  of  partial  paralysis,  and  it  is  said,  with 
very  great  success.  The  value  of  the  practice  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dumeril, 
Majendie,  Hebreard,  Husson,  and  Asselin.  The  dose 
is  four  or  five  grains  of  the  powder  in  pills,  during 
the  day.  The  French  codex  contains  two  alcoholic 
extracts  of  this  substance,  the  one  prepared  with  a 
strong  spirit  (22,  32,  Beaume,  i,  e,  from  sp.  gr.  *9 15 

*  Sir  HansSloane  publishe&a  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  249,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  44,  entitled  u  An  Account  of  the  Nux  Pepita,  or 
Saint  Ignatius’s  Bean  (Ignatia  Amur  a,  Lin.)  A  Simple  in  common  use 
irx  the  Philippine  Island,  as  a  Tonic  medicine.” 
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to  *856,)  is  much  more  active  and  powerful  than  that 
made  with  a  weak  spirit,  (12,  22,  Beaume,  i,  e,  from 
sp.  gr.  *985  to  *915.)  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
have  discovered  in  this  substance,  a  peculiar  proxi¬ 
mate  principle,  to  which  its  virulence  is  owing;  it 
Was  named  Vauqueline ,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
French  philosopher,  but  in  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  discoverers 
have  substituted  the  name  Strychnine ,  because  u  a 
name  dearly  loved,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  a 
noxious  principle.”  ( 'Annales  de  Chimie ,  vol.  8  to  10.) 
Strychnine  is  highly  alkaline,  and  crystallizes  in 
very  small  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids;  its  taste  is  insupportably  bitter,  leaving  a 
slight  metallic  flavour  ;  it  lias  no  smell ;  it  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  active  and  violent,  that  in  doses  of  half  a 
grain  it  occasions  serious  effects,  and  in  larger  ones 
convulsions  and  death  ;  notwithstanding  its  strong 
taste,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring 
6667  parts  of  that  fluid  for  its  solution  at  50,  and  2500 
at  212 It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol;  with  its  acids 
it  forms  neutral  and  crystallizable  salts  ;  these  salts 
as  well  as  their  base,  have  the  singular  property  of 
becoming  blood-red  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Strychnine  exists  in  native  combination 
in  the  Strychnus,  with  an  acid  which  has  some  analo¬ 
gy  with  the  malic,  and  which  Pelletier  and  Cavendou 
propose  to  call  the  Igasuric  acid,  from  the  Malay 
name  for  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,*  (Strychnus  Igna- 

*  Strychnine  was  obtained  from  the  beans  of  St.  Ignatius  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  process:  a  portion  of  the  beans  being  grated  was  heated  in  a  close 
vessel,  under  pressure,  with  sulphuric  ether,  by  which  an  oily  matter 
was  dissolved;  the  residuum  then  yielded  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  a 
yellowish  brown,  very  bitter  substance,  which  being  boiled  with  pure 
magnesia  and  filtered,  the  colouring  matter  was  washed  out,  and  the 
Strychnine  and  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  mixture,  remained  on  the  fibre. 
This  strychnine  was  then  separated  by  alcohol,  and  thus  obtained  in  a 
state  of  great  purity. 
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tius,)  in  which  its  properties  were  first  examined.  In 
conformity  with  such  views,  the  active  principle  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Strychni  is  an  I gasur ate  of  Strychnine. 
A  fact  which  suggests  the  existence  of  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  and  striking  analogy  between  the  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  these  narcotico-acrid  bodies  *  and  that  of 
opium. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA.  L.  Ol.  Yolatilia.  E, 
Ol.  Essentialia.  D. 

Distilled ,  Volatile ,  or  Essential  Oils. 

The  British  pharmacopoeias  direct  them  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  distillation  only ;  the  French  codex  orders 
several  of  them  to  be  prepared  by  expression.  Qua¬ 
lities.  Form ,  liquid,  sometimes  viscid;  specific  grax. 
various,  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  the  lightest,  being 
only  0.792,  whilst  the  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
allspice,  exceed  l'OSO,  and  that  of  sassafras,  which  is 
the  heaviest,  amounts  to  1.094;  these  latter  oils  hold 
resin  in  solution,  they  of  course  sink  in  water.  Odour , 
penetrating  and  fragrant;  Taste ,  acrid;  they  are 
volatilized  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  of 
boiling  water;  they  are  very  inflammable.  Solubili¬ 
ty.  Yery  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  what  are  termed 
in  perfumery  Essences;  in  water  they  are  very  spa¬ 
ringly  soluble;  the  solutions  are  known  in  pharmacy 
under  the  title  of  distilled  waters :  they  are  also  dis¬ 
solved  by  ether,  and  the  fixed  oils ;  when  digested 
with  ammonia,  some  of  the  less  odorous  acquire  a 

*  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  the  researches  of  the  French  and 
German  chemists  have  considerably  multiplied  the  number  of  these 
bodies,  to  an  extent  indeed  that  requires  corroboration  by  farther  ex¬ 
periments;  thus  in  Stramonium,  we  have  Daturia , — in  Behadonna, 
Atropia ; — in  Veratrum  Veratria ; — in  Angustura  PsEU»0-FERU#l- 
w  la,  UrucituZ) — in  Hyoscyamus,  Hyeser/amai  &c. 
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considerable  degree  of  fragrance,  whilst  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fixed  alkalies  universally  impair  their  odour  ; 
they  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  their  action  is  sometimes  attended  with 
instant  inflammation.  Volatile  oils,  from  continued 
exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen,  and  become 
resinous,  by  which  they  lose  their  volatility,  fragrance 
and  pungency,  hence  they  should  be  preserved  in 
small  opaque  phials,  completely  full  and  well  stopped. 
Medical  Uses.  They  act  as  powerful  stimulants 
and  aromatics ;  they  remove  nausea  and  flatulence, 
correct  the  griping  of  certain  purgatives,  and  cover 
the  offensive  taste  of  various  remedies.  See  Aquas 
distillates.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species 
admitted  into  our  British  pharmacopoeias  :  those  de¬ 
signated  in  italics  are  principally  for  internal  use. 
Ole  a  A  nisi,  Anthemidis ,  Carui ,  Juniperi ,  Lavandulae, 
Menthce  Piperitce ,  Menthce  viridis,  Origani,  Pimento. e, 
Pulegii ,  Rosmarini ,  L.  OleaVolatilia,  Juniperi 
communis ,  Juniperi  Sabinae,  Lavandulae  Spicae,  Lauri 
Sassafras,  Menthce  Piperitce ,  Mjrtce  Pimentce ,  Pim- 
pinellce  Anisi ,  Rorismarini  Officinalis,  E.  Olea 
Juniperi ,  Pimento ,  Corticis,  et  Ligni  Sassafras,  e  Se- 
minibus  Anisi ,  Carui ,  et  Fceniculi  dulcis ,  Florum 
Lavandulae,  Foliorum  Sabinae,  Herbce  floresceniis 
Menthce  Piperitidis ,  Herbce  floresceniis  Menthce 
Sativce ,  Origani,  Pulegii ,  Rorismarini ,  Rutce ,  I). 
Adulterations.  Fixed  Oils  may  be  detected  by 
moistening  writing  paper  with  the  suspected  article 
and  holding  it  before  the  fire:  if  the  oil  be  entirely 
essential,  no  stain  of  grease  will  remain  ;  as  castor  oil 
is  more  soluble  in  spirit  than  the  others,  it  is  the  one 
generally  selected  for  this  fraudulent  purpose,  and 
the  addition  of  alcohol  restores  the  sophisticated  oil 
to  its  proper  degree  of  consistency.  Alcohol  is  dis~ 
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covered  by  adding  water,  which,  if  it  be  present, 
occasions  a  milkiness,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  in* 
crease  of  temperature.  Cheaper  oils ,  as  that  of  tur-* 
pentine,  are  recognised  by  their  peculiar  odour,  which 
may  be  developed  by  rubbing  a  drop  upon  the  hand 
and  holding  it  to  the  tire,  or,  by  the  dense  black  smoke 
with  which  they  burn.  The  oil  of  aniseed,  as  it  crys-^ 
tallizes  at  50°,  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  wax, 
spermaceti  or  camphor ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by 
warming  the  oil,  when  the  crystals,  if  genuine,  will 
dissolve.* 

OLEA  EXPRESSA.  L.D. 

Olea  Fixa,  sive  Expressa.  E. 

Expressed  or  Fixed  Oils. 

These  are  obtained  from  animal  matter  by  fusion, 
and  from  vegetables  by  expression,  or  decoction  with 
water.  Qualities.  Odour ,  none;  Tastey  mild; 
they  boil  at  600,  but  undergo  decomposition,  becom-. 
ing  acrid  and  empyreumatic;  the  oil,  in  this  state, 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
philosopher’s  oil .  f  By  exposure  to  air  they  absorb 
oxygen  and  become  rancid  ;•  they  congeal  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  32°,  and  some  even  above  that.  When  the 
oil  is  expressed  by  heating  the  plates  of  the  press,  or  by 
previously  roasting  the  seeds,  it  is  more  disposed  to 
become  rancid;  cold  drawn,  oils  are  on  this  account  to 

*  Huiles  Antiques.  The  basis  of  the  best  of  these  oils,  is  the  oi; 
of  Ben,  from  the  nuts  of  the  Guilangia  Morifiga ;  or  oil  of  hazel,  which 
is  a  very  good  substitute,  since  it  is  inodorous,  colourless,  and  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  period  without  becoming  rancid  ;  it  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  receive  and  retain  the  odour  of  those  vegetables  that 
yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  essential  oil. 

•f*  Oil  of  Bricks.  So  called  because  this  empyreumatic  oil  was, 
sometimes  obtained  by  steeping  hot  brick  in  oil,  and  submitting  it  to 
distillation. 


be  preferred  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy.  Solu¬ 
bility.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and,  except 
castor  oil,  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether;  with  caustic 
alkalies  they  combine  and  form  soaps;  when  aided 
by  heat  they  readily  unite  with  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
the  solid  compound  well  known  by  the  term  plaister . 
They  unite  also  very  readily  with  each  other,  and 
with  volatile  oils.  Solvent  Powers.  They  dissolve 
sulphur,  and  form  a  kind  of  balsam  with  it;  they  also 
possess  the  power  of  extracting  and  dissolving  the 
narcotic  and  acrid  principles  of  several  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
French  pharmacopoeia  directs  a  series  of  preparations 
under  the  term  u  Olea  Medicata thus  there  are  olea 
Cicutae,  Jdyoscyami,  Solani,  Stramonii,  Nicotianae;* 
which  are  made  by  digesting  with  a  gentle  heat,  one 
part  of  the  subject  in  two  parts  of  olive  oil.f 

OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM.  L.E.D. 

Oil  of  Almond. 

This  oil,  whether  procured  from  the  sweet  or  bitter 
almond,  has  the  same  properties,  for  the  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  resides  exclusively  in  combination  with  the 
mucilage;  that  from  the  latter  keeps  longer  without 
rancidity.  It  is  sometimes  made  from  old  Jordan 
almonds,  by  heat ,  in  which  case  it  very  soon  grows 
fetid.  Nut  Oil,  Oleum  nucum  Coryli ,  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  almonds;  in  China 
it  is  drank  with  tea,  instead  of  cream.  Medical 

*  Roche’s  Emerocation  for  the  Hooping  Cough,  Olive  oil 
mixed  with  about  half  its  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 

Struve’s  Lotion  for  the  Hooping  Cough.  This  once  famous 
nostrum  consisted  of  3j  °f  Tartarized  Antimony ,  dissolved  in  fgij  of 
water,  to  which  was  added  f  §  j  of  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

f  The  editors  have  also  unaccountably  retained  the  Oleum  de  LumlrUisl 
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Uses.  For  forming  emulsions,  in  coughs,  and  other 
pulmonary  complaints.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It 
may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  the  intermedium 
of  mucilage ,  the  yelk  of  an  egg ,  or  by  that  of  an  alkali. 

1.  By  Mucilage.  This  is  in  general  a  more 
convenient  medium  than  the  yelk  of  an  egg;  one 
part  of  gum,  made  into  mucilage,  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  diffusion  of  four  parts  of  oil,  (see  Mucilago 
Acacice ,)  the  oil  and  mucilage  must  be  carefully 
triturated  together,  and  the  water  then  gradually 
added;  the  emulsion  thus  formed  is  permanent,  and 
the  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  acid,  spirit,  or 
tincture,  will  not  produce  decomposition.  See  Form .  73. 

2.  By  Alkalies.  This  oil,  by  uniting  with  alka¬ 
lies  and  water,  forms  an  elegant  and  grateful  mixture, 
for  which  purpose  the  following  proportions  are  to 
be  observed,  every  f^j  of  oil  requires  TT[  viij  ofliquor 
potassae,  an  dfgiss  of  distilled  water.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Acids;,  oxymel;  syrups  of  poppies  and 
squills;  tartrate  and  super-tartrate  of  potass ;  super- 
sulphate  of  potass ;  oxy -muriate  of  mercury  ;  resins; 
hard  water.  See  Form.  74. 

OLEUM  OLIVM.  L.E.D.  Olive  Oil. 

Qualities.  Colour ,  pale  yellow,  somewhat  in¬ 
clining  to  green  ;  Taste  bland ;  Odour  none  ;  it  ought 
to  congeal  at  3S°  Fall.  According  to  the  recent 
observations  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  this  oil 
crystallizes  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms  with 
square  bases.  Adulterations.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mixed  with  the  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  a  fraud 
which  may  be  easily  discovered  by  exposing  a  sample 
to  the  freezing  temperature ;  when  the  olive  oil  will 
congeal,  while  that  of  poppies  will  remain  fluid ;  and 
^ince  those  oils  which  freeze  with  most  difficulty  arQ 
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most  susceptible  of  rancidity,  the  admixture  of  poppy 
oil  must  be  regarded  as  injurious:  it  also  deserves 
notice  that  the  peculiar  habitudes  of  Oil  of  Olives , 
with  the  Per-nitrate  of  Mercury,  offer  a  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  the  adulteration  of  the  oil  may 
be  satisfactorily  detected  ;  for  if  the  per-nitrate  (made 
by  dissolving*  6  parts  of  the  metal  in  7*5  of  nitric  acid, 
of  sp.  grav.  1*36,  at  a  common  temperature,)  be 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  the  mixture,  if  kept  cold,  will  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  become  solid,  whereas  if  it 
lias  any  admixture  of  the  oil  of  grains,  it  will  not 
undergo  such  a  change.  The  contamination  derived 
from  lead,  which  is  frequently  immersed  in  the  oil 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  its  rancidity,  may  be 
detected  by  shaking  one  part  of  the  suspected  sample 
with  three  parts  of  water,  impregnated  with  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  in  a  stopped  phial. 

OPIUM.  L.E.D.  (Papaver  Somniferum.  Capsularum 
immaturcirum  Succus  concretus.  (Turcicus.) 

Turkey  Opium. 

Two  kinds  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Turkey  and  East  India  Opium. 

Qualities.  Form.  Turkey  opium  occurs  in  fiat 
pieces,  of  a  solid  compact  texture,  and  possessing 
considerable  tenacity ;  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  shining  fracture,  and 
affords  a  yellowish  powder.  Colour ,  reddish-brown 
or  fawn- like.  Odour ,  peculiar,  heavy,  and  narcotic. 
Taste ,  at  first  a  nauseous  bitter,  which  soon  becomes 
acrid  with  some  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  inflammable. 

*  The  Greeks  and  Romans  attached  a  very  different  meaning  to  the 
terms  Opium  and  Meconium.  The  former  signified  the  pure  juice 
(ottos  succus)  that  flowed  from  the  scarified  poppies;  the  latter  the  juice 
obtained  by  bruising  and  pressing  the  poppy  heads. 
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Solubility.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  wine,  vinegar,  and  lemon  juice ;  when  triturated 
with  hot  water,  five  parts  in  twelve  are  dissolved, 
six  suspended,  and  one  part  remains  perfectly  insoluble 
and  resembles  gluten.  By  long  boiling,  its  soporific 
powers  are  impaired  and  ultimately  destroyed:  the 
alcoholic  is  more  highly  charged  with  its  narcotic 
principle  than  the  aqueous  solution,  but  spirit,  rather 
below  proof,  is  its  best  menstruum.  The  watery 
solution  when  filtered  is  transparent,  and  reddens 
the  colour  of  litmus;  it  undergoes  no  change  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  but  precipitates  occur  from  pure 
ammonia ,  and  from  the  carbonates  of  fixed  alkalies ; 
from  the  solutions  of  oxy -muriate  of  mercury ,  nitrate 
of  silver ,  sub-acetate  and  acetate  oj  lead ,  the  sulphates 
of  copper ,  zinc  and  iron ,  and  from  an  infusion  of  galls. 
Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  ♦gum,  bitter  ex¬ 
tractive,  sulphate  of  lime,  gluten,  and  a  peculiar 
alkaline  body,  to  which  the  narcotic  virtues  of  opium 
are  owing,  and  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of 
Morphia  lias  been  assigned;  and  it  appears  moreover 
that  this  new  alkaline  body  exists  in  combination 
with  an  unknown  acid,  which  has  therefore  been 
denominated  the  Meconic  Acid;  so  that  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium  is  Morphia  in  the  state  of  a 
meconiate ,  or  perhaps  of  a  super -meconiate. 

For  these  important  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the 
successive  labours  of  Derosne,*  Sertuernep,  and  Robi- 
quet.  And  the  French  codex  contains  in  its  appendix, 

*  Annales  de  Chimie ,  vol.  45.  The  Salt  of  Oerosne,  however,  as  the 
experiments  of  Robiquet  seem  to  shew,  is  not,  as  Sertuerner  supposed, 

meconiate  of  morphia,  but  another  acid,  characterized  by  a  different  train 
■of  properties,  and  which  may  be  separated  from  opium  by  a  somewhat 
circuitous  process.  Farther  experiments  are  required  upon  this  subject. 
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formula*  for  tlie  preparation  of  morphia  according  to 
the  directions  of  these  two  latter  chemists.* 

Characters  of  Morphia.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes 
in  very  tine,  transparent,  truncated  pyramids,  the  bases 
of  w  hich  are  either  squares  or  rectangles,  occasionally 
united  base  to  base,  and  thereby  forming  octohedra. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
abundantly  in  heated  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  are  intensely  bitter.  It  has  all  the  characters 
of  an  alkali ;  affecting  test  papers,  uniting  with  acids, 
and  forming  neutral  salts,  and  decomposing  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  acids  with  metallic  oxides.  It  unites  with 
sulphur  by  means  of  heat,  but  the  combination  is 

*  Roeiouet’s  Process.  Three  hundred  parts  of  pure  opium  are  to 
he  macerated  during  five  days,  in  one  thousand  parts  of  common  water; 
to  the  filtered  solution,  fifteen  parts  of  perfectly  pure  magnesia  (care¬ 
fully  avoiding  the  carbonate ,)  are  to  be  added;  boil  this  mixtute  for  ten 
minutes,  and  separate  the  sediment  by  a  filter,  washing  it  with  cold 
water  until  the  water  passes  off  clear  ;  after  which,  treat  it  alternately 
with  hot  and  cold  alcohol,  ( 12,  22,  Be.)  as  long  as  the  menstruum  takes 
up  any  colouring  matter;  the  residue  is  then  to  be  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol  (22,  32,  Be.)  for  a  few  minutes.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  will 
deposit  crystals  of  Morphia. 

Rationale  of  the  Process.  A  soluble  Meconiate  of  Magnesia  is  thus  formed, 
whilst  the  sediment  consists  of  Morphia  in  the  state  of  mixture,  with 
the  excess  of  magnesia;  the  boiling  alcohol  with  which  this  residuum 
is  treated,  exerts  no  action  upon  the  magnesia,  but  dissolves  the  Morphia , 
and  on  cooling  surrenders  it  in  a  crystalline  form.  A  repetition  of  the 
treatment  with  boiling  alcohol  will  procure  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals, 
and  the  process  should  be  continued  uutil  they  cease  to  appear, 

Sertuern  er’s  Method.  It  differs  from  the  preceding, in  substituting 
ammonia  for  magnesia,  and  in  adding  to  the  sediment,  separated  as 
before  mentioned,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  convert  the 
Morphia  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  a  farther 
addition  of  ammonia;  the  precipitate  thus  produced  is  then  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  surrenders  the  Morphia  in  a  state 
of  crystalline  purity,  ll  appears  however  that  the  Morphia  produced 
by  this  latter  method,  is  less  abundant  and  more  impure  and  coloured, 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  process  of  Robiquet, 
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decomposed  at  the  same  instant ;  it  is  incapable  of 
forming*  soap  with  an  oxidized  oil.  If.  fuses  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  when  it  resembles  melted  sul¬ 
phur,  and  like  that  substance,  crystallizes  on  cooling; 
it  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  oil,  and  a  black  resinous  residue,  with  a 
peculiar  smell ;  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
inflames  rapidly ;  the  voltaic  pile  exerts  but  little 
action  upon  it,  yet,  when  mixed  with  a  globule  of 
mercury,  the  latter  appears  to  become  increased  in 
bulk,  and  to  change  consistence.  Its  habitudes  with 
different  bodies  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
investigated,  but  they  are  highly  important,  in  as 
much  as  they  will  explain  the  operation  of  those 
various  medicinal  compounds,  into  which  opium  enters 
as  a  principal  ingredient.  Morphia  acts  on  the 
animal  body  as  a  most  powerful  agent,  three  half 
grains  taken  in  succession,  with  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  by  the  same  person,  produced  violent  vomiting 
and  alarming*  faintings,  and  yet  its  comparative  in¬ 
solubility  must  materially  diminish  its  potency ;  hence, 
under  certain  circumstances,  vegetable  acids  render 
narcotic  extracts  more  efficient.  The  following  history 
of  its  saline  compounds  may  be  useful. 

The  Carbonate  crystallizes  in  short  prisms. 

The  Acetate  in  soft  prisms,  very  soluble,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  active. 

The  Sulphate ,  in  arborescent  crystals,  very  soluble. 

The  Muriate ,  in  plumose  crystals,  much  less  soluble; 
when  evaporated,  it  concretes  into  a  shining  white 
plumose  mass  on  cooling. 

The  Nitrates ,  in  prisms  grouped  together. 

The  Meconiate ,  in  oblique  prisms,  sparingly  soluble. 

The  Tartrate  in  prisms. 

Morphia  is  separated  from  the  above  combinations 
by  ammonia, 
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Morphia  is  very  soluble  in  olive  oil,  and  according 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Majcndie,  the  compound 
acts  with  great  intensity;  with  extractive  matter, 
morphia  forms  a  compound  which  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  acids. 

The  Meconic  acid ,  when  separated  from  the  resi¬ 
duum  of  the  magnesian  salt,  as  described  above,  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  medicinal  activity.  Its 
distinguishing  chemical  character  is,  that  it  produces 
an  intensely  red  colour  in  solutions  of  iron  oxidized 
ad  maximum. 

Ea  st  India  Opium  is  an  inferior  species;  it 
differs  from  Turkey  Opium ,  in  its  texture  being  less 
compact,  and  much  softer;  its  colour  darker;  its 
narcotic  odour  fainter,  but  combined  with  a  strong 
empyreuma,  and  in  its  taste  being  more  bitter,  but  less 
acrimonious.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  Opium  contains  three  times 
more  morphia  than  the  East  India  variety.  This 
latter,  when  triturated  with  water,  is  taken  up  without 
any  residuum,  hence  it  contains  no  gluten,  but  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  more  abundant,  as  appears  from  the 
relative  proportion  of  precipitate  produced  by  oxalic 
acid.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  of  barytes,  whilst 
it  occasions  no  disturbance  in  the  solutions  of  the 
Turkey  variety,  produces  a  copious  precipitate  with 
the  East  Indian.  Med.  Uses.  Are  so  well  known 
that  a  fewr  practical  remarks  w  ill  suffice. 

Chemistry,  it  appears,  has  developed  the  principle 
of  its  activity,  and  accumulated  experience  has  esta¬ 
blished  the  value  and  importance  of  its  medicinal 
applications,  but  Physiology  is  still  unable  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  effects. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  its  primary  operation  is 
that  of  a  powerful  and  diffusible  stimulant,  but  it  is 
immediately  follow  ed  by  narcotic  and  sedative  effects, 
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which  are  far  greater  than  could  have  been  inferred 
from  the  degree  of  previous  excitement,  and  hence 
much  keen  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  schools 
concerning  its  modus  operandi *  ’  In  large  doses,  the 
primary  excitement  is  scarcely  apparent,  but  the 
powers  of  life  are  instantly  depressed,  drowsiness  and 
stupor  succeed,  and  when  the  dose  is  excessive, 
these  are  followed  by  delirium,  stertorous  breathing, 
cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  apoplectic  death.  Its 
stimulant  effects  are  apparent  only  in  snudi  doses,  by 
which  the  energy  of  the  mind,  the  strength  oft  he  pulse, 
and  the  heat  of  the  body,  are  considerably  increased, 
but  all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  except  the 
cuticular*  discharge,  are  diminished;  for  example,  the 
faeces  of  persons,  after  the  use  of  opium,  are  not 
unfrequently  clay-coloured,  from  the  suspension  of 
the  biliary  secretion ;  this  circumstance  suggests  some 
important  precautions  with  respect  to  its  exhibition. 
Opium,  when  properly  directed,  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
two  great  indications;  1st,  of  supporting  the  powers 
of  life,  and  2nd,  of  allaying  spasm,  pain,  and  irritation, 
and  of  blunting  that  morbid  susceptibility  of  im¬ 
pression,  which  so  frequently  attends  fever.  Its  use 
is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  where  inflammatory 

V 

action  prevails,  as  in  pulmonary  affections,  attended 
with  an  accelerated  circulation,  and  a  drv  hard  cough.* 

*  The  operation  of  Opium  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  an 
itching,  or  sense  of  pricking  of  the  skin,  which  is  sometimes  terminated 
by  a  species  of  miliary  eruption. 

*  Opium  is  the  Quack’s  sheet  anchor.  The  various  nostrums  adver¬ 
tised  as  “  Cough  Drops,  for  the  cure  of  colds,  asthmas,  catarrhs,  &c.” 
are  preparations  of  Opium  very  similar  to  paregoric  elixir.  Pectoral 
Balsam  of  Liquorice,  and  Essence  of  Coltsfoot,  are  combinations 
of  this  kind.  Grindle’s  Cough  Drops,  are  a  preparation  of  this  kind, 
made  with  Rectified,  instead  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  consequently  more 
highly  charged  with  stimulant  materials.  “  The  mischief,”  observe* 
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It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  oriental  nations  for  tlio 
same  purposes  that  we  take  spirituous  potations  ;  by 
the  Turks  especially,  to  whom  our  more  generous 
beverages  are  prohibited  by  religious  prejudice.  Opium 
is  solicited  to  inspire  courage,  or  to  invigorate  forti¬ 
tude ; — to  soothe  sorrow,  or  to  dissipate  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  misfortune; — to  awaken  the  fancy  to  more 
brilliant  exertions,  or  to  create  that  mild  composure 
and  serenity  of  feeling,  which  is  so  desirable  after  the 
cares  and  solicitudes  of  an  active,  perplexing,  and 
arduous  scene.  Like  spirituous  liquors,  among  other 
people,  it  is  in  short  the  support  of  the  coward, — the 
solace  of  the  wretched,— and  the  daily  source  of  in¬ 
toxication  to  the  debauchee.*  In  combination,  the 
medical  powers  of  opium  are  w  onderfully  extended, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  it  may  not, 
during  some  of  its  stages,  be  rendered  useful.  By 
diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  and  efficacious  corrigent  to 
many  important  medicines,  and  thus  frequently  favours 
their  absorption  and  introduction  into  the  system,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  exhibition  of  mercurial  alteratives* 
(Form:  34J,  and  in  certain  diuretic  combinations, 
(Form:  28,  35,  38J,  in  combination  with  antimonials, 

Dr.  Fothergill,*1  that  has  proceeded  from  the  healing  anodynes  of  quacks 
can  be  scarcely  imagined,  for  in  coughs,  arising  from  suppressed  pers¬ 
piration,  or  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  Opiates  generally  do  harm. 

Squire’s  Elixir.  Opium,  camphor,  serpentaria,  sub -carbonate  of 
potass,  anise  and  fennel  seeds,  made  into  a  tincture,  and  coloured  with 
cochineal. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Spirit  and  Opium,  are  by  no  means 
parallel  medicines;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  substance  offers  the  best 
remedy  for  the  Mania  a  Potu ,  and  in  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  from 
alcohol,  where  our  wish  is  to  abstract  the  spirit,  hut  are  for  obvious 
reasons  unable  so  to  do,  we  may  frequently  alternate  its  use  with  that 
of  Opium,  with  considerable  advantage. 
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and  with  ipecacuan,  its  narcotic  powers  are  obviatfed, 
and  sudorific  results  are  obtained.  See  Pulv.  Ipecac .  co. 
and  F orm .  53,  55,  60,  6 1 , 66.  Fo r ms  o f  Exhibition. 
In  substance,  or  under  the  form  of  tincture:  when  we 
wish  to  continue  the  operation  of  opium,  and  not  to 
obtain  its  full  effects  at  once,  it  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  some  substance  capable  of  retarding 
its  solution  in  the  stomach,  as  gum  resins .  See  Filulce. 
A  watery  infusion,  made  by  infusing'  powdered  opium 
in  boiling  water,  will  often  operate,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  that  distressing  nausea  and  head-ache  which  so 
frequently  follow  the  use  of  this  substance.  Dr. 
Porter  of  Bristol  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a 
solution  of  opium  in  citric  acid;  his  formula*  for  its 
preparation  is  subjoined,  because  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  practitioner;  I  have 
lately  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  it 
certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  a  powerful  anodyne, 
operating  w  ith  less  disturbance  than  the  more  ordinary 
forms  of  this  substance.  I  also  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  pyro-ligneous  acid  manufactured 
frs  Beaufoy  was  used  as  a  menstruum,  and  the  effect 
of  the  solution  was  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Porter. 
When  the  stomach  rejects  altogether  the  internal 
exhibition  of  opium  it  may  be  successfully  applied 
along  the  spine,  by  friction,  with  the  camphor  liniment, 
or  what  is  more  efficacious,  in  combination  with  olive 
oil;  a  piece  of  solid  opium  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
or  dissolved  in  some  appropriate  solvent,  and  injected 
as  an  enema,  affords  also  considerable  relief  in 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  in  painful 

*  Liquor  Morphii  Citratis.  Pt  Opii  Crudi  Optimi  §iv;  Acidi 
Citrici  (Cryst:,-)  §  ij ;  semel  in  mortario  lapideo  contunde,  dein  aquae 
distillate  bullientis  oj  affunde;  et  intime  misceantur;  macera  per  horai 
viginti  quatuor  ;  per  chartam  bibulosam  cola. 
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tlbeases  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  bladder.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  Oxy-muriate  of  mercury ; 
•acetate  of  lead;  alkalies ;  infusions  of  galls,  and  of 
yellow  cinchona.  Orfila  states  that  the  decoction  of 
Coffee  is  less  energetic  as  an  antidote,  than  the 
infusion.  When  we  intend  the  opium  to  act  as  a 
sedative,  we  should  not  combine  it  with  stimulants. 
The  Edinburgh  College  certainly  erred  in  this  respect, 
when  they  made  pepper  an  ingredient  in  their  Filulce 
Opiatce.  In  combination  with  vegetable  acids,  its 
narcotic  powers  are  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  soluble  salts  with  morphia .*  When 

*  The  Black  Drop,  or  The  Lancaster ,  or  Quaker's  Black  Drop.  This 
preparation,  which  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  as  being  more 
powerful  in  its  operation  and  less  distressing  in  its  effects  than  any 
tincture  of  opium,  has  until  lately  been  involved  in  much  obscurity  : 
the  papers  however  of  the  late  Edward  Walton,  of  Sunderland,  one  of 
the  near  relations  of  the  original  proprietor,  having  fallen  into  the 
Lands  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  gentleman  has  obliged  the  profession  by 
publishing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  is  as  follows:— 
“  Take  half  a  pound  of  Opium  sliced;  three  pints  of  good  Verjuice, 
(juice  of  the  wild  crab,)  and  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  Saffron.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonsful  of  .yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a 
warm  place  near  the  fire,  for  sis  or  eight  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the 
open  air  until  it  becomes  a  syrup;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it 
up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle.”  One  drop  of  this  preparation 
is  considered  equal  to  about  three  of  the  Tincture  of  Opium.  P.  L. 
It  would  appear  that  an  Acetate  of  Morphia  is  formed,  which  is  more 
active,  and  less  distressing  in  its  effects,  than  any  other  narcotic  com¬ 
bination. 

The  French  Codex  contains  directions  for  preparing  a  compound  very 
similar  to  the  Black  Drop;  viz. 

Vinum  Opiatum  Fermentation e  Paratum,  or,  Guttce^seu  Laudatium 
Abbutis  Rousseau.  Take  of  white  honey  twelve  ounces  ;  warm  water, 
three  pounds;  dissolve  the  honey  in  the  water,  pour  it  into  a  matrass, 
and  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  :  as  soon  as  fermentation  has  commenced, 
add  four  ounces  of  good  opium,  having  previously  dissolved,  or  rather 
diffused  it  in  twelve  ounces  of  water;  allow  them  to  ferment  together 
for  a  month,,  then  evaporate  until  ten  ounces  only  remain,  filter,  and 
add  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  alcohol. 
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the  opium  however  has  passed  out  of  the  primae  vise, 
vinegar  and  acids  are  then  the  best  remedies  for 
counteracting  its  effects;  (see  Introductory  Essay , 
page  25.)  Dose,  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  presariber,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  A  quarter  of 
a  grain,  frequently  repeated,  will  keep  up  its  exhi¬ 
larating  influence  ;  from  gr.  j  to  ij  act  as  a  narcotic ; 
its  power  on  the  system  soon  becomes  weaker;  and 
from  habitual  use  it  is  so  much  impaired  that  very  large 
doses  are  required  to  produce  its  usual  effects.  Russel 

Liquor  Opii  Sedativus.  Under  this  name,  Mr.  Battley,  of  Fore- 
street,  London,  has  introduced  a  narcotic  preparation,  which  it  is 
generally  supposed  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  acetate  of  morphia;  on  being 
kept,  however,  1  found  that  it  underwent  some  important  change, 
during  which  so  much  air  was  disengaged  as  to  blow  out  the  cork  from 
the  bottle  with  violence.  This  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  admission 
unto  practice. 

In  publishing  the  above  statement,  I  have  unfortunately  been  the 
cause  of  much  unnecessary  Ink-shed.  A  letter,  by  Mr.  Battley,  has 
been  industriously  circulated  through  the  different  ranks  of  the  profession, 
purporting  to  be  an  apology  for  his  preparation,  but  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  it,  instead  of  being  able  to  discover  any  argument  in  its  favour, 
we  receive  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  the  objection  above 
stated.  “  I  explained  to  Dr.  Paris,  that  the  liability  of  the  solution  to 
undergo  changes,  was  a  defect  in  the  preparation,  but  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  spirit  would  prevent  decomposition,”  and  yet  in  the  next 
sentence  he  tells  us  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most  beneficial, 

the  addition  of  spirit  would  be  highly  improper.”  See  Medical  Repository, 
•vol.  Kiii.  p.  273. 

But  the  circumstance  which  has  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Battley,  is  my  having  applied  the  term  nostrum 
to  this  preparation.  Every  medicine  that  is  prepared  by  a  secret 
process,  and  sold  for  the  private  advantage  of  an  individual,  is  properly 
designated  a  nostrum.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  feature  in 
the  present  case  that  can  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Battley  is  inclined  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical,  and  as  the  preparation  is  not  indebted  to  him,  but  to  Wedelius 
or  Le  Mort,  for  its  origin,  is  prepared  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  Poet, 
“  Quae  non  fecimus  ipsi  vix  ea  n  qstua  voco.” 
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observes  that  the  effects  of  opium  on  those  addicted 
to  its  use,  are  at  first  obstinate  costiveness,  succeeded 
by  diarrhea  and  flatulence,  with  loss  of  appetite  and 
a  sottish  appearance;  the  teeth  decay,  the  memory 
fails,  and  the  unhappy  sufferer  prematurely  sinks  into 
the  grave?  Officinal  Pjiep  Gr.  j  of  opium  is 
contained  in  Confect.  Opii *  L.  grs.  36*  Elect.  Opii* 
E.  grs.  43.  Elect.  Catechu.  E.  grs.  19 3.  Elect . 
Catechu  comp.  D.  g rs.  199.  Pil.  Saponis  cum  opio . 
L.  grs.  5.  Pil.  Opiat.  E.  grs.  10.  Pil.  e  Sty  race. 
D.  grs.  5.  Pulv .  Corn.  ust.  cum  Opio.  L.  grs.  10. 
Pulv.  Cret.  comp,  cum  Opio.  L.  grs.  40.  Pulv, 
Ipecac,  comp.  L.  E.  grs.  10.  Pulv.  Kino  comp.  L. 
grs.  20.  Tinct.  Opii.  L.  TTp  19.  Tinct.  Camphor, 
comp.  L.  fjss.  Tinct.  Opii  ammon.  E.  f^j.  Troch. 
Glycyrr.  cum.  Opio.  E.  3j.  Vinum  Opii.  L.  TT[  17. 
Adulterations.  The  Turkey  Opium ,  when  good, 
is  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  reddish  capsules  of 
some  species  of  rumex ;  the  inferior  kinds  have  none 
of  these  capsules  adhering  to  them.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  the  extract  of  liquorice;  it  should 
be  regarded  as  bad  when  it  is  very  soft  or  friable, 
of  an  intensely  black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many 
impurities,  or  when  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  or  marks 
paper  with  a  brown  continuous  streak  when  drawn 
across  it.  Tt  frequently  happens  that  in  cutting  a 
mass  of  opium,  bullets  and  stones  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  it,  a  fraud  which  is  committed  by  the 
Turks,  from  which  the  retailer  alone  suffers. 

OVUM.  L.  /"Phasianus  Gallus.\  The  Egg  of  the 
\  Ovum.  )  Domestic  Fowl. 

Yitellus,  The  Yolk  or  Yelk,  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  for  rendering 
oils  and  balsams  miscible  with  water.  It  is  gently 
laxative. 
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Oleum  e  mlellis ,  Oil  of  Eggs.  Obtained  by  boiling 
the  yelks,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure : 
fifty  eggs  yield  about  5  oz.  of  oil.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  being  much  employed 
on  the  Continent  for  killing  mercury. 

Albumen.  Used  principally  for  clarifying  turbid 
liquors. 

Testa.  Similar  to  oilier  absorbents. 

PILUL7E.  L.E.D.  Pills. 

For  general  instructions  respecting  the  formation 
and  administration  of  pills,  the  practitioner  must  refer 
to  the  first  part  of  this  work,  page  165. 

Pilules  Aloes  Composite.  L.  Extract  of  Aloes, 
two  parts ,  extract  of  gentian,  (e)  one  part ,  with  oil  of 
carraway ;  (d)  to  which  syrup  is  unnecessarily  added. 
It  is  a  useful  pill  in  habitual  costiveness.  Dose, 
grs.  x  to  r3j. 

PlL  u lm  Aloes  et  Assafcetid^e.  E.  Powdered 
aloes,  assafoetida  (e.)  and  soap,  (i.)  equal  parts. 
Anodyne  and  cathartic  ;  a  very  useful  combination  in 
dyspepsia  attended  with  flatulence.  Dose,  grs.  x. 

Pilula:  Aloes  cum  Myrrh  a.  L.  Pilulce  Rufi, 
P.  L.  1745.  Extract  of  aloe,  two  parts ,  saffron  and 
myrrh,  (e)  one  part ,  syrup,  q.s.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
form  of  preparation,  and  is  described  by  Rhazes.  It 
is  stimulant  and  cathartic.  Dose,  grs.  X  to  9j. 

Pilula:  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide.  E.  This 
pill  is  known  by  the  popular  name  of  PiL  Coccice. 
xoxkiov,  signifies  a  seed,  and  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  this  preparation  by  Rhazes.  It  consists  of  eight 
parts  of  aloes  and  scammony  ;  four  of  colocynth  ;  and 
one  part  of  oil  of  cloves,  ( d .)  and  of  sulphate  of  potass 
with  sulphur,  olim  Sal  Poly  crest.  It  is  more  powerful 
in  its  operation  than  the  simple  aloetic  pills. 
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Pilule  CambogijE  Composite.  L.  Gamboge, 
extract  of  aloe,  and  compound  powder  of  cinnamon  one 
part;  soap  two  parts ;  see  Part  I.  p .  133. 

PlL  uljeFerri  Composite.  L.  This  combination 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Griffith’s  mixture.  Pose,  gr. 
X  to  9j. 

PlLU  hM  Galbani  Composite.  L.  Pil.  Gam - 
mosce ,  P.  L.  1745.  We  are  here  presented  with  a 
combination  of  foetid  gums,  in  which  Assafeetida  is 
the  most  potent  article.  Antispasmodic,  and  Erntoe- 
nagogue.  Dose ,  grs.  x  to  J)j. 

PiLULiE  Hydrargyri.  L.E.D.  Pil.  Mercuriales. 
P.  L.  1745.  vulgo,  The  Blue  Pill.  The  mercury  in 
this  preparation,  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  considered, 
in  a  state  of  mere  mechanical  division,  but  in  that  of 
a  black  oxide,  upon  which  its  activity  as  a  remedy 
undoubtedly  depends;  for  mercury  in  its  metallic 
state  is  entirely  inert  with  regard  to  the  living  system. 
Various  substances  have  at  different  times  been 
triturated  with  the  mercury,  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  or  killing  it,  by  effecting  the  mechanical 
division  and  subsequent  oxidation  of  its  particles,  as 
Manna,  Melasses,  &  c.  Conserve  of  Roses  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  for  this  purpose,  although  Swediaur 
suspects  that  the  astringent  principle  of  this  conserve 
invalidates  the  effects  of  the  mercury,  ui  have,” 
says  he,  u  given  these  pills  to  several  patients  for  a 
long  time,  without  any  symptom  of  salivation.” 
Mr.  Abernethy  observes  in  his  surgical  works,  that 
the  Pilalce  Hydrargyri  are  uncertain  in  their  effects; 
and  that  some  of  the  students  at  the  hospital  on 
examining  them  and  different  parcels  of  the  Conserve 
of  Roses,  sav,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered 
in  each.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  making  the 
conserve  for  sale,  some  of  this  acid  may  be  added  to 
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brighten  the  colour ;  and  if  so,  the  mercurial  pill 
which  is  made  from  it  may  contain  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  some  of  that  highly  deleterious  compound^  the 
sub-sulphate  of  mercury .  When  any  of  the  gums  are 
employed  for  hilling  the  metal,  the  pills  soon  become 
hard  and  brittle,  and  after  some  time  the  mercury  is 
liable  to  run  into  its  metallic  state.  The  pill  mass, 
when  rendered  thinner  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  and  extended  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ought  not 
to  exhibit  any  metallic  globules  ;  in  this  examination 
however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  fallacious  appearance  which  is  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  by  small  crystals  of  saccharine  matter.  The 
relative  proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  the  mass 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  its  weight.  The  blue  pill 
is  made  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  by  a  very  ingenious 
machine  actuated  bv  steam,  and  which  rubs  as  well 
as  rolls  the  materials,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pill  thus 
made  is  more  active  than  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Medical  Uses,  It  is  by  far  the  best  form 
for  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury;  where  it  is 
intended  to  act  upon  the  system  as  an  alterative, 
it  should  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  grs.  iv  to  vj  > 
if  it  occasion  any  action  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be 
conjoined  with  opium  •  sometimes  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  exhibited  every  morning,  wall  impart  such  a 
tone  to  the  intestines,  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
mercurial  irritation.  In  cases  where  the  form  of  pill 
is  objectionable,  it  may  be  readily  suspended  by  the 
aid  of  mucilage,  in  some  aqueous  vehicle;  when 
exhibited  in  doses  of  grs.  x  to  £j,  it  acts  as  a  mild 
but  efficient  purgative  One  grain  of  mercury  is 
contained  in  four  grains  of  the  mass,  made  according 
to  the  London  and  Dublin  formulae,  and  in  three 
grains  according  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  For  the 
{specific  effects  of  mercury,  see  Ung.  Ilydrarg . 
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Px  lule  Hydrargyri  Sub-muriatis  Compo¬ 
site.  L.  E.  Olim  Plummer s  Pills,  They  consist 
of  one  part  of  calomel  and  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony  (f.)  and  two  parts  of  guaiac  ( d )  made  into 
form  with  mucilage.  It  is  a  very  useful  alterative, 
especially  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  in  secondary 
syphilitic  symptoms,  particularly  when  affecting  the 
skin.  Dose ,  grs.  v  to  x. 

Pilule  Opiate  E.  Opium  one  part ;  extract  of 
liquorice  seven  parts:  Jamaica  pepper  two  parts .  It 
is  a  compound  of  questionable  propriety. 

PlL  ule  Rhei  Composite.  E.  Rhubarb,  aloes, 
and  myrrh,  with  oil  of  peppermint.  When  such  a 
combination  is  indicated,  it  is  better  to  prescribe  it 
extemporaneously ;  for  the  mass,  by  being  kept,  will 
become  less  efficacious. 

Pi  lule  Saponis  cum  Opio.  L.  Pil.  Op'll .  P.  L. 
1787.  By  substituting  soap  for  extract  of  liquorice, 
these  pills  are  now  rendered  more  soluble  in  the 
stomach,  and  are  consequently  more  efficient.  Five 
grains  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pi  lule  ScillE  Composite.  L.  A  stimulating 
expectorant ;  but  as  squill  is  always  impaired  by 
keeping,  it  ought  to  be  an  extemporaneous  combi¬ 
nation.  It  is  surely  injudicious  thus  to  multiply  our 
officinal  formulas. 

PIMENTiE  BACC7E.  L.  E.  /Myrtus  Pimenta.\ 
Pimento.  D.  V  Baccce,  ) 

Pimenta  Berries.  Jamaica  Pepper.  Allspice. 

.  Qualities.  Odour,  aromatic  and  agreeable,  com¬ 
bining  that  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs;  hence 
the  term  a//-spice.  Taste ,  warm  and  pungent,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  cloves.  These  qualities  reside  principally 
in  the  cortical  part  of  the  berry.  Chem  :  Comp  : 
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It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  very  like  that  of  cloves, 
resin,  extractive,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Water,  alcohol,  and  aether,  extract  its 
virtues.  Medical  Uses.  Principally  to  cover  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  other  remedies  ;  it  is  also  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  dyspeptic  medicines.*  Officinal 
Prep.  Aq.  Piment.  L.E.  D.  01.  Piment.  L.E.D, 
Pil.  Opiat.  E.  Syrup .  Rhainni .  L. 

PIPERiS  LONG1  BACCAE.  L.E.D. 

Long  Pepper. 

The  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  are  similar  to  those  of  black  pepper ;  which  see. 
The  varieties  in  the  market  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  short  long  pepper,  and  long  long  pepper. 

PIPERIS  NIGRI  BACCAE.  L.E.D. 

Black  Pepper. 

Chemical  Composition.  An  oily  matter,  fecula, 
and  extractive  ;  the  acrid  principle  of  Pepper  has 
been  obtained  by  Oersted  in  an  alkaline  form.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Its  virtues  are  entirely  extracted  by  aether 
and  alcohol ;  and  partially  by  water,  550  pints  being 
required  to  extract  all  the  sapidity  of  lbj  of  pepper. 
Medical  Uses.  It  appears  to  be  a  more  general  and 
permanent  stimulus  than  other  species  of  equal  pun¬ 
gency  on  the  palate  ;  it  may  be  combined  with  bitters, 
and  exhibited  in  nausea,  dyspepsia,*  retrocedent 

*  Ward’s  Paste  for  fistula,  piles,  &c — The  following  is  the 
receipt  for  preparing  this  celebrated  composition.  Take  of  Black  Pep¬ 
per  and  Elecampane,  powdered,  equal  parts  }f>ss,  of  the  seeds  of  Fennel 
ftiss,  of  Honey  and  Sugar,  equal  parts,  Jhj ;  beat,  and  well  mix  together 
all  the  ingredients,  in  a  mortar.  Dose>  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  three  times* 
a  day. 
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gout,  or  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis ;  it  is  also  a 
valuable  coadjutor  to  bark  in  obstinate  intermittents. 
Dose.  grs.  v  to  9j,  or  more.  Officinal  Prepa¬ 
rations.  Emplast.  Meloes  vesicat .  comp.  E.  Un¬ 
guent,  piper,  nig.  D.  White  pepper  is  made  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  first  skin  of  the  berry,  by  soaking  it  in  salt 
and  water.  Adulterations.  The  powdered  husk 
of  the  mustard  seed  is  universally  mixed  with  pow¬ 
dered  pepper,  and  is  regularly  sold  for  this  purpose 
by  the  mustard  manufacturer,  under  the  technical 
title  of  P.  D.  ( Pepper  Dust; )  there  are  besides  other 
admixtures  less  innocent.  Whole  Pepper  is  also 
frequently  factitious;  artificial  pepper-corns,  com¬ 
posed  of  peas-meal,  both  white  and  black,  are  mixed 
with  real  pepper-corns,  and  sold  as  genuine  pepper; 
the  method  of  detecting  the  fraud  is  very  simple ; 
throw  a  suspected  sample  into  water;  those  that  are 
artificial  will  fall  to  powder,  or  be  partially  dissolved, 
while  the  true  pepper-corns  will  remain  whole. 

PIX  ARIDA.  L.  (Pinus  Abies.  Resina  Concreia.) 

Pix  B  urgundica.  E.D.  Burgundy  Pitch. 

This  substance  is  procured  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  Norway  Spruce  fir,  whereas 
Jrankincence  (Abietis  resina)  is  a  spontaneous  exu¬ 
dation  from  it.  It  is  now  entirely  confined  to  exter¬ 
nal  use,  as  a  rubefacient  spread  on  leather/  it  is  very 
adhesive.  Officinal  Prep.  Emplast.  Picis  Bur - 
gund.  D.  Adulterations.  A  factitious  sort,  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  England,  is  often  met  with;  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  its  friability,  and  its  want  of  viscidity 
and  unctuosity,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  peculiar 
odour  which  characterises  the  genuine  specimens. 
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PIX  LIQUIDA.  L.E.D.  (Pinus  Sylvestris.)  Tar, 

This  fluid  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
resinous  juice  of  the  Pine,  during*  the  slow  and 
smothered  combustion  of  its  branches.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  found  to  consist  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  resin,  and  pyro-acetic  acid.  Solubility. 
Water  readily  dissolves  a  portion  of  Tar,  and  forms 
a  solution  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine,  with  a  sharp 
empyreumatic  taste.  Med.  Uses.  Tar  water,  under 
the  auspices  of  Bishop  Berkley,  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  powers ;  this 
opinion  however  has  at  length  passed  away,  (see  Note 
at  page  SO)  and  Tar  is  now  particularly  indebted  for 
a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  to  an  essay  by  Sir 
Alexander  Crichton,  entitled,  ce  An  Account  of  some 
Experiments  made  with  the  Vapour  of  boiling  Tar ,* 
in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption .”  During  Sir 
Alexander’s  late  visit  to  this  country,  I  was  induced 
by  him  to  make  a  trial  of  its  effects,  and  I  do  not 
feel  any  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  result  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  attended 
with  benefit.  In  the  application  of  the  remedy  several 
precautions  are  necessary  for  its  success.  The  Tar 
employed  should  be  that  used  in  the  cordage  of  ships ; 
to  every  pound  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  sub- 

*  Dr.  Mudge  in  the  year  1782  had  recommended  the  fumigation  of 
balsams,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  his  Inhaler;  little  or  no  notice 
however  was  taken  of  this  recommendation,  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  excite  our  surprise  when  we  consider  the  extravagant  terms 
in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  remedy  were  supported.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  says  he,  “  that  much  of  the  benefit  which  consumptive  persons 
experience  from  sea  voyages,  is  derived  from  the  tar  vapour  constantly 
present  on  board  a  ship  !” 

A  Radical  and  Expeditious  Cure  fou  a  recent  Cutarrhous 
Cough,  By  J.  Mudge,  Flymoutk ,  1783. 
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carbonate  of  potass  must  be  added,  in  order  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  pyroligneous  acid  generally  found  mixed 
with  the  tar,  the  presence  of  which  will  necessarily 
excite  coughing ;  the  tar  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  lamp,  and  to  be  kept 
slowly  boiling  in  the  chamber  during  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day ;  the  vessel  however  ought  to  be  cleaned 
and  replenished  every  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise 
the  residuum  may  he  burnt  and  decomposed,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  will  occasion  in  the  patient,  increased 
cough  and  oppression  on  the  chest.  Officinal 
Piiep.  Unguent.  Picis  Liquidce.  L. 

PLUMBI  SUB-CARBONAS.  L. 

Cardonas  Plumbi,  vulgo  Cerussa.  E. 

Cerussa,  Sub-acetas  Plumbi.  D. 

Cerusse ,  or  White  Lead. 

Chemical  Composition.  The  composition  of 
this  substance  has  not  until  lately  been  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  hence  the  different  appellations  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  different  colleges.  Solubility.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  pure  potass. 
Uses.  It  is  only  employed  externally,  by  sprinkling 
on  excoriated  parts ;  the  safety  of  such  a  practice 
however  is  questionable.  Officinal  Prep.  Un¬ 
guent.  Ceruss.  D.  Plumbi  Super-acetas  (g).  L.E.D, 
Adulte rations.  Chalk  may  be  detected,  by  assay¬ 
ing  its  solution  in  cold  acet’c  acid  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia ;  Carbonate  of  barytes ,  by  adding  to  a  portion 
of  the  same  solution,  sulphate  of  soda  very  largely 
diluted  with  distilled  water;  and  Sulphate  of  barytes 
or  Sulphate  of  lead ,  by  the  insolubility  of  the  white 
lead  in  boiling  distilled  vinegar. 
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PLUMBI  OXYDUM  SEMI-VITREUM.  L.E. 

Li  thar gy rum.  D.  Litharge . 

It  is  a  yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  lias  been 
melted  and  left  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  It  is  only 
employed  in  pharmacy  for  forming  other  preparations 
of  lead,  and  the  following  officinal  plasters,  Emplast. 
Plumbi .  L.E.D.  Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  It  is  added 
to  wines  to  remove  their  acidity  ;  for  the  detection  of 
which,  evaporate  the  suspected  liquor  to  a  thick  fluid, 
add  charcoal,  and  calcine  in  a  crucible ;  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  metallic  points  will  be  obtained,  consisting 
of  lead  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  yellow  protoxide. 
See  Orfila . 

PLUMBI  SUPER-ACETAS.  L. 

Cerussa  Acetata.  P.L.  1787.  Saccharum  Saturni.  1745. 

Acetas  Plumei.  E.  Acetas  Plumbi.  D. 
vulgo,  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Qualities.  Form ,  irregular  masses  resembling 
lumps  of  sugar,  being  an  aggregation  of  acicular 
four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits, 
which  are  slightly  efflorescent ;  by  careful  crystalli¬ 
zation  it  may  be  obtained  in  quadrangular  prisms. 
Taste ,  sweet  and  astringent.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Although  termed  a  Super-acetate ,  it  appears 
to  be  a  neutral  salt,  and  that  its  power  of  reddening 
vegetable  blues  is  attributable  to  a  partial  decompo¬ 
sition;  for  when  dissolved  in  water  containing  the 
least  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  a  white  carbonate  of 
lead  is  precipitated,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of 
acetic  acid  is  necessarily  disengaged.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  this  salt,  in  its  anhy¬ 
drous  state,  consists  of  one  proportional  of  acetic 
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sold,  and  one  proportional  of  oxide  of  lead  ;  so  that 
the  proportion  of  the  metallic  base  is  one  third  of 
that  in  the  s«6-acetate.  Solubility.  It  is  dissolved 
in  25  parts  of  water,  hot  or  cold ;  it  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol.  When  common  water  is  employed  the 
solution  is  quite  turbid,  unless  a  small  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  be  previously  added.  Incompatible 
Substances.  The  alkalies ,  alkaline  earths  and  their 
carbonates ;  most  of  the  acids;  alum;  borax ;  the  sul¬ 
phates,  and  muriates  ;  soaps  ;  all  sulphurets  ;  ammoni - 
ated,  and  tartarized  iron;  tartarized  antimony ;  un¬ 
distilled  water.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
decomposes  this  salt,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  generally  diffused  through  it.  Certain 
bodies  appear  likewise  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
compounds  of  lead,  not  from  the  chemical  changes 
they  induce,  but  from  the  contrary  effects  they  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  body ;  thus  Mercury  appears  to  invali¬ 
date  their  powers  and  to  counteract  their  effects,  as 
we  may  have  observed  in  treating  saturnine  cholic. 

1  suspect  also  that  antimony  operates  in  the  same 
manner ;  M.  Merat  relates  a  case  of  an  apothecary 
who  was  cured  of  a  desperate  saturnine  cholic,  after 
having  taken,  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  eighty 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony.  Med.  Uses.  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  salt  of  lead  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  physic ;  from 
the  results  of  numerous  cases,  I  state  w  ith  confidence 
-that  it  is  more  efficient  in  stopping  pulmonary  and 
uterine  hemorrhage,  than  any  other  known  remedy, 
and  that  its  application  is  equally  safe  and  manageable, 
but  it  must  not  be  combined  with  substances  capable 
of  decomposing  it,  nor  must  it  be  simultaneously  ad¬ 
ministered  with  the  medicines  which  are  frequently 
prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  an  Infusion  oj 
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Hoses,  with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia *  Alum  has  also 
been  in  some  cases  added  to  it,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  its  astringency.  It  is  evident  that  under 
such  circumstances  an  insoluble  and  inert  Sulphate  of 
Lead  will  be  produced.  The  experiments  of  Orfila 
confirm  the  truth  of  these  views,  and  shew  that  such 
substances  act  as  counter-poisons  for  the  salts  of  lead. 
According  to  my  experience,  those  vegetable  acids 
which  decompose  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  form  insor 
luble  salts  with  its  base,  are  not  medical ly  incompati¬ 
ble,  when  administered  simultaneously  with  it,  al¬ 
though  no  scientific  physician  would  prescribe  such  a 
mixture ;  this  fact  is  shewn  by  the  circumstance  of 
potations,  containing  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  not 
having  been  found  to  invalidate  the  efficacy  of  this 
salt ;  whether  the  stomach  in  the  first  instance  pre¬ 
vents  the  decomposition,  and  its  necessary  results,  or 
allows  the  operation  of  the  usual  affinities,  and  then 
subsequently  decomposes  the  insoluble  compound 
which  results  from  them,  by  the  abstraction  and  di¬ 
gestion  of  its  vegetable  constituent,  are  questions  for 
future  inquiry,  when  the  laws  of  gastric  chemistry 
shall  be  better  understood,  and  morej  ustly  appreciated. 
Forms  or  Exhibition.  In  that  of  pill,  guarded  by 
opium  ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  recommend  an  abstinence 
from  all  potation,  except  that  of  cold  water,  or 
draughts  composed  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  for  at  least 
an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  pill.  Dose,  gr.  \ 
to  gr.  j.  Officinal  Prep.  Cerat .  Plumb .  super - 
acetat.  L.* 


*  Royal  Preventive.  This  pretended  prophylactic  against  venereal 
virus,  is  a  solution  of  Sujur-aeetate  of  lead. 
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POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  L.E. 

Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce.  D. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  potass  renders  it  less  deli¬ 
quescent,  and  more  manageable,  as  an  escharotic. 

POTASSA  FUSA.  L. 

Potassa.  E.  Kali  Causticum.  D. 

Lapis  hi  fern  alls.  P.L.  17^0. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  white  brittle  substance,  ex¬ 
tremely  caustic  and  deliquescent,  and  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  properties  deuominat ’d  alka¬ 
line.  Solubility,  fjj  of  water  dissolves  3 v i J  •  it  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chemic al  Composi tiojv. 
This  preparation,  independent  of  its  impurities,  is  the 
hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium.  Med.  Uses.  It  is 
a  most  powerful  caustic  ( causticum  commune  acerri- 
mum 7,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  establish  an 
ulcer;  or,  instead  of  incision,  to  open  a  tumour.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  other  caustics,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  being  able  to  neutralize  its  powers  by 
touching  it  with  vinegar,  and  thus  to  arrest  iis  pro¬ 
gress  in  an  instant;  it  is  however  more  liable  to 
produce  a  large  eschar  than  nitrate  of  silver,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the 
skin.  As  an  internal  remedy  it  is  only  employed  in 
solution.  See  Liquor  Potassce. 

FOTASSiE  ACETAS.  L.  Acetas  Potass*.  E. 

Acetas  Kali.  D.  Kali  Acetatum.  P.L.  1787. — 
Sal  diureticus.  P.L.  1745. —  Terra  foliata  Tartari— 
Sal  Sennerti. — Magisterium  Purgans  Tartari — Sal  as¬ 
sent  tale  vim .  Oleum  Tartari  Sennerti — Sal  digestivus 
Sylvii,  Sc. 

Qualities.  Form ,  masses  of  a  foliated,  laminar 
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texture,  extremely  deliquescent ;  Odour ,  slight  and 
peculiar;  Taste ,  sharp  and  pungent.  Solubility. 
fgj  of  distilled  water  at  60°  dissolves  404  grains,  or 
100  parts  of  it  are  soluble  in  105  parts  of  water;  the 
solution  soon  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition; 
it  is  soluble  in  tour  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  It  consists  of  one  propor¬ 
tional  of  each  of  its  components,  or  45  potass  and  48 
acetic  acid.  Incompatible  Substances.  It  is  de¬ 
composed  by  tamarinds ,  and  most  sub-acid  fruits  ;  by 
almost  every  acid,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  neutral 
salt,  whether  alkaline ,  acid,  or  metallic.  Med.  Uses. 
In  small  doses,  diuretic  ;  in  larger  ones,  mildly  ca¬ 
thartic.  Dose,  J)j  to  gj  to  produce  the  former,  gij 
to  giij  to  excite  the  latter  of  these  effects.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  It  is  not  admissible  in  powders  or  pills, 
but  should  be  always  exhibited  in  solution.  ( Form . 
56,  58,  59,4  In  the  course  of  the  present  work, 
references  have  been  frequently  made  to  this  article 
for  an  explanation  of  certain  views  regarding  the 
chemical  powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  well  as 
the  operation  of  several  remedies,  dependent  upon 
them  :  I  beg  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  results  of 
experiments  carefully  conducted,  and  of  observations 
faithfully  recorded,  during  the  exercise  of  my  profes¬ 
sion,  have  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  digestive  organs 
possess  the  power  of  readily  decomposing  all  saline 
compounds  into  which  vegetable  acids  enter  as  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  of  eliminating  their  alkaline  base;  which, 
being  in  the  course  of  circulation  carried  to  the  kid- 
nies,  excites  them  into  action,  and  promotes  the 
excretion  of  urine  ;  and  that  it  is  in  this  way,  the  ace¬ 
tate ,  citrate ,  super-tartrate ,  and  other  combinations  of 
potass  or  soda,  prove  diuretic  t  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  evident  that  salts  containing  the  mineral 
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acids  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  decomposing 
powers  of  the  chylo-poietic  organs,  and  consequently 
do  not  undergo  any  changes  in  transitu ,  although 
some  of  these  salts,  especially  the  more  soluble  ones, 
are  absorbed,  and  stimulate  the  urinary  organs  by 
their  contact;  this  happens  with  nitrate  of  potass , 
which  may  be  chemically  detected  in  the  urine  of 
those  persons  who  have  taken  it.  Sulphate  of  potass 
however,  from  its  insolubility,  is  not  readily  absorbed, 
and  its  composition  will  not  allow  the  developement  of 
its  base  ;  it  has  not  therefore  any  tendency  to  produce 
an  influence  upon  the  urinary  secretion.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  diuretic  operation  of  any  saline  body 
that  acts  by  absorption,  is  at  once  suspended*  if  a  ca¬ 
tharsis  is  induced,  either  by  the  largeness  of  the  dose, 
its  increased  solubility,  or  by  the  effect  of  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  any  other  remedy  ;  for  it  is  a  law,  that  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  absorption  are  arrested ,  or 
very  imperfectly  performed  during  any  alvine  excite¬ 
ment :  the  different  effects  of  the  saline  compounds  of 
the  alkalies  with  tartaric  acid,  elucidate  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the  truth  of  this  law — thus  super-tar¬ 
trate  of  potass  or  cream  of  tartar  acts  in  well  regu¬ 
lated  doses,  as  we  all  know,  upon  the  kidneys ;  the  tar¬ 
taric  acid  being  in  this  case  abstracted  and  assimilated 
by  the  digestive  process,  and  the  alkaline  base  at  the' 
same  time  eliminated  and  subsequently  absorbed; 
but  if  we  increase  the  solubility  of  the  compound,  by 
reducing  it  to  the  state  of  a  neutral  tartrate  ( soluble 
tartar ),  or  by  combining  it  with  boracic  acid,  or  some 

*  The  secondary  diuresis,  which  sometimes  succeeds  catharsis,  offers  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  law  \  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  which  is  the  result  of  a  primary  action  upon  the  urinary  orgaos, 
by  the  absorption  of  a  specific  stimulant. 
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body  that  has  a  similar  effect ;  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  it,  if  we  so  increase  the  dose  of  the  cream  of  tartar, 
that  catharsis  follows  its  administration,  then  diuresis 
will  not  ensue,  since  no  decomposition  can  take 
place  under  such  circumstances.  Nitre ,  and  those 
salts  which  are  carried  to  the  kidneys  without 
previous  decomposition,  are  subject  to  the  same  law, 
for  if  we  combine  them  with  purgatives,  their  pre¬ 
sence  can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  the  urine;  (see 
Scillce  Radix ,  and  Terebinthince  Oleum.)  By  a  parity 
of  reasoning  we  might  infer,  that  by  associating 
saline  diuretics  with  substances  capable  of  rendering 
the  powers  of  digestion  more  acute,  we  should  be 
more  likely  to  ensure  their  successful  operation;  that 
such  is  actually  the  fact  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  unequivocal  results  of  daily  experience,  for  al¬ 
kalies  and  their  compound  salts  are  never  more 
active  than  when  exhibited  in  combination  with 
vegetable  bitters ;  and  the  invigorating  influence  of 
bitter  extractive  upon  the  digestive  organs,  has  been 
already  explained.  (See  Part  the  First ,  p.  Ill; 
Note.)  For  the  same  reason,  although  purgatives, 
when  simultaneously  exhibited  with  this  class  of 
diuretics,  will  invalidate  their  powers,  they  may 
nevertheless,  when  previously  exhibited,  be  the  means 
of  assisting  their  operation ;  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  absorbents  are  more  ready  to  take  up  medicinal 
bodies  after  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  ( See 
Part  the  Firsts  p.  117.J  This  view  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  saline  diuretics  appears  to  me  to  offer 
much  matter  of  practical  importance,  shewing  the 
circumstances  which  are  most  likely  to  assist,  or 
invalidate  the  operation  of  this  class  of  medicinal 
substances  ;  it  admonishes  us  for  instance  not  to 
combine  them  with  those  bodies,  whose  primary 
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operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  nor  with  substances 
capable  ol  so  affecting*  them  chemically ,  as  to  render 
them  unsusceptible  of  the  necessary  changes  in  tran¬ 
situ,  as  would  happen  were  we  for  example  to  exhibit 
the  acetate  of  potass  in  the  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  suggest  some 
hints  that  might  lead  to  a  more  just  and  practical 
arrangement  of  diuretic  remedies  in  general. 

Adulterations.  Tartrate  of  potass  is  discovered 
by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  which  will  occa¬ 
sion  w  ith  it  a  copious  precipitate  ;  the  sulphates , 
their  forming  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  muriate  of 
baryta,  precipitates  insoluble  in  acetic  or  muriatic 
acid.  The  brown  tinge  which  it  frequently  exhibits 
depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  that  which  usually 
imparts  colour  to  the  Liquor.  Ammon.  Acet.  This 
salt  is  also  sometimes  contaminated  with  lead,  which 
arises  from  its  having  been  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  acetate  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  potass. 

POTASSiE  CARBONAS.  L.E. 

Carbonate  of  Potass. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals  which  are  four-sided 
prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  permanent  in  the  air: 
Taste ,  slightly  alkaline  without  acrimony.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Composition.  It  is  a  bi-carbonate ,  consisting  of 
two  proportionals  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  propor¬ 
tional  of  potass ;  and  in  its  crystalline  form,  it  also 
contains  water  equal  to  one  proportional.  Solubi¬ 
lity.  It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  6-6ths 
of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  partially 
decomposed,  carbonic  acid  being  emitted  during  the 
solution  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Med. 
Use*.  In  cases  where  an  alkali  is  indicated,  this 
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preparation  offers  an  agreeable  and  efficient  remedy ; 
and  experience  has  shewn  that  its  additional  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
its  alkaline  agency.  In  disordered  states  of  the 
digestive  functions,  alkalies  frequently  act  with  sur¬ 
prising  effect;  in  calculous  affections  their  value  has 
been  already  noticed  (see  Liquor  Potassce ),  and  the 
stomach  appears  to  bear  the  protracted  exhibition  of 
the  carbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  with  more  temper 
than  it  does  that  of  any  other  alkaline  combination  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  increased  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  tills  salt  contains,  it  is  preferable  for 
effervescing  draughts.  (See  Acid.  Citric .  and  Form . 
59,  75.)  Incompatible  Substances.  Acids  and 
acidulous  salts;  borax ;  muriate  of  ammonia ;  acetate 
of  ammonia;  alum;  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  lime  water; 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  ammoniated  copper  ;  muriate  of  iron; 
sub-muriate  and,  oxy-muriate  of  mercury ;  acetate 
of  lead  ;  tartarized  antimony ;  tcirtarized  iron  ;  the 
sulphates  of  zincy  copper ,  iron,  S?c.  Dose,  grs. 
x  to  33s. 

,  POTASSiE  NITRAS.  L.E.  Nitrum.  D. 

Nitre  or  Salt  Petre . 

Qualities.  Form,  crystals  which  are  six-sided 
prisms  usually  terminated  by  dihedral  summits : 
Taste ,  bitter  and  sharp  with  a  sensation  of  cold. 
Chemical  Composition.  It  consists  of  one  pro¬ 
portional  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  proportional  of 
potass.  Solubility.  It  dissolves  in  seven  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  at  212°.  Its  solu¬ 
bility  is  considerably  increased  by  adding  muriate  of 
soda  to  the  water;  its  solution  is  attended  with  a 
great  reduction  of  temperature  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances.  Alum ; 
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sulphate  of  magnesia ;  sulphuric  acid;  the  sulphates 
of  zinc,  copper ,  and  iron;  according  to  the  usual  laws 
of  affinity,  it  should  be  also  decomposed  by  sulphate 
of  soda  ;  this  however  only  takes  place  at  the  tempe¬ 
rate  of  32°,  and  then  but  partially.  Med.  Uses. 
Refrigerant,  in  which  case,  the  draught  should  be 
swallowed  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  salt 
is  complete,  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  its  effect  with  regard  to  cooling  is  not  nearly  so 
evident  (see  Form:  84),  as  a  diuretic,  its  powers  are 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  employed,  except  in  combi¬ 
nation  {Form:  30,  37,  43);  a  solution  of  gj  to  f§vj 
of  rose  water  forms  a  good  detergent  garble,  and  a 
small  portion  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
will  frequently  remove  an  incipient  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils  :  for  its  modus  operandi  as  a  diuretic,  see 
Potassce  Acetas.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xv,  as  a  diuretic  or 
refrigerant.  Grs.  xxv  to  xl  are  aperient,  and  in  large 
doses  it  excites  vomiting,  bloody  stools,  convulsions, 
and  even  death.  The  best  antidotes  are  opium  and 
aromatics.  Impurities.  As  it  occurs  from  the  hand 
of  nature  it  is  far  from  pure,  and  even  by  art  it  is  freed 
with  difficulty  from  sea  salt;  the  presence  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  in  any  specimen,  may  be  learnt  by 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  its  solution  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  produced. 

POTASSAE  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.E. 

Sub-Carbonas  Kali.  E. 

Kali  Pr cep ar alum,  P .L.  1787.  Sal  Ahsinthii. 

Sal  Tartari.  1745. 

Before  the  nature  of  this  salt  was  well  understood,  it 
received  various  appellations  according  to  the  different 
methods  by  which  it  was  procured,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  as  many  different  virtues,  as  Salt  of  Worm - 
wood,  Salt  of  Tartar ,  Sfc, 
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Qualities.  Form ,  coarse  white  grains,  so  deli¬ 
quescent,  that  by  exposure  to  air  they  form  a  dense 
solution,  (Oleum  Tartari  per  deliquium,  P.L.  1720.) 
Chemical  Composition.  This  salt,  although  far 
from  being  pure,  is  sufficiently  so  for  every  phar¬ 
maceutical  purpose.  It  consists  of  one  proportional 
of  acid  and  one  proportional  of  potass,  with  variable 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  potass ,  muriate  of  potass , 
siliceous '  earth  and  alumina.  Solubility.  It  is 
dissolved  by  twice  its  weight  of  water;  the  residue,  if 
any,  may  be  considered  as  impurity  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  ;  with  oils  it  combines,  and  forms  soaps. 
Incompatible  Substances.  They  are  enumerated 
under  Potassce  carbonas.  Medical  Uses.  Antacid, 
and  diuretic,  ( Form.  29,)  but  it  is  far  less  pleasant 
than  the  carbonate  ;  it  is  principally  used  for  making 
saline  draughts,  see  Acid.  Citric,  and  Form.  35. 
Dose,  grs.  x  to  gss.  Officinal  Prep.  Potassce 
Acetas ,  (g)  L.E.D.  Liquor  Potass ce,  (h)  L  E.D. 
Potassce  Sulphur etam ,  (g)  L.E.D.  Potassce  Tart, 
(g)  L.E.D.  Liquor  Arsenic  alis,  (g  i).  Adulter¬ 
ations.  Its  degree  of  purity  may  be  estimated  by 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  of  a  given  density,  requisite 
for  the  saturation  of  a  given  weight.  The  purest 
sub-carbonate  is  that  obtained  by  incinerating  cream 
of  tartar,  since  .most  of  the  impurities  are  decomposed 
by  the  heat  during  the  process.  ( Sub-ccirbonas  Potassce 
Purissimus .  E.) 

POTASSAE  SULPHAS.  L.E.  Sulphas  Kali.  D. 

Kali  Vitriolatum ,  P.L.  1787. 

Tartar um  Vitriolatum ,  1745,  and  17 20. 

Sal  de  duobus ,  #c. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals  which  are  short  six* 
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sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids  ;  some¬ 
times  the  body  of  the  prism  is  wanting-,  when  a  dode¬ 
cahedron  results ;  they  are  slightly  efflorescent,  and 
when  heated  they  decrepitate.  Solubility,  fjj 
of  water  dissolves  only  grs.  24  :  the  salt  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances.  It  is 
partially  decomposed  by  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
in  which  case,  a  portion  of  the  base  being  saturated, 
a  corresponding  portion  of  bi-sulpliate  results  ;  this 
fact  illustrates  a  chemical  law  of  some  importance, 
viz.  that  a  substance  less  weakly  attracted  by  another 
than  a  thirds  will  sometimes  precipitate  this  third  from 
its  combination  with  the  second ,  in  cases  wherein  a  super, 

i 

or  sub-s«/£  is  readily  formed.  The  history  of  tartrate 
of  potass  will  furnish  farther  illustrations.  Sulphate 
of  potass  when  in  solution,  is  entirely  decomposed 
by  lime  and  its  compounds  ;  by  oxy -muriate  of  mercury  ; 
nitrate  of  silver ;  and  by  acetate  and  sub-acetate 
of  lead.  Medical  Uses.  On  account  of  its  inso¬ 
lubility,  it  does  not  possess  much  activity  as  a  pur¬ 
gative,  but  is  said  to  be  powerfully  deobstruent;  it 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in 
conjunction  with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  purgative 
medicine.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  gss.  From  its  hardness 
and  insolubility,  it  is  a  most  eligible  substance  for 
triturating  and  dividing  powders.  Oi-eicin  al  Prep. 
Pufais.  Ipecac,  co.  L.E.D.  Under  the  name  Sulphas 
Potassce  cum  Sulphur e ,  the  Edinburgh  college  retains 
the  preparation  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Sal 
Poly chrest;  and  as  it  is  produced  by  deflagrating 
nitre  with  sulphur,  the  product,  besides  sulphate  of 
potass,  conta  ins  bi-sulphate  and  sulphuret  of  potass. 
It  possesses  no  superiority  over  the  common  sulphate, 
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POTASS  AE  SUPER- SULPHAS.  L. 

Sal  Enixum  of  Commerce. 

Qualities.  Crystals ,  long'  hexangular  prisms; 
Taste,  sour  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  It  is  a  bi-sulphate,  consisting  of  two 
proportionals  of  acid,  and  one  proportional  of  base. 
Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  Medcial  Uses.  It 
affords  a  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  sulphuric 
acid  combined  with  a  saline  purgative,  in  a  solid 
form;  as  it  is  more  soluble,  so  is  it  more  active  than 
the  sulphate.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  ^ij.  It  forms  a  grateful 
adjunct  to  rhubarb.  See  Form.  22. 

POTASSJB  SULPHURETUM.  L.E. 

SULPHUUETUM  KALI.  D. 

Kali  Sulpliuretum ,  P.L.  1787.  Hepar  Sulphuris . 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  hard  brittle  mass;  Colour , 
liver  brown,  hence  the  old  name  of  hepar ;  Taste , 
acrid  and  bitter ;  Odour ,  none  when  dry,  but  if  moist- 
ened,  it  yields  the  stench  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  not  a  perfect  che¬ 
mical  sulphuret,  as  the  alkali  employed  for  its  prepa¬ 
ration  is  in  the  state  of  sub-carbonate ;  it  consists  of 
sulphur,  potass,  and  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
Solubility.  Although  soluble  in  water,  it  is  changed 
during  its  solution,  the  greatest  portion  being  con¬ 
verted  into  an  hydroguretted  sulphuret ,  and  a  part 
into  sulphate  of  potass.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Acids  ;  acidulous  salts ;  earthy  and  metallic  salts.  Me d . 
Uses.  It  presents  us  with  a  form  in  which  sulphur 
is  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  diaphoretic,  and  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  cutaneous  affections,  ( Form, 
54,)  and  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  complaints ;  while, 
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fVom  its  known  chemical  action  on  metallic  salts,  it  has 
been  proposed  as  an  antidote  to  such  poisons. 

fotass.t:  super-tartras.  l.e. 

Tartarum  Crystalli.  E. 

Super- Tartrate  of  Potass,  Crystals  of  Tartar. 

Qualities.  Form ,  small  irregular  brittle  crystals, 
which  when  reduced  to  powder  are  termed  cream 
of  tartar.  Taste ,  harsh  and  acid.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  It  is  a  bi-tartrate ,  consisting*  of  two  pro¬ 
portionals  of  acid  and  one  proportional  of  potass. 
Solubility.  It  requires  120  parts  of  water  at  60°, 
and  SO  parts  at  212°,  for  its  solution ;  it  is  slightly 
Soluble  in  alcohol.  The  watery  solution  of  this  salt 
was  first  observed  by  Bertliollet  to  undergo  a  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition  by  keeping,  during  which  a 
mucous  matter  is  deposited,  and  there  remains  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  coloured  with  a  little 
oil.  It  has  long  been  regarded  a  pharmaceutical 
desideratum,  to  increase  the  solubility  of  cream  of 
tartar;  Vogel  discovered  that  it  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  combining  it  witli  boracic  acid,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  formula  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris,  for  preparing  a 
u  Tartras  Acidulus  Pol  as  see  Solubilis ,  admixto  Acido 
BoracicoP  The  following  is  the  process.  Let  thirty 
parts  of  boracic  acid,  and  twenty  parts  of  distilled 
water  be  heated  too-ether  in  a  silver  dish  ;  as  soon  as 
this  has  been  effected,  add,  in  divided  portions,  1 20 
parts  of  super-tartrate  of  potass,  taking  care  to  shake 
the  mixture  continually  ;  the  whole  will  soon  liquefy, 
(  u  mire  liquescent ,” )  and  by  continuing  the  heat,  a 
pulverulent  mass  will  result.  As  it  is  extremely 
deliquescent  it  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  the 
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contact  of  the  air ;  it  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of 
water  at  55°,  and  in  half  its  weight  at  212°.  It  is 
probable  that  the  result  is  a  new  salt,  in  which  the 
boracic  and  tartaric  acids  exist  in  combination,*  but 
grant  even  that  the  chemical  identity  of  the  super¬ 
tartrate  is  preserved  inviolate  in  the  compound, 
I  would  ask  what  medical  advantage  can  possibly 
attend  the  discovery  ?  The  peculiar  value  of  cream  of 
tartar  depends  doubtless  upon  its  comparative  inso¬ 
lubility,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  First  Part 
page  134,  and  farther  x  under  the  head  of  Potasses 
Acetas ;  modify  this,  and  you  will  instantly  change 
the  medicinal  effects  of  the  salt;  for  like  the  neutral 
tartrate  it  will  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  therefore 
cease  to  undergo  those  changes  in  transitu  which  are 
essential  to  its  characteristic  operation  {see  p.  485.) 
Alum  also  lias  been  observed  by  Berthollet  to  have  in 
some  measure  the  same  effect  in  increasing  the  solubi¬ 
lity  of  cream  of  tartar.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  the  mineral  acids ,  <5pc. 
Medical  Uses.  In  doses  of  3U  to  gvj,  it  acts  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic,  occasioning  a  considerable  dis¬ 
charge  of  serous  fluid  into  the  intestines ;  when 
however  it  is  often  repeated,  it  is  liable  to  occasion 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  consequent  ema¬ 
ciation  :  in  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  ( Form . 
40,)  3j  in  oj  of  boiling  water,  flavoured  with  lemon 
peel  and  sugar,  forms  when  cold  an  agreeable  cooling 
beverage  well  known  by  the  name  of  Imperial.  As 
it  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  potass,  the  union  of 
these  salts  will  afford  a  very  pleasant  purgative 
draught.  (Form.  19. )  Officinal  Prep.  Pulv . 
Jalap .  comp,  (h^i.)  E.  Pulv.  Scammon.  E.  Pulv , 


*  It  may  be  termed  a  Baro-tartratt ; 
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Sennce  comp.  L.  Ferrum  Tartarhatum ,  (g)  L.  Anti- 
monium  Tartarhatum^  (g)  L.E.D.  Soda  Tartarizata , 
(g)  L.E.D.  Adulterations.  Super-sulphate  of 
potass,  Sal  Enixum ,  is  the  substance  with  which 
tartar  is  usually  adulterated  ;  it  may  be  detected  by 
its  superior  solubility,  and  by  the  solution  affording 
with  muriate  of  baryta  a  precipitate  insoluble  in 
muriatic  acid.* 

POTASS7E  TARTRAS.  L,  Tartras  Potass;e. 

Olim  Tartrum  Solubile.  E.  Tartras  Kali.  D. 

Kali  Tartarhatum ,  P.L.  1787. 

Tartar um  'Solubile.  P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  Form ,  this  salt,  although  ordered  to  be 
crystallized,  is  generally  kept  in  its  granular  form. 
Taste ,  bitter  and  cool.  Chemical  Composition. 
It  consists  of  one  proportional  of  acid,  and  one  pro¬ 
portional  of  base.  Solubility.  When  in  its  crys¬ 
talline  form  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water, 
but  in  its  ordinary  granular  form,  4  parts  are  required 
for  its  solution  ;  hence,  compared  with  the  insoluble 
super-tartrate,  it  has  justly  acquired  the  name  of  soluble 
tartar;  when  long  kept  in  solution,  its  acid  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  its  alkali  remains  in  a  state  of  a  sub- 
carbonate.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Magnesia ,  baryta , 
and  lime ;  acetate  and  sub-acetate  of  lead ,  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  decompose  it.  All  acids,  and  acidulous 
salts ,  tamarinds,  and  other  sub-acid  vegetables ,  by 
neutralizing  a  proportion  of  the  base,  convert  it  into 
the  state  of  super- tart  rate  ;  this  fact  offers  another 

*  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons.  The  preparation  sold  under  this 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  iron  moulds  from  linen,  consists  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  super-oxalate  of  potass,  or  salt  of  sorrel ,  in  equal 
proportions. 
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illustration  of  the  chemical  law  of  affinity,  explained 
under  the  head  of  super-sulphate  of  potass.  The 
practitioner  should  bear  this  in  his  recollection,  for 

1  have  frequently  seen  a  dose  of  soluble  tartar  directed 
in  the  acidulated  infusion  of  roses;  the  result  was  of 
course  very  different  from  that  which  the  author  of 
the  prescription  intended  to  produce.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  a  mild  and  efficient  purgative,  and  forms  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  to  resinous  purgatives  or  to  Senna, 
the  griping  properties  of  which  it  corrects  by  accele¬ 
rating  their  operation.  Dose,  gj  to  gj,  in  solution. 

PUL  VERES.  L.E.D.  Powders. 

For  the  administration  and  advantages  of  this  form 
of  preparation,  see  part  the  first,  page  160.  The 
following  Officinal  Formulas  offer  some  valuable 
combinations. 

Fulvis  Aloes  compositus.  L.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum 
Guaiaco.  D.  It  consists  of  Aloes  3  parts ,  Guaiacum 

2  (e),  and  compound  powder  of  cinnamon  1  part  {m). 
It  combines  sudorific  and  purgative  effects.  Dose , 
grs.  x  to  J)j.  See  Form.  17. 

Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella.  D.  and  P.L.  1807. 
Aloes  4  parts ,  white  canella  ( d )  1  part.  It  is  known 
in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  Hiera  Picra .  The 
compound  is  more  adapted  for  the  form  of  pills  than 
that  of  powder.  It  is  very  generally  used  by  the 
lower  classes,  infused  in  gin.  Dose ,  grs.  x  to  Qj. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis.  L.D.  Oxidum  Antimonii 
cum  Phosphate  Calcis.  E.  This  preparation  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  succedaneum 
of  the  celebrated  fever  powder  of  Dr.  t Tames the 

*  James’s  Analeptic  Pills.  These  consist  of  James’s  Powder, 
gum  ammoniacum,  and  the  pill  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh,  ( Pil .  Ruf)  equal 
parts,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  Castor,  to  make  a 
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composition  of  which  wras  ascertained  by  Dr.  George 
Pearson.  (Phil.  Trans,  lxxxi.  317.J  It  consists  of 
4 3  parts  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed,  or  perhaps 
chemically  combined,  with  57  parts  of  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony,  of  which  a  portion  is  vitrified;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  difference  of  the  two  remedies 
depends  principally  upon  the  quantity  of  oxide 
which  is  vitrified :  the  specification  of  the  original 
medicine  is  worded  with  all  the  ambiguity  of  an 
ancient  oracle,  and  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  process 
as  it  is  described.  Experience  has  established  the 
fact,  that  James' s powder  is  less  active  than  its  imitation; 
it  affects  the  bowels  and  stomach  very  slightly,  and 
passes  off  more  readily  by  perspiration ;  in  general 
however  the  difference  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  we 
need  not  regret  the  want  of  the  original  receipt.  As 
it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  should  be  given  in 
powder,  or  made  into  pills.  It  is  diaphoretic,  altera¬ 
tive,  emetic,  or  purgative,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  dose  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  in  combination 
it  offers  several  valuable  resources  to  the  intelligent 
practitioner.  (See  Form.  17,  48,  55,  57,  61.) 

Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Composxtus  L.  Cinnamon 
bark  four.  Cardamom  seeds  (h )  three ,  ginger  root  (b) 
two ,  long  peper  (f)  one  part.  It  is  principally  used 
to  give  warmth  to  other  preparations,  e.  g.  Pah. 
Aloes  comp.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  Contrayervjs  Composites.  L.  Contra- 
yerva  five ,  prepared  shells,  eighteen  parts,  (k.)  Dose, 
grs.  x  to  xl.  It  is  said  to  be  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

Pulvis  Cornu  Usti  cum  Opio.  L.  Opium  one 
part,  burnt  hartshorn  eighty  pow  dered  cochineal  one 
part.  Ten  grains  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pulvis  Creta;  Compositus.  Prepared  chalk 
twelve  parts ,  tormentil  root  (e).  acacia  gum  (/;),  of 
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each  si; v,  cinnamon  bark  eight  (e),  long  pepper  (e) 
one  part.  It  is  an  antacid,  astringent,  and  carminative. 
Dose ,  grs.  v  to  Bj« 

Pulvis  Cret  m  Compositus  cum  Opio.  L. 
Compound  powder  of  chalk  thirty -nine  parts,  Opium 
one  part. 

Puuvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus.  L.  E.  D. 
Ipecacuan  one  part ,  Opium  (f)  one  part ,  sulphate  of 
potass  (k)  eight  parts.  This  combination  has  been 
long  establislied  in  practice,  as  a  valuable  sudorific,  * 
under  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder.  It  affords  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  power  which  one  medicine 
possesses  of  so  changing  the  action  of  another,  as  to 
produce  a  remedy  of  new  properties ;  in  this  combi¬ 
nation  the  opium  is  so  modified,  that  it  may  be  given 
with  perfect  safety  and  advantage  in  inflammatory 
affections  accompanied  with  increased  vascular  action: 
it  would  seem  that  whilst  the  Opium  increases  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  the  Ipecacuan  relaxes  the 
exhalent  vessels,  and  causes  a  copious  diaphoresis : 
the  sulphate  of  potass  is  also  an  important  ingredient, 
for  experience  has  fully  proved  that  ipecacuan  and 
opium,  in  the  same  proportions,  have  not  so  powerful 
au  effect  without  it;  its  action  must  be  purely  mecha¬ 
nical,  dividing  and  mixing  the  active  particles  more 
intimately,  and  it  appears  that  the  success  of  the 
remedy  depends  very  much  upon  its  being  finely 
powdered.  Dose,  grs.  v  to  Bj>  diffused  in  gruel,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  bolus.  (See  Formulae  56,  57,  58.) 
The  saline  constituent  in  the  original  Dover's  Powder, 
was  the  result  of  the  deflagration  of  nitre,  and  was 
therefore  deliquescent ;  its  dose  was  as  much  as  from 
40  to  70  grains.  In  the  Codex  of  Paris,  this  compound 
is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  melting  together  four 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potass,  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  potass;  to  which  when  nearly  cold 
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is  to  be  added,  and  well  mixed  by  triture,  one  part 
of  pulverized  extract  of  opium ;  the  powders  of 
ipecacuan  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  one  part ,  are  to 
be  added  last.  It  is  evident  that  the  proportions  of 
opium  and  ipecacuan  in  this  combination,  are  less 
than  those  in  ours,  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  more 
powerfully  diaphoretic  on  account  of  the  nitre.  An 
arrangement  which  is  indebted  for  its  medicinal 
virtue  to  a  similar  mode  of  operation,  is  presented  in 
Formula  66. 

Pulvis  ScAMMONiiE  Compositus.  L.  Scammony 
and  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  four  parts,  ginger 
root  ( d )  one  part.  The  Edinburgh  preparation  of 
the  same  name,  differs  very  materially  in  composition, 
its  ingredients  being  scammony  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  equal  parts . 

Pu  lvis  Tragacanthas  Compositus.  L.  Pow¬ 
dered  Tragacanth,  acacia  gum,  and  starch,  of  each 
one  part;  refined  sugar,  two  parts.  From  what  has 
been  already  stated  under  the  head  of  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  it  appears  to  be  a  superfluous,  if  not  an 
injudicious  demulcent;  and  since  starch  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  the  object  for  introducing  it  is  not  very 
obvious. 

Powders  should  be  preserved  in  opaque  green 
bottles,  as  they  are  materially  affected  by  the  action 
of  light  and  air.  Many  of  the  compound  ones  should 
be  considered  as  extemporaneous,  and  ought  to  b# 
prepared  only  when  they  are  required.  The  practi¬ 
tioner  is  also  cautioned  against  purchasing  any  medi¬ 
cine  in  its  powdered  form,  for  so  universal  is  the 
system  of  adulteration,  that  regular  formulas  are 
observed  in  the  wholesale  houses  for  sophisticating 
powders,  and  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  u  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeias ”  has  given  several  specimens,  under 
the  title  of  u  Pulveres  Reductif  p.  3$Q. 
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QUASSIA.  L.E.D.  /Quassia  Excelsa.\  Quassia, 

V  Lignum.  ) 

This  wood  owes  all  its  properties  to  a  peculiar 
hitter  principle,  which  has  been  examined  by  Thomson 
and  named  Quassin;  it  is  solid,  slightly  transparent, 
and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  (See  Infusum 
Quassias.)  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a  West 
Indian  negro,  called  Quassi,  who  first  used  it  in 
fevers. 

RITE!  RADIX.  L.E.D.  Rhubarb  * 

Two  varieties  of  this  root  are  known  in  the  shops, 
viz.  Turkey  or  Russian ,  and  East  Indian  or  Chinese . 

1.  Jurkey  or  Russian.  ( Rheum  Palmatum.) 

Qualities.  Form ,  small  round  pieces,  rather 
compact  and  heavy,  perforated  in  the  middle ;  Colour , 
lively  yellow  with  streaks  of  white;  it  is  easily 
pulverized,  affording  a  powder  of  a  bright  buff-yellow 
colour.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum,  resin, 
extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  with  traces  of  alumina  and  silex  ;  the  white 
or  flesh-coloured  streaks  pervading  its  substance, 
consist  of  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  lime  :  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Henderson,  there  is 
besides  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Rheumic  acid,  but  M.  De  Lassaignes 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  is  no  other  than  the 
oxalic  acid  :  the  purgative  powers  of  the  root  appear 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  its  extractive  and 
resinous  elements,  but  the  subject  is  still  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  Solubility.  Water  at 
2hc°  takes  up  24  parts  in  60,  see  Infusum  Rhei :  by 

*  Warner’s  Cordial.  Rhubarb  bruised  §j;  Sennne  §ss;  Saffron 
5  j ;  Powdered  Liquorice  5  iv  >  Raisins  pounded  Ibj ;  Brandy  oiij : 
digest  for  a  week  and  slrain. 
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decoction,  its  purgative  qualities  are  lost,  and  it 
heroines  more  hitter  and  astringent ;  alcohol  extracts 
2*7  from  10  parts,  (see  Tinct.  Rhei .)  Med.  Uses. 
In  this  substance,  Nature  presents  us  with  a  singular 
and  most  important  combination  of  medicinal  powers, 
that  of  an  astringent  with  a  cathartic  property  ;  the 
former  of  which  never  opposes  or  interferes  with 
the  energy  of  the  latter,  since  it  only  takes  effect 
when  the  substance  is  administered  in  small  doses, 
or  if  given  in  larger  ones,  not  until  it  has  ceased  to 
operate  as  a  cathartic  ;  this  latter  circumstance  renders 
it  particularly  eligible  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  as  it 
evacuates  the  offending  matter  before  it  operates  as 
an  astringent  upon  the  bow  els.  It  seems  to  act  more 
immediately  upon  the  stomach  and  small  intestines, 
and  therefore  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  states  of 
these  organs,  it  will  prove  an  easy  and  valuable 
resource ;  it  may,  for  such  an  object,  be  exhibited  in 
conjunction  with  alkalies,  bitters,  and  other  tonics. 
(Form,  93.)  Its  cathartic  property  is  most  efficient 
when  given  in  substance.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  by  toasting  rhubarb  we  increased  its  astringency, 
but  this  process  merely  diminishes  its  purgative  force, 
so  that  a  larger  dose  may  be  taken.  The  colouring 
matter  of  rhubarb  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  of 
persons  to  whom  it  has  been  exhibited ;  it  does  not 
however  appear  to  possess  any  specific  powers  as  a 
diuretic.  Dose,  grs.  vj  to  x  as  a  tonic;  9j  to  gss  as 
a  purgative  ;  the  operation  of  which  is  considerably 
quickened  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts;  the  super¬ 
sulphate  of  potass  forms  also  a  very  useful  adjunct, 
and  its  acidulous  taste  completely  covers  that  of  the 
rhubarb.  Its  powder,  when  sprinkled  upon  ulcers, 
is  found  to  promote  their  healthy  granulation.  Off. 
Peep.  Inf  us:  Rhei,  L.E.  Vinum  Rhei  Palmati.  E. 
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Tinct.  Rhei.  E.E.D.  Tinct.  Rhei  comp.  L.  Tincl . 
Rhei  cum  Aloe.  E.  Tinct.  Rliei  cum  Gentian.  E. 
Pit.  Rhei  comp.  E. 

2.  East  Indian,  or  Chinese.  ( Rheum *  Undu- 

latum  ?) 

Qualities.  Form ,  long'  pieces,  sometimes  flat,, 
as  if  they  had  been  compressed ;  they  are  heavier, 
harder,  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  and  are  seldom  perforated  with  holes;  Odour , 
stronger  ;  Taste ,  more  nauseous;  white  streaks  less 
numerous,  and  it  affords  a  powder  of  a  redder  shade 
than  Turkey  rhubarb.  Chemical  Composition. 
It  differs  from  the  Turkey  in  containing  less  tannin 
and  resin,  and  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  less  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  ratio  of 
18  to  26.  It  contains  however  more  extractive  and 
gallic  acid.  Solubility.  Water  takes  up  one  half 
of  its  weight,  but  the  infusion,  although  more  turbid, 
is  not  so  deep  coloured  as  that  of  Russian  rhubarb; 
alcohol  extracts  4  parts  in  10.  Its  habitudes  with 
acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral  salts,  differ  likewise  from 
those  of  the  Russian  variety,  as  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
has  exhibited  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  ( London 
Dispensatory ,  Edit.  2 ,  p.  339.)  Adulterations. 
The  inferior  kinds  of  Russian ,  East  Indian ,  and  even 
English  rhubarb,  are  artfully  dressed  up  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb.  I  am  well  in¬ 
formed  that  a  number  of  persons  in  this  town,  known 
in  the  trade  by  the  name  of  Russifiers ,  gain  a  regular 
livelihood  by  the  art  of  dressing  this  article,  by 
boring,  rasping,  and  then  colouring  the  inferior  kinds  ; 

*  Dr.  Rehman  asserts  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  produces  the  Turkey  variety,  but  that  it  is  prepared  with  less 
care. 
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for  which  they  charge  at  the  rate  of  eighteen-pence  per 
pound.  The  general  indications  of  good  rhubarb  are, 
its  whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  and  its  possessing 
the  other  characteristic  properties  as  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  ought  also  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree 
t lie  peculiar  odour,  for  when  this  is  dissipated,  the 
pow  ers  of  the  medicine  are  nearly  destroyed.  In  the 
form  of  powder,  rhubarb  is  always  more  or  less 
mixed  with  foreign  matter;  the  detection  of  which 
can  be  alone  effected  by  a  trial  of  its  efficacy. 

RICINI*  OLEUM.  L.E.D.  (Ricinus  Communis.) 

Castor  Oil. 

Qualities.  Form ,  a  viscid  and  colourless,  or 
pale  straw-coloured  oil ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  but 
on  being  swallowed,  excites  a  slight  sensation  of 
acrimony  in  the  throat.  It  has  all  the  chemical  habi¬ 
tudes  of  the  other  expressed  oils,  except  those  which 
relate  to  its  solubility  in  alcoholic  and  ethereal  men¬ 
strua.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  mildly  cathartic,  and  is 
particularly  eligible  in  cases  where  stimulating  pur¬ 
gatives  would  prove  hurtful,  but  in  obstinate  consti¬ 
pation,  where  copious  evacuations  are  required,  this 
oil  cannot  he  trusted,  it  will  insinuate  itself  through 
the  intestinal  canal,  bringing  with  it  a  small  portion 
of  the  more  fluid  contents,  but  leaving  belli nd  it  the 
collection  of  indurated  faeces.  Forms  of  Exhibi- 

*  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed,  are 
variegated  with  black  and  white  streaks,  resembling  in  shape  as  well  as 
colour,  the  insect  Ricinis  or  Tick ,  whence  the  name.  These  seeds, 
from  the  acrid  juice  in  their  skins,  are  very  drastic  and  emetic;  they 
were  however  used  by  Hippocrates.  Matiiiolbs  attempted  to 
correct  their  emetic  quality  by  torrefaction,  but  without  success. 
-Gu li e l mu s  Piso  proposed  a  tincture  of  them,  but  the  preparation  is 
not  oiilv  uncertain,  but  unsafe  in  its  operation. 
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tion.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  administering  it 
is  by  floating'  it  upon  tincture  of  senna,  or  peppermint 
water,  or  some  other  similar  vehicle  ;  it  is  also  some¬ 
times  given  with  success  in  coffee  or  mutton  broth, 
or  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention  of  muci¬ 
lage,  yelk  of  egg  {Form,  13), ,  or  by  honey,  which 
at  the  same  time  contributes  to  its  laxative  operation  ; 
alkalies,  although  they  form  an  emulsion  with  it, 
convert  it  into  a  saponaceous  compound,  and  impair 
its  cathartic  force.  Dose,  fgss  to  fgiss.  Adulte¬ 
rations.  It  is  usually  adulterated  with  olive  oil 
or  poppy  oil,  and  when  to  a  considerable  extent, 
scammony  is  added  to  quicken  its  operation.  There 
is  however  a  peculiarity  in  castor  oil  which  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  fixed  oil,  viz.  its 
great  solubility  in  highly  rectified  spirit ;  for  instanca, 
t  fiv  of  alcohol  of  *820  will  mix  uniformly  with  any 
proportion  of  castor  oil,  whereas  it  will  not  dissolve 
more  than  f^j  of  Linseed  Oil ;  when  the  spirit  is 
diluted,  its  action  on  both  these  oils  is  equally  dimi¬ 
nished,  so  that  common  spirit  of  wine  has  but  little 
power  even  over  castor  oil ;  but  here  chemistry  again 
interposes  its  aid,  for  by  the  addition  of  camphor, 
spirit  of  *840  is  enabled  to  dissolve  castor  oil,  whilst 
it  has  no  influence  upon  the  other  fixed  oils;  castor 
oil  is  also  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  aether, 

SACCHARUM.  L.E.D.  Sugar. 

Sugar,  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  is  employed  for 
accelerating  the  pulverization  of  various  resinous  sub¬ 
stances,  and  when  exhibited  with  the  most  acrid  of 
them,  it  prevents  their  adhesion  to  the  coats  of  the 
intestines,  by  which  they  might  irritate  and  inflame 
them ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  on  account  of  its 
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power  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
{See  Conservce.)  Milk  boiled  with  fine  sugar  will 
keep  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  might  be  very 
conveniently  employed  during  a.  long  voyage.  Dr. 
Darwin  also  observes  that  fresh  meat  cut  into  thin 
slices,  either  raw  or  boiled,  might  be  preserved  in 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  and  would  furnish  a  very 
salutary  and  nourishing  diet  to  our  sailors.  Sugar 
exerts  also  some  chemical  affinities  which  are  highly 
interesting  to  the  pharmaceutic  chemist.  Vogel  has 
published  a  paper  to  shew,  that  when  sugar  is  boiled 
with  various  metallic  oxides,  and  with  different  metal¬ 
line  salts,  it  has  the  property  of  decomposing  them  ; 
sometimes  reducing  the  oxide  to  the  state  of  metal, 
and  at  others  depriving  the  oxide  only  of  one  of  the 
proportionals  of  oxygen  ;  thus,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
nitrate  of  mercury  are  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
form,  whilst  peroxide  of  mercury  and  acetate  of 
copper  are  converted  into  protoxides  ;  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  is  changed  into  calomel ,  but  calomel  is  not 
susceptible  of  any  further  decomposition.  All  those 
metallic  salts  which  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
water,  are  not  affected  by  sugar,  as  those  of  iron ,  zinc, 
tin ,  and  manganese , 

SAPO.  L.E.D.  Soap. 

I.  Durus.  (Hi  spanicus.)  Hard ,  or  Spanish  Soap. 

Chemical  Composition.  Oil  GO-94,  soda  8*56, 
water  30*50,  the  water  is  partially  dissipated  by  being- 
kept,  and  the  soap  therefore  becomes  lighter.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Soda  is  also  an  essential  ingredient*  of  hard 

*  In  those  districts  where  Soap  is  generally  made  from  wood  ashes, 
or  from  Russian  or  American  potass,  unless  Salt  were  added  in  large 
quantities,  it  would  not  have  any  consistence.  As  Kelp  and  common 
Barilla  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it,  no  farther  addition  is  re¬ 
quired. 
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soap.  Solubility.  Water  dissolves  about  one^ 
third  of  its  weight  of  genuine  soap,  and  forms  a  milky 
solution  ;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and  affords  a 
solution  nearly  transparent,  although  somewhat  gela¬ 
tinous. +  Incompatible  Substances.  1.  All  acids 
and  acidulous  salts  which  combine  with  the  alkali, 
and  develope  the  oil.  2.  Earthy  salts,  e.  g.  Alum; 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  lime;  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
3.  Metallic  salts.  Nitrate  of  silver;  ammoniated 
copper;  tincture  of  muriate  A 'iron  ;  ammoniated  iron ; 
acetite ,  sub-muriate ,  and  oxy -muriate  of  mercury ; 
acetate  of  lead;  iartarized  iron;  tartarized  antimony  ; 
sulphates  of  zinc ,  copper ,  and  iron .  4.  All  astrin¬ 

gent  vegetables.  5.  Hard  water.  Medical  Uses. 
In  large  doses  it  is  purgative,  in  smaller  ones,  it 
is  decomposed  in  transitu ,  and  its  alkali  is  carried 
to  the  kidneys  ;  in  this  way  it  may  act  as  a  lithon- 
triptic  ;  or  it  may  produce  its  effects  by  correcting' 
any  acidity  which  may  prevail  in  the  primce  vioe7  for 
the  weakest  acid  is  capable  of  decomposing  soap,  and 
of  uniting  with  its  alkaline  base  ;  a  solution  of  soap 
in  lime  water  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  solvents  of  urinary  calculi  that  could  be 
administered  with  safety,  but  the  result  of  such  a 
mixture  is  an  insoluble  soap  of  lime,  and  a  solution 
of  soda ;  in  habitual  constipation,  and  in  biliary  ob¬ 
struction*,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  rhubarb,  or  some  bitter  ;  in  which  cases  it  can 
only  act  as  a  laxative,  or  as  a  chemical  agent,  in 
increasing  the  solubility  of  the  substance  with  which 
it  is  united.  It  has  been  also  given  in  solution  as  an 
antidote  to  metallic  poisons,  and  it  is  often  success- 

*  Transparent  Soap  is  made  by  carefully  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution. 
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fully  injected  as  a  clyster,  in  unrelenting  and  ha¬ 
bitual  costiveness  ;  as  an  external  application,  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  liniment,  (see  Linimenta.)  Of¬ 
ficinal  Preparations.  Pil.  Saponis  cum  Opio. 
0*.)  L.  Pil .  Scillce  comp,  (k.)  L.  Pil.  Aloet.  (i.) 
E.  Pil.AloesetAssafcetida.f  i.)  E.  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
Zinzib.  (i.)  I).  Pil.  Colocynth.  comp,  (i.)  D. 

Emplast.  Saponis.  L.E.  Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  lAni- 
ment.  Saponis  comp.  L.  Liniment.  Saponis  cum 
Opio.  L. 

II.  S  apo  Mollis.  Soft  Soap. 

This  differs  from  hard  soap  chiefly  in  its  consist¬ 
ence,  which  is  never  greater  than  that  of  hog’s  lard; 
it  is  transparent,  yellowish,  with  small  seed-like  lumps 
of  tallow  diffused  through  it  :  the  alkali  employed 
for  its  formation  is  a  ley  of  potass,  instead  of  that  of 
soda. 

SARSAPARILLA.  L.E.D.  /Smilax  Sarsaparilla. \ 

V  Radix.  ) 

Sarsaparilla. 

Qualities.  Form ,  long  and  slender  twigs,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  wrinkled  brown  bark ;  Odour ,  none ; 
Taste ,  mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical 
Composition.  Its  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  fecula  ; 
it  also  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
albumen.  Solubility.  It  communicates  its  active 
principle  most  completely  to  boiling  wrater.  (See  De- 
coct.  Sarsaparillce.)  Med.  Uses.  According  to  Mo- 
nardes,  it  was  imported  by  the  Spaniards  into  Europe 
in  1549,  as  a  specific  remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  ; 
but  it  soon  fell  into  disrepute,  and  so  it  continued 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
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was  again  brought  into  esteem  by  Hunter  and  For* 
dyce,  as  a  medicine  calculated  to  assist  the  operation 
of  mercury,  as  well  as  to  cure  those  symptoms  which 
may  be  called  tue  sequelae  of  a  mercurial  course. 
Dose,  of  the  powdered  root,  9j  to  3],  three  times  a 
day.  In  selecting  the  roots,  it  will  be  right  to  choose 
such  as  are  plump,  not  carious,  nor  too  dusty  on 
breaking;  but  rough,  and  which  easily  split  longi¬ 
tudinally.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla;.  L.  E.  D.  Decoct .  Sarsaparillce  comp  :  L.  D. 
Extractum  Sarsaparilla 5.  L. 

SASSAFRAS.  L.E.D.  /  Laurus  Sassafras.  \ 

\  Lignum,  Radix ,  et  Cortex.) 

The  Wood ,  Root ,  and  Bark  of  Sassafras . 

Qualities.  Odour ,  fragrant ;  Taste ,  sweet  and 
aromatic.  Chemical  Composition.  The  qualities 
of  this  plant  depend  upon  an  essential  oil  and  resin. 
Solubility.  Its  active  parts  are  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  said  to  be  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  diurectic  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  cases 
of  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  in  various  cutaneous  af¬ 
fections  ;  it  also  formerly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  an  antisyphilitic  remedy.  Its  powers  are  very 
questionable.  Officinal  Prep.  Oleum  Sassafras. 
L.E.D.  Decoct :  Sarsaparillce  comp  :  L.D.  Decoct : 
Guaiac :  L.E.D.  Aqua  Calais  comp  :  D.* 

*  Godfrey’s  Cordial — -The  following  receipt  for  this  nostrum  was 
obtained  from  a  wholesale  druggist,  who  makes  and  sells  many  hundred 
dozen  bottles  in  the  course  of  a  year  There  are  however  several 
Other  formulae  for  its  preparation,  but  they  are  not  essentially  different. 
Infuse  |  tx  of  Sassafras,  and  of  the  sseds  of  Carraway,  Coriander,  and 
Anise,  of  each  5  j,  in  six  pints  of  water,  simmer  the  mixture  until  it  is 
reduced  to  four  pints ;  then  add  lbvj  of  Treacle,  and  boil  the  whole  for 
■  a  few  minutes;  when  it  is  cold,  add  f  §  iij  of  the  tincture  of  Opium. 
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&CAMMONIA.  L.E.D.  /Convolvulus  ScammoniaX 

\  Gummi-resina ,  J 

Scammonium.  D,  Scammony, 

Qualities.  Form ,  blackish-grey  cakes;  Taste , 
bitter  and  sub-acrid;  Odour ,  heavy  and  peculiar; 
when  rubbed  with  water,  the  surface  lathers  or 
lactifies.  Specific  gravity  l '235.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Resin  is  the  principal  constituent ;  16  parts  of 
good  Aleppo  Scammony  yield  11  parts  of  resin,  and 
of  watery  extract.  That  from  Smyrna  contains 
not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  resin,  but  more 
extractive,  and  gum.  Solubility.  Water,  by  tri¬ 
turation,  takes  up  one-fourth,  alcohol  two-thirds,  and 
proof  spirit  dissolves  all,  except  the  impurities.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  Neither  acids,  metallic 
salts,  nor  ammonia,  produce  any  change  in  its  solu¬ 
tions,  but  the  fixed  alkalies  occasion  yellow  precipi¬ 
tates  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  medicinally 
incompatible  with  it ;  thus  Gaubius,  u  Scammoneum 
acidi  commixtio*  reddit  inertias;  alcali Jixum ,  contra , 
adjuvat.”  The  mineral  acids  appear  to  destroy  a  part 
of  the  substance,  without  in  the  least  altering  the  rest. 
The  discrepancy  which  exists  in  authors  respecting 
the  power  of  this  drug,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  its 
operation  being  liable  to  uncertainty,  in  consequence 
of  peculiar  states  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  instance, 
where  the  intestines  are  lined  with  an  excess  of 
mucus,  it  passes  through  without  producing  any 
action,  but  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a 
small  dose  of  scammony  may  irritate  and  even  inflame 
the  bowels.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  efficacious  and 

powerful  cathartic,  very  eligible  in  worm  cases,  and 

\ 

*  M.  Virey  says  “  On  observe  que  des  acides  chatrent ,  pour  ainsi  par- 
Jer,  tout  l’energie  de  la  §cammonee.” 
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in  the  disordered  state  of  bowels  which  so  commonly 
occurs  in  children.  Dose,  grs.  ijj  to  xv,  in  the  form 
of  powders  triturated  with  sulphate  of  potass,  sugar, 
or  almonds ;  when  given  alone,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
fauces;  it  may  be  also  administered  in  a  solution  5 
effected  by  triturating-  it  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
liquorice,  and  straining.  (F&rm.l6,2 0.)  Offici¬ 
nal  Prep.  Confect:  &  common  :  L.D.  Puh :  Scam - 
77ion  :  co.  L.E.  Extract:  Coloeynth ;  co.  L.  Puh: 
Sennce  co.  L.  Adulterations.  Two  kinds  of 
Scarnmony  are  imported  into  this  country  that  from 
Aleppo ,  which  is  the  best;  and  that  from  Smyrna , 
which  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  but  less  pure : 
it  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
cynanclium  monspeliacum ;  it  is  ah  o  sophisticated  with 
jlour,  sand ,  or  ashes ;  their  presence  may  be  detected 
by  dissolving  the  sample  in  proof  spirit,  when  the 
impurities  will  sink,  and  remain  undissoived ;  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  is  moreover  frequently  added  to  Scam- 
mony,  in  which  case  the  sample  will  effervesce  in 
acids  :  there  is  however  a  compound  bearing-  the 
name  of  Scarnmony,  to  be  met  with  in  the  market, 
which  is  altogether  factitious,  consisting*  ofjalap,  senna, 
manna,  gamboge,  and  ivory  black.  Good  Scarnmony 
ought  to  be  friable,  and  when  wetted  with  the  finger, 
it  should  lactify ,  or  become  milky  :  and  the  powder 
should  manifest  its  characteristic  odour,  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  old  ewe  milk  cheese. 

SCILLiE  RADIX.  L.E.D.  ( Scilla  Maritima.) 

Squill  Root .  (Bulb.) 

Qualities.  Odour,  none;  Taste,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  acrid;  when  much  handled,  it  inflames,  and  ul¬ 
cerates  the  skin.  By  drying,  the  bulb  loses  about 
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four-fi ft hs  of  its  weight,  and  with  very  little  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  powers,  provided  that  too  great  a  heat  has 
not  been  applied,  Chemical  Composition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Vogel,  gum  6 — tannin  24 — sugar  6 — bitter 
principle  ( Scillitin ,  which  is  white,  transparent,  and 
breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture)  35 — woody  fibre  30. 
Solubility.  Squill  gives  out  its  virtues  so  perfect¬ 
ly  to  any  of  the  ordinary  menstrua,  as  to  render  the 
form  of  its  exhibition,  in  that  respect,  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference.  Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies 
diminish  their  acrimony  and  bitterness,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  medically  inconsistent  with  their  diuretic  qua¬ 
lities,  but  farther  experiments  are  required  to  decide 
this  question  :  vegetable  acids  produce  no  effect  upon 
their  sensible  qualities,  but  are  said  to  increase  their 
expectorant  power.  Med.  CJses-  According  to  the 
dose,  and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  admi¬ 
nistered,  it  proves  expectorant,  diuretic,  emetic,  or 
purgative ;  as  an  expectorant,  it  can  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  where  pulmonary  inflammation  exists,  for  ill 
such  cases,  instead  of  promoting,  it  will  check  any 
excretion  from  the  lungs ;  its  combination  with  a 
diaphoretic  will  frequently  increase  its  powers, 
and  generally  be  a  measure  of  judicious  caution. 
See  Form:  48.)  As  a  diuretic,  it  seems  to  act  by 
absorption,  and  we  accordingly  find,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  when  the  squill  operates  strongly 
on  the  stomach  and  intestines ,  its  diuretic  effects  are  less 
likely  to  happen ;  he  therefore  found  that  by  accom¬ 
panying  it  with  an  opiate,  ( Form:  28)  the  emetic  and 
purgative  operation  may  be  avoided,  and  the  squill  be 
thereby  carried  more  entirely  to  the  kidneys.  Ex¬ 
perience,  moreover,  has  taught  us  the  value  of  com¬ 
bining  this  medicine  with  some  mercurial  preparation, 
by  which  its  diuretic  powers  are  very  considerably 
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augmented,  (Form:  31,  32,34,)  but  we  must  take 
care  that  it  does  not  occasion  purging.  In  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  squill,  it  has  been  often  delivered  as  a  rule, 
to  give  it  to  the  extent  necessary  to  induce  nausea, 
as  affording  a  test  of  the  medicine  being  in  a  state  of 
activity.  Dr.  Home,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Cullen,  maintained  that  the  powers  of  Squill  as  a 
diuretic,  were  increased  by  combining  it  with  bodies 
capable  of  promoting  its  emetic  operation  :  after  what 
lias  been  observed,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such  a  practice. 
As  an  emetic,  it  has  been  advised  in  solution,  in  cases 
of  hooping  cough,  but  its  extreme  uncertainty  renders 
it  unfit  for  exhibition,  unless  as  an  adjunct  to  emetic 
combinations,  as  in  Form:  3.  Dose.  Of  the  dried 
root  gr.  j  to  iv.  Officinal  Prep.  Acetum  Seillce, 
L.E.D.  Pi  l :  Scill:  comp:  L.E.D.  Pulv :  Scill; 
E.  D.  Syrup :  Scill:  maritim;  E.  Tinct:  Scill : 
L.D. 

SENNiE  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Cassia  Senna.) 

Senna  Leaves . 

Qualities.  Odour,  faint  and  sickly ;  Taste,  slightly 
bitter,  sweetish,  and  nauseous.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  Extractive,  resin,  mucilage,  and  saline 
matter;  it  contains  within  itself  a  purgative  principle 
and  a  bitter  element ;  and  although  the  latter  is  perse 
inert,  yet  in  combination,  its  presence  aids  and  exalts 
the  efficacy  of  the  former.  Soluijilitv.  Both  water 
and  spirit  extract  the  virtues  of  Senna  ;  to  water  and 
proof  spirit  the  leaves  communicate  a  brownish  co¬ 
lour,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  proportions 
employed  ;  to  rectified  spirit  they  impart  a  fine  green 
colour.  Med.  Uses.  See  Inf  us :  Sennce ,  Offi- 
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C i n A l  Prep.  Confectio  Sennce ,  L.E.D.  Extract: 
Cassice  Senna E.  Infus:  Sennce .  L.  D.  Inf  us : 
Tamarind :  cum  Senna,  E.D.  Pulv  :  Sennce  comp  : 
L.  Tinct :  Sennce.  L.D.  Tinct :  Sennce  comp :  E. 
Syrup:  Sennce.  L.D.  Adulterations.  The  leaves 
o f  senna  are  imported  from  Alexandria  in  a  state  of 
adulteration,  being  mixed  by  the  merchants  of  Cairo 
with  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum  Oleafolium ,  (Arguel) 
and  with  those  of  Colutea  Arboresccns ;  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  their  greater  length  as  well  as 
by  their  structure,  which  differs  from  the  leaves  of 
Senna  in  having  a  straight  side,  and  being  regular  at 
their  base,  and  in  not  displaying  any  lateral  nerves 
on  the  under  disk ;  the  latter  are  so  different  from 
Senna  leaves,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
recognising  them.  The  Tripoli  Senna  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Cynanchum ,  and  of  the 
other  adulterations  ;  as  a  general  rule,  those  leaves 
which  appear  bright,  fresh,  free  from  stalks  and  spots, 
that  are  well  and  strongly  scented,  smooth  and  soft 
to  the  touch,  thoroughly  dry,  sharp  pointed,  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  nauseous,  are  to  be  preferred. 

SINAFIS  SEMINA.  (S inapis  Nigra,  L.  \ 

V  Alba.  E.D.J 

Mustard  Seeds. 

Chemical  Composition.  Fecula,  mucilage,  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  an  acrid  volatile  oil  on  which  their 
virtues  depend,  and  which  on  standing  deposits  a 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  an  ammoniaeal  salt.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Unbruised  mustard  seeds,  when  macerated 
in  boiling  water,  yields  only  an  insipid  mucilage,  w  hich 
like  that  of  linseed,  resides  in  the  skin;  but  when 
bruised,  water  takes  up  all  the  active  matter,  al¬ 
though  it  is  scarcely  imparted  to  alcohol,  Med, 


Uses.  It  is  a  beneficial  stimulant  ill  dyspepsia) 
chlorosis,  and  paralysis ;  for  which  purpose,  a  tea 
spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  may  he  administered  ; 
or  a  whey  may  be  made,  by  boiling  a  table  spoonful 
of  the  bruised  seeds  in  oj  of  milk,  and  straining;  of 
which  a  fourth  part  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day, 
(see  also  Form:  106).  The  farina  made  into  a  paste 
with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar,  affords  one  of  the 
most  powerful  external  stimulants  which  we  can 
apply,  and  is  technically  termed  a  Sinapism ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  intense  pain,  and  excites  an  inflammation  enter¬ 
ing  much  more  into  the  true  skin  than  that  which  is 
excited  by  the  Lyttae ;  it  is  therefore  worthy  attention 
in  all  internal  inflammations  where  bleeding  is  li¬ 
mited  :  if  necessary  it  may  be  quickened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a  table  spoonful  of 
powdered  mustard  be  added  to  oj  of  tepid  water,  it 
operates  briskly  as  an  emetic.  Officinal  Prep. 
Cataplasm:  Si nap ,  L.D.  Emplast :  Meloes  cornp  :  E.* 
Adulterations.  Fine  powder,  or  flour  of  mustard, 
as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  contains  only  one-sixth 
part  of  genuine  mustard,  the  remainder  consists  of 
flour,  coloured  by  turmeric,  and  made  pungent  by 
the  addition  of  powdered  capsicum. 

SODA  TARTARIZATA.  L.  Tartras  Sodas 
et  P o t a s s A2 .  E.  Tartarus  Sod^:  et  Kali.  D. 
olim.  Sal  de  Seignette.  Sal  Rupellensis ,  or  Rochelle 
Salt. 

Qualities.  Form ,  irregular  prismatic  crystals, 
very  slightly  efflorescent.  Chemical  Composition. 

*  Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard. — This  consists  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  camphor,  and  a  portion  of  spirit  of  rosemary  ;  to  which,  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  four  of  mustard. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard  Pills. — Balsam  of  Tolu,  with 
resin  ! 
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It  is  a  triple  salt,  formed  by  neutralizing  the  excess 
of  acid  in  super-tartrate  of  potass,  with  soda.  Solu¬ 
bility.  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  50°. 
Med.  Uses.  Similar  to  those  of  Potassce  Tartras . 

SO  DAE  CARBONAS.  L.  E.  Carbonate  of  Soda . 

This  salt,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  bi-carbonate 
of  soda;  its  taste  is  very  slightly  alkaline,  and  it  is 
much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  sub-carbonate ; 
its  chemical  habitudes,  as  connected  with  its  medicinal 
applications,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  of 
potass ,  which  see.  Medical  Uses.  As  it  is  less 
nauseous,  so  is  it  more  eligible  than  the  s?/6-carbonate  ; 
in  other  respects,  its  effects  are  the  same,  vid.  Sodce 
Sub-carbonas.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  5ss.* 

SOD/E  MURIAS.  L.  E. 

Sal  Commune,  Murias  Sodte.  D. 

* 

Muriate  of  Soda .  Common  Salt. 

Qualities.  Form ,  that  of  regular  cubes,  which 
do  not  deliquesce  unless  contaminated  with  muriate 

*  Sodaic  Powders. — Contained  in  two  distinct  papers,  one  of  which 
is  blue,  the  other  white;  that  in  the  former  consists  of  5  ss  of  the  carle- 
note  of  soda,  that  in  the  latter  of  grs.  xxv  of  tartaric  acid.  These  powders 
require  half  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  solution  of  these 
powders  is  by  no  means  similar  to  “  Soda  Water”  which  it  is  intended 
to  emulate;  for  in  this  latter  preparation,  the  soda  is  in  combination 
only  with  carbonic  acid;  whereas  the  solution  of  the  “  Sodaic  Powders” 
is  that  of  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  portion  of  fixed  air  diffused  through  it. 

Patent  Seidlitz  Powders. — These  consist  of  two  different  powders; 
the  one,  contained  in  a  white  paper,  consists  of  5  >j  of  Tartarized  Seda, 
and  £)ij  of  Carbonate  of  Soda ;  that  in  the  blue  paper,  of  grs.  xxxv  of 
tartaric  acid  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue  paper  are  to  be 
added  ;  the  draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  The  acid 
being  in  excess  renders  it  more  grateful,  and  no  less  efficacious,  as  a 
purgative. 
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of  magnesia.*  Chemical  Composition.  It  consists* 
according’  to  Berzelius,  of  46  55  of  muriatic  acid,  and, 
53 *44  of  soda;  according  to  the  new  theory  however, 
this  salt  must  be  considered  as  a  true  muriate  of  soda, 
only  while  it  remains  in  an  aqueous  solution  ;  for 
when  it  is  reduced  to  dryness,  the  muriatic  acid  and 
the  soda  become  both  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen 
of  the  former  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  latter, 
they  both  pass  off  in  the  form  of  water,  while  the 
chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  metallic 
base  of  the  soda,  to  form  chloride  of  sodium ,  in  the 
proportion  of  sodium,  to  33’5  chlorine.  Late 
researches  have  also  detected  both  in  rock  and  in 
other  salt,  the  presence  of  muriate  of  potass.  Solu¬ 
bility.  It  is  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  rather  more  than 
L2\  parts.  Med.  Uses.  The  effects  of  salt*  upon  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  striking  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  have  furnished  objects  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  enquiry  to  the  physiologist,  the  chemist, 
the  physician,  and  the  agriculturist ;  it  appears  to  be 
a  natural  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs ;  and  that 
carnivorous  animals  are  instinctively  led  to  immense 

*  Our  English  Salt  is  generally  thus  contaminated;  for  which  reason 
it  is  unfit  for  the  curing  of  several  kinds  of  fish;  this  will  not  appear 
strange,  says  Mr.  Parkes,  when  it  is  considered  that  merely  its  own 
weight  of  water  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  complete  solution  of 
muriate  af  magnesia;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
preserve  such  salt  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  dry  state.  This  muriate 
however  might  be  separated  from  Common  Salt,  on  a  large  scale,  for 
one  shilling  per  cwt.  By  exposing  the  salt  to  a  gentle  heat  in  rever¬ 
beratory  furnaces,  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  magnesian  muriate  will  fly 
off,  and  the  magnesia  (on  a  subsequent  solution  of  the  salt)  will  be. 
precipitated.  It  is  well  known  that  muriate  of  magnesia  begins  to  part 
with  its  acid  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

*  The  annual  quantity  of  salt  raised  from  the  Salt  Mines  and  Spring* 
in  Europe,  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  SO  millions  of  cwt. 
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distances  in  pursuit  of  it ;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
“  Parkes  on  the  repeal  of  the  Salt  Lawsf  and  to  an 
interesting  work  by  my  late  lamented  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  entitled,  u  Case  of  the  Salt  Duties , 
zoiih  Proofs  and  Illustrations Salt,  when  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  promotes,  while  in  excessive 
ones,  it  prevents  digestion :  it  is  therefore  tonic 
and  anthelmintic,  correcting*  that  disordered  state  of 
the  bowels  which  favours  the  propagation  of  worms. 
In  Ireland,  where,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  food, 
the  lower  classes  are  greatly  infested  with  worms, * 


*  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  had  effects  of  a  diet  of  unsalted  fish ; 
and  in  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1818,  appointed  “for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  laws 
respecting  the  Salt  Duties,”  I  stated  the  great  injury  which  the  poorer 
classes  in  many  districts,  sustained  in  their  health,  from  an  inability  to 
procure  this  essential  article.  Lord  Somerville  (in  his  address  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture)  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  efFects  of  a 
punishment  which  formerly  existed  in  Holland.  “  The  ancient  laws  of 
that  country,  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed  with 
salt,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  them 
in  their  moist  climate;  the  effect  was  horrible:  these  wretched  criminals 
are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms,  engendered  in  their  own 
stomachs.” 

The  great  advantages  which  could  accrue  to  this  nation  in  its  fisheries, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  from  a  remission  of  the 
odious  and  impolitic  tax  upon  salt,  are  incalculable :  it  is  a  boon  which 
has  been  long  promised  and  will  I  hope  be  shortly  granted;  although 
it  must  in  justice  to  the  present  government  be  stated,  that  so 
enormous  a  revenue  is  not  easily  supplied  by  commutation.  The 
government  of  France  appears  to  have  been  as  impolitic  with  regard  to 
this  tax  as  the  English.  Buonaparte  abolished  the  collection  of  turnpike 
dues;  and  imposed  a  tax  on  salt,  payable  at  the  Salt  pans,  in  its  stead. 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  by  the  aid  of  this  tax  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  the  grand  entrance  into  Italy,  over  the  Simplon; 
so  that  it  may  be  fairly  observed,  that  if  Hannibal  was  enabled  to 
cross  the  Alps  by  the  aid  of  Vinegar — Buonaparte,  by  the  assistance 
of  Salt,  succeeded  in  constructing  a  public  road  over  the  same 
mountains. 
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a  draught  of  salt  and  water  is  a  popular  and  efficacious 
anthelmintic  Form:  133,  is  a  prescription  by  Rush, 
who  says  that  in  this  manner  he  has  administered 
many  pounds  of  common  salt  with  great  success  in 
worm  cases.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical 
Transactions  we  shall  find  an  interesting  account  of 
a  cure  of  this  disease  by  salt,  after  the  failure  of  other 
remedies;  I  beg  also  to  refer  the  practitioner  to 
another  case  illustrative  of  its  anthelmintic  powers, 
published  by  Mr.  Marshall,  ( London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal ,  vol.  xxxix,  No.  231.)  which  is  that 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  salt,  and 
was  in  consequence  most  dreadfully  infested  with 
worms  during  the  w  hole  of  her  life.  In  very  large 
doses  Salt  proves  purgative;  it  is  also  absorbed,  and 
carried  to  the  kidneys,  but  it  undergoes  no  decom¬ 
position  in  transitu ,  nor  does  it  appear  to  possess  any 
considerable  powers  as  a  diuretic ;  its  solution  in 
tepid  water,  in  the  proportion  of  §ss — §j  in  oj  of 
water,  forms  the  common  domestic  enema.  Dose, 
when  intended  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  from  Jss  to  §j 
very  largely  diluted;  when  to  answer  the  other  in¬ 
tentions,  from  grs.  x  to 

SODiE  SUB-BORAS.  L.D.  Boras  Soda;.  E. 

Borax. 

/ 

Qualities.  Form ,  irregular  hexaedral  prisms; 
slightly  efflorescent.  Taste ,  alkaline  and  styptic; 
when  heated  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
becomes  a  porous  friable  mass  (calcined  borax). 
Chemical  Composition.  Boracic  acid,  34 — soda, 
17 — water,  49.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  20 
parts  of  water  at  GO5,  and  in  6  parts  at  212°.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  It  is  decomposed  by 
acids  ;  potass;  and  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  the 
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earths ,  and  by  those  of  ammonia.  Med.  Uses.  It  is 
only  employed  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  honey,  as  a  detergent  linctus  in  aphthae,  8?c. 
The  Chinese  employ  it  in  inflammatory  sore  <hroat; 
for  which  purpose  they  first  reduce  it  to  an  extremely 
fine  powder,  and  then  blow  it  through  a  reed  upon 
the  inflamed  surface.  Off.  Prep.  Mel  Boracis.  L. 
Adulterations.  Alum ,  and  fused  muriate  of  soda, 
are  substances  with  which  it  is  sometimes  sophisticated, 
to  discover  which,  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and 
after  saturating  the  excess  of  the  base  with  nitric  acid, 
assay  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  barytes  and  nitrate 
of  silver. 

SODAE  SUB-CAR  BONAS.  L.E.D. 

Sub-carbonate  of  Soda. 

Qualities.  Form ,  octohedrons,  truncated  at  the 
summits  of  the  pyramids ;  it  effloresces  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  at  150°  Fah.  undergoes  watery  fusion, 
its  crystals  containing  as  much  as  seven  proportionals 
of  water;  Taste ,  mild,  but  alkalescent.  Chemical 
Composition.  Soda  29*5 — carbonic  acid  20  7.  So¬ 
lubility.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60°, 
and  in  considerably  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling- 
water;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible 
Substances  are  enumerated  under  Potassce  Carbonas. 
Medical  Uses,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potass,  but  it  is  preferable  to  it  for 
internal  use,  as  being  more  mild  and  less  nauseous ; 
and  moreover  Fourcroy  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
soda  is  more  eligible  for  medicinal  purpo  es  than 
potass,  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  which  always  contain  it,  while  on  the  contrary, 
no  portion  of  potass  is  found  in  them.  Are  then  the 
absorbents  more  disposed  to  take  up  soda  than  potass? 

2  l  2 
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The  results  of  experience  do  not  appear  to  sanction 
such  a  conclusion.  Forms  of  Exii  ibition.  It  may 
he  administered  in  solution,  in  an  electuary,  or  in 
pills;  when  exhibited  in  the  latter  form,  it  must  be 
previously  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 

(  Sodce  Sub-carbonas  exsiccata.  L.j  or  the  pills  will 
tall  into  powder  as  they  dry.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  ^j,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

SODiE  SULPHAS.  L.E.D. 

Natron  Vitriolatum ,  P.  L.  1787.  Sal  Catharticus 
Glauberi.  P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  Form ,  transparent  prismatic  crystals, 
which  effloresce;  when  exposed  to  heat,  it  undergoes 
watery  fusion,  that  is,  it  melts  in  its  own  water  of 
crystallization.  Taste ,  saline  and  bitter.  Chemical 
Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  24*64, — soda  19  36 — 
water  56.  Solubility,  fjj  of  water  at  60°  dissolves 
3 iiiss ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  considerably  more  soluble ; 
it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible 
Substances.  The  same  as  those  which  decompose 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Medical  Uses.  A  common 
and  useful  purgative;  its  nauseous  taste  may  be  in 
a  great  degree  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  lemon  juice,  or  cream  of  tartar.  Dose, 
§ss  to  5 ij .  In  an  effloresced  state  it  is  just  equal  in 
efficacy  to  double  the  weight  of  that  which  is  in  a 
crystalline  form.  It  is  rendered  more  active  by  being 
combined  w  ith  other  purgative  salts,  especially  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  compound  is  more 
soluble  and  less  nauseous  ;  {Form.  8,  10.)  A  portion 
of  triple  salt,  a  magnesio- sulphate  of  soda:  probably 
results  from  the  combination,  a  salt  which  may  be 
frequently  detected  in  parcels  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  may  be  known  by  its  crystals,  which  are  regular 
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rhomboids;  it  is  also  contained,  according  to  Dr. 
Murray,  in  the  brine  or  mother  liquor  of  sea  water; 
and  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  that  salt  which  was 
formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  “Lymington  Glauber's 
Salts."* 

*  Cheltenham  Salts. — A  factitious  compound  has  been  long 
vended,  as  a  popular  purgative,  under  this  name ;  it  is  formed  by- 
triturating  together  the  following  salts.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  grs  120. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia ,  grs.  66.  Muriate  of  Soda,  grs.  10.  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
gr.A.  As  a  purgative  it  is  very  efficacious,  and  superior  probably  to 
that  which  is  actually  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  Cheltenham 
water  itself,  for  notwithstanding  the  high  pretensions  with  which  it 
has  been  publicly  announced,  it  will  be  found  to  be  little  else  than 
common  Glauber's  Salt.  This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  Ixi,)  who  observes, 
that  the  “real  Cheltenham  Salts  contain  no  chalybeate  property^' 
but  are  merely  sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of  soda, 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  common  salt.”  It  could  not  be  imagined 
that  the  salt  should  contain  oxide  of  iron  even  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
much  less  in  combination,  for  carbonate  of  iron  is  readily  decomposed 
by  ebullition,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  before  the  salt  can 
be  crystallized.  A  preparation,  under  the  name  of  Thomson  s  Cheltenham 
Salts,  is  accordingly  manufactured  in  London,  by  evaporating  a  solution 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

“Efflorescence  of  real  Cheltenham  Salts.”  The  preceding 
salt  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

“  Efflorf.scence  of  real  Magnesian  Cheltenham  Salts,” 
made  from  the  Waters  of  the  Chalybeate  Magnesian  Spa. 
This  is  asserted  to  be  a  sub-sulphate  from  nature,  which  combines  both  a 
pure  and  a  sub-sulphated  magnesia  in  its  composition;  “but,”  says  Mr. 
Phillips,  “neither  nature  nor  art  has  ever  produced  such  a  combination  ; 
in  truth,  it  consists  of  Epsom  Salt ,  with  small  portions  of  magnesia,  and 
muriate  of  magnesia  or  muriate  of  soda. 

Murio-Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Iron.  The  preparation  thus 
named  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  found  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  consist  of 
Epsom  Salt,  deprived  of  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  dis¬ 
coloured  by  a  little  rust  of  iron,  and  containing  a  small  portion  of 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  not  one  of  these  preparations  is  similar  to  the 
water  which  is  drank  at  the  Spa  ;  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  Mr. 
Thomson,  prepared  the  “  Original  Combined  Cheltenham  Salts,” 
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SPART1UM.  L.  E.  /Spartii  Cucuminn.  L.y 
Genista.  D.  V  Summitates.  E.  ) 

The  tops  of  Broom. 

Qualities.  When  bruised,  they  yield  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odour ,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Water  and  alcohol  alike  extract  their 
active  matter.  Med.  Uses.  They  certainly  act  as 
a  powerful  diuretic,  and  even  prove  so  to  animals 
that  browse  upon  them.  I  have  frequently  exhibited 
them  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  very  great 
success,  in  the  form  of  decoction.  (See  Form .  41.) 

SPIRITUS.  L.  Spiritus  Stillatitii. 

Distilled  Spirits. 

These  are  the  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  of 
vegetables  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit ;  they 
are  obtained  by  distilling  spirit  with  the  recent 
vegetables;  sometimes  however  they  are  extem¬ 
poraneously  made  by  at  once  dissolving  the  oils  in 
the  spirit.  (See  Spiritus  Tenuior.)  Medical  Uses. 
Like  the  distilled  waters,  they  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  more  active  medicines  ;  they  are  also 
occasionally  employed  as  grateful  stimulants.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  each  of  these  simple  spirits, 
as  their  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  extracted,  united  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  alcohol.  The  following  are  officinal: — - Spirit : 
Anisi.  L.  Spir:  Anisi  comp:  L.  D.  Armor acice 
comp:  L.  Carui.  L.  E.  D.  Cinnamomi.  L.  E.  D. 
Juniperi  comp  :  L.  D.  Lavandulce.  L.  E.D.  Laron- 

by  evaporating  the  waters  to  dryness:  but  a  very  small  share  of  chemical 
penetration  is  required  to  satisfy  us  that  no  process  of  this  description 
can  remedy  the  defect  described,  for  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  observed,  the 
chalybeate  properties  of  the  water  must  be  essentially  altered  by  such  ax; 
pperation. 
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dulce  comp  :  L.  E.  D.  Me  nth  :  Pip  :  L.  I).  Menth  : 
Vivid:  L.  Myristic :  L.  E.  D.  Pimentos.  L.  D. 
Pulegii.  L.  Raphani  comp  :  D.  Rosmarini.  L.E.D. 

SP1RITUS  AMMONITE.  L.D. 

Alcohol  Ammoniatum.  E. 

i  .  •  -* 

Spiritus  Sails  Ammoniaci  dulcis.  P.L.  1745.  Spiritus 
Salts  Ammoniaci.  P.  L.  1720, 

This  is  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  spirit;  in 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  sub-carbonate  is  also 
generally  present.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  but  it 
is  principally  employed  in  the  basis  of  the  following 
compounds ;  viz.  Spirit:  Ammonice  comp:  L.  E.  D. 
Spirit:  Ammonice  foetid:  L.E.D.  Tinctura  Castorei 
comp:  E.  Tinct :  Guaiaci  comp:  E.  Tinct:  Opii 
Ammoniat:  E. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  AROMATICUS.  L.D. 

Alcohol  Ammoniatum  Aromaticum.  E. 
Spiritus  Ammonice  Compositus.  P.  L.  1787.  Spiritus 
Volatilis  Aromaticus .  P.L.  1745.  Spiritis  salis 
volatilis  oleosus.  P.L.  1720. 

This  is  a  solution  of  several  essentials  oils, (Cinnamon, 
Cloves ,  and  Lemon.  L. — Rosemary  and  Lemon.  E.— 
Lemon  and  Nutmeg.  D.)  in  the  spirit  of  ammonia. 
It  is  a  valuable  stimulant,  and  an  agreeable  adjunct, 
and  efficacious  corrective  to  other  remedies,  see  Form , 
97,  106,  Dose,  f^ss  to  fjj. 
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SPIRITUS  AETHERIS  AROMATICUS.  JL 
AEther  Sulphuricus  cum  Alcohole 
Aromaticus.  E, 

Elixir  Vilrioli  dulce.  P.  L.  1745. 

This  preparation,  which  was  excluded  from  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  is  now  restored.  It 
consists  of  Sulphuric  Ether  one  part ,  rectified  spirit 
two  parts,  impregnated  with  aromatics;  the  presence 
of  spirit  is  necessary  in  this  preparation,  since  the 
volatile  oils  w  ould  be  insoluble  in  the  aether  without 
it.  Med.  Uses.  A  grateful  stimulant. 

SPIRITUS  AETHERIS  N1TRICI.  L. 

Spiritus  AEtheris  Nitrosi.  E. 

Spiritus  AEthrus  Nitrosus.  D. 

Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis ,  P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  A  colourless  fluid  of  the  specific 
gravity  *850.  Odour ,  extremely  fragrant ;  Taste , 
pungent  and  acidulous  ;  it  is  very  volatile  and  in¬ 
flammable.  Chemical  Composition.  A  portion 
of  nitric  aether  and  nitric  acid,  combined  with  alco* 
hoi.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances.  With  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  it  strikes  a  deep  olive 
colour,  owing  probably  to  its  holding  a  portion  of 
nitrous  gas  in  solution  ;  with  the  tinctures  of  guai - 
acum  it  produces  a  green  or  blue  coagulum.  Med. 
‘Us  es.  When  properly  diluted,  it  is  refrigerant  and 
diuretic ;  and  has  been  long  employed  as  a  grateful 
draught  in  febrile  affections;  as  a  diuretic,  it  fre¬ 
quently  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  dropsy,  (sec 
Form.  41,  44.)  Dose,  T1fx  to  xl,  in  any  aqueous 
vehicle.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gra- 
dually  decomposed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction 
of  nitrous  acid, 
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SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  SULPHURICI.  L. 

AEther  Sulphuiucus  cum  Alcoiiole.  E. 

Liquor  AEthereus  Sulphuricus.  D. 

Spiritus  Mthcris  vitriolici.  P.L.  1787. 

Spirit.  Vitrioli  dulcis.  1745. 

• 

Qualities.  A  fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  *816, 
consisting  of  two  parts  (by  measure)  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  one  part  of  sulphuric  aether.  Med.  Uses.  It 
has  all  the  properties  of  aether,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Dose,  fgj  to  f3iij. 

SPIRITUS  AETHERIS  SULPHURICI  COM- 

POSITUS.  L. 

This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Liquor 
Anodynus  of  Hoffmann,  although  its  composition  was 
never  revealed  by  him.  In  addition  to  its  stimulating 
properties,  it  is  supposed  to  add  those  of  an  anodyne 
nature.  Dose,  f3ss  to  f3ij. 

SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 
Alcohol  Fortius.  E.  Spiritus  Vinosus  Recti- 

ficatus.  D. 

In  this  preparation,  alcohol  is  nearly  in  the  highest 
state  of  concentration,  in  which  it  can  be  easily  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  large  way  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  its 
specific  gravity  however  varies  in  the  different  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  viz.  the  London  and  Edinburgh  prepara¬ 
tion  is  stated  to  have  that  of  *8 35,  while  the  rectified 
spirit  of  Dublin  is  ordered  to  be  only  -840.  The 
former,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fah.  consists  of  85 
parts  of  pure  alcohol  and  15  of  water,  the  latter  only 
of  83  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  most  powerful 
stimulant,  but  is  rarely  employed  except  in  combina- 
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tion  ;  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  its  use  is  highly 
valuable  and  extensive.  (See  Tincturce.)  During 
the  evaporation  of  spirit,  a  considerable  reduction  of 
temperature  takes  place,  and  it  has  lately  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Perth,  that  44  the  degrees 
cold  induced  by  the  evaporation  of  spirit  oj  different 
degrees  of  strength  are  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
these  spirits ,  reckoning  from  the  degrees  of  cold  induced 
by  the  evaporation  of  water.”  The  application  of  this 
theorem  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a 
spirit  by  the  44  Differential  Thermometer”  of 
Leslie. 

SP1RITUS  TENUiOR.  L. 

Alcohol  Dilutum.  E. 

Spiritus  VAnosus  I'enuior.  D. 

Weaker ,  or  Proof  Spirit. 

This  is  rectified  spirit  diluted  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
quantity  ordered  for  this  purpose,  should  vary  in  the 
different  Pharmacopoeias ;  thus,  according  to  the 
Lo  don  and  Dublin  Colleges,  its  specific  gravity  is 
*930,  while  the  College  of  Edinburgh  directs  it  to  be 
of  *935.  The  former  consists  of  44  per  cent  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  may  be  formed  by  mixing  four  parts,  by 
measure,  of  rectified  spirit,  with  three  of  water  ;  the 
latter  contains  only  42  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol,  and 
may  be  made  by  adding  together  equal  parts  of 
rectified  spirit  and  distilled  water.  Alcohol  in  this 
state  of  dilution,  is  better  adapted  for  taking  up  the 
principles  of  vegetables  than  rectified  spirit ;  indeed 
diluted  alcohol  acts  upon  bodies  as  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  and  will  dissolve  what  neither  the  same 
proportion  of  water  nor  of  alcohol  would,  if  sepa- 
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rately  applied;  >ve  perceive  therefore  the  importance 
of  ensuring  uniformity  of  strength  in  our  spirits, 
(See  Tinctures.)  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
almost  all  the  spirit  sola  under  the  name  of  u  Proof 
Spirit ,”  is  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy  ;  it  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  mixing 
together  rectified  spirit  and  water,  in  the  proportions 
above  stated.  This  however  is  rarely  done,  except 
the  liquors  are  intended  for  the  toilette,  and  hence  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary 
are  generally  less  grateful  than  those  of  the  distiller, 
the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  and 
purifying  his  spirit.  If  common  water  be  employed 
for  the  dilution  of  alcohol,  the  resulting  spirit  will  be 
turbid,  owing  principally  to  the  precipitation  of  sul¬ 
phuric  salts ;  this  circumstance  lately  occasioned 
considerable  embarrassmeut  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
were  compelled  to  prepare  their  own  spirit,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  excise  regulation  preventing  the 
distiller  from  sending  out  any  spirit  of  that  strength 
which  is  required  for  their  anatomical  purposes.  A 
curious  fact  has  just  been  noticed  in  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  is,  that  diluted  spirit 
becomes  stronger  by  being  kept  in  vessels  that  are 
carefully  closed  by  bladder  !  whence  it  would  seem, 
that  alcoholic  vapour  transpires  through  this  animal 
membrane  less  freely  than  aqueous  vapour;  we  are 
at  present  unable  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  anomalous  case  of  distillation,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  the  different  solvent  powers  of 
these  two  liquids,  in  relation  to  the  animal  membrane. 
Med.  Uses.  Alcohol,  although  diluted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  proof  spirit,  is  still  too  strong  for  internal 
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exhibition ;  indeed,  where  its  use  is  indicated,  it  is 
more  generally  given  in  the  form  of  wine,  malt 
liquors,  or  ardent  spirits,  which  must  be  regarded 
only  as  diluted  alcohol,  although  each  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  operation,  owing  to  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  other  elements  of  the  liquid  ;  thus  Brandy*  is 
said  to  be  simply  cordial  and  stomachic  ;t  Hum ,  heat¬ 
ing-  and  sudorific;  Gin  and  Whiskey ,  diuretic;  and 
Arrack ,{  styptic,  heating,  and  narcotic;  it  seems  also 
probable  that  a  modified  effect  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  various  other  substances,  such  as  sugar 
and  acids,  which  latter  bodies,  besides  their  anti- 
narcotic  powers,  appear  to  act  by  favouring  a  more 
perfect  combination  and  mutual  penetration  of  the 
particles  of  spirit  and  water.  The  effects  also  which 
are  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
differ  essentially  according  to  the  kind  that  is  drank ; 
thus  Ale  and  Porter,  in  consequence  of  the  nutritive 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  invigorating  bitter  with 
which  they  are  charged,  and  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  contain,  dispose  to 
a  plethora,  which  is  not  unfrequently  terminated  by 

*  I  apprehend  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  Cogniac  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  an  ethereal  spirit,  formed  by  the  action  of  Tartaric  or 
perhaps  Acetic  acid  upon  Alcohol ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  Nitric 
jTther  when  added  to  Malt  spirits,  gives  them  the  flavour  of  French 
Brandy.  The  same  flavour  is  also  successfully  obtained  by  distilling 
British  spirits  over  wine  lees,  or  by  distilling  a  spirit  obtained  from 
Raisin  Wine,  which  has  become  accescent. 

In  new  brandy  there  also  appears  to  be  an  uncombined  acid, 
giving  to  it  a  peculiar  taste  and  quality,  which  are  lost  by  age.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  the  addition  of  five  or  six  drops  of  <!  liquor  am¬ 
monia to  each  bottle  of  new  brandy,  will  impart  to  it  the  qualities  of 
that  of  the  oldest  date. 

f  Taylor’s  Red  Bottle,  commonly  called  the  Whitworth  Doctors. 
British  Brandy  coloured  with  Cochineal,  and  flavoured  with  oil  of 
Origanum. 

I  Mock  Arrack.  The  author  of  ‘  Afucius  Redhivus,’  directs  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  mock  Arrack,  that  two  scruples  of  Benzoic  acid 
be  added  to  every  quart  of  Rum.  By  a  receipt  of  this  kind  the  cele¬ 
brated  Punch  of  Vauxhall  is  prepared. 
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apoplexy;  Spirits,  on  the  other  Hand,  induce  severe 
dyspepsia,  obstructed  and  hardened  liver,  dropsy,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  our  chronical  diseases;  and  Dr. 
Darwin  moreover  remarks  that  when  they  arise  from 
this  cause,  they  are  liable  to  become  hereditary,  even 
to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increasing,  if  the 
cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  becomes  extinct  : 
with  regard  to  Wine,  Rush  has  truly  observed  that 
its  effects,  like  those  of  tyranny  in  a  well  formed 
government,  are  first  felt  in  the  extremities,  while 
spirits,  like  a  bold  invader,  seize  at  once  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  constitution  ;  the  different  kinds  of  wine, 
however,  produce  very  different  and  even  opposite 
effects,  as  stated  under  the  history  of  that  article,  (see 
Vinum .) 

STANNI  LIMATURA.  L.E.D. 

The  Filings  of  Tin. 

The  anthelmintic  properties  of  Tin  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  three  different  hypotheses,  viz.  1.  That  it 
acts  mechanically  hy  dislodging  the  mucus  from  the 
intestines;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  fact  of  its  activity  being  increased  by  pulveriza¬ 
tion.  2.  That  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  arsenic  ;  if  so,  why  should  the  purest  specimens  act 
with  equal  efficacy  ?  3.  That  it  operates  hy  genera¬ 

ting  hydrogen  gas  in  the  intestinal  canal :  it  has  been 
observed  that  this  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  sulphur  increases  its  powers.  Dose, 
3.)  or  3'j?  mixed  with  honey,  treacle,  or  conserve,  and 
exhibited  for  several  successive  mornings,  a  purgative 
medicine  being  occasionally  interposed,  (see  Form. 
122.)  The  use  of  this  remedy  however  is  entirely 
superseded  by  the  more  efficacious  exhibition  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 
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SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  L.E.D. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Chemical  Composition.  It  is  probably  a  triple 
compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  unknown 
base.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  oils,  especially  in  that  of  lin¬ 
seed,  which  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  all  sulphureous 
substances.  Med  :  Uses.  It  is  laxative  and  diapho¬ 
retic  ;  it  acts  principally  upon  the  large  intestines, 
and  very  mildly,  whence  it  proves  useful  in  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  affections  ( Form  :  12);  and  in  consequence  of 
the  diaphoresis  which  it  also  excites,  it  is  usefnl  in 
chronic  rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  and  in  some  cutaneous 
affections.  To  promote  its  purgative  effects,  magnesia 
will  be  found  a  serviceable  sdjuuct  in  hemorrhoids ; 
it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  sus¬ 
pended  in  milk;  its  solution  in  oil,  ( Oleum  Sulphura- 
turn)  is  a  most  nauseous  and  acrid  preparation. 
When  sulphur  is  combined  with  metallic  remedies, 
it  generally  lessens  their  activity.  Its  effects  in  curing 
psora  are  universally  admitted,  and  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  use  is  the  disgusting  smell  which  accom¬ 
panies  its  application,  see  Unguent :  Sulphuris. 
Dr.  Clarke  of  Dublin  recommends  a  lotion  which  he 
says  contains  a  sufficient  impregnation  of  sulphur  for 
the  cure  of  psora  in  children,  to  be  made  by  adding 
an  ounce  of  broken  sulphur  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  infuse  for  twelve  hours.  In 
this  process,  the  water  probably  takes  up  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
efficacy  of  the  lotion  in  any  other  manner.  When 
sulphur  is  internally  administered,  it  transpires 
through  the  skin  in  the  state  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
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gen,  and  blackens  tlie  silver  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  take  it.  Dose  3  j  to  3iij.  Officinal  Prep  : 
Sulphur  Lolum.  L.E.D.  Sulphur  Prcecipitutum.  L. 
Unguent  :  Sulph  :  L.  E.  D.  Unguent :  Sulphur : 
comp:  L.* 

Sulphur  Lotum.  When  sulphur  is  kept  in 
loosely  covered  drawers  its  surface  is  soon  acidified, 
when  it  is  said  to  operate  with  griping,  hence  the 
common  flowers  are  directed  to  be  washed  with  water 
to  get  rid  of  any  sulphurous  acid  ;  it  is  however  rarely 
performed,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  useless  subtlety. 

Sulphur  Prascipitatum.  L.  Lac  Sulphuris , 
P.L .  1720.  This,  when  pure,  differs  in  no  other 
respect  from  sublimed  sulphur  than  in  its  superior 
whiteness,  which  it  owes  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
proportion  of  water  ;  in  consequence  however  of  its 
mode  of  preparation,  it  always  contains  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  not  unfrequently  other 
impurities ;  it  may  be  assayed  by  pouring  upon  a 
suspected  sample  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  po - 
tassce  to  cover  it,  and  setting  it  aside  in  a  warm  place 
to  digest,  when  the  sulphur  will  be  dissolved  and  the 
impurities  remain  ;  or  it  might  be  at  once  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  heat,  which  would  volatilize  the 
sulphur,  and  thus  separate  it  from  its  contaminations. 

SYRUPI.  L.E.D.  Syrups. 

These  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  w  ater,  watery  infu¬ 
sions,  or  in  vegetable  juices  ;  the  proportion  of  sugar 
is  generally  two  parts  to  one  of  the  fluids;  if  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  this,  the  solution  will  crystallize,  if  it  be  less, 
ferment,  and  become  acescent.  J  The  most  certain 

*  Sulphur  Lozenges.  Sublimed  Sulphur  one  part,  sugar  eight  parts, 
Tragacaath  mucilage  q.  s.  used  in  Asthma,  and  in  Haemorrhoids. 

|  Sugar  perfectly  free  from  the  extractive  matter  with  which  it 
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test  of  the  proper  consistence  of  a  syrup  is  its  specific 
gravity,  a  bottle  that  holds  three  ounces  of  water  at 
55  Fah:  ought  to  hold  four  ounces  of  syrup.  Syrups 
are  introduced  into  medicinal  formulas,  for  several 
purposes,  viz. 

I.  To  correct  or  disguise  the  flavour  of  disagreeable 
remedies.  Syrup  :  Aurantiorum.  L.D.  ( Form ,  35, 

88,  102.) — Limonum.  L.E.D _ Simplex  (60,  85.) — 

Zingiberis  (25,  33,  68.)  Bitter  Infusions,  and  saline 
solutions  are  rendered  more  nauseous  by  the  addition 
of  syrups. 

II.  To  produce  Medicinal  Effects.  Syrup  :  Allii.  D. 
— Althece.  L.E.  (49) — Acidi  Acetosi.  E — Colchici.  E. 

— Senna?.  E.D.  (9) — Scillse  Maritimae.  E _ Rhamni.  L. 

Papaveris.  L.E.D.  (13,  117,  119) — Rosae  (12) — Zin¬ 
giberis  (82,  103.) 

III.  To  communicate  peculiar  forms. 

Every  syrup  answers  this  purpose  ;  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  proportions,  see  Electuaria. 

IV.  To  communicate  an  agreeable  colour.  Syrup: 
Croci.  L. — Rhaeados.  L.D.  (73,  75) — Caryophylli. 
Rubri.  D. — Violae.  E.  Except  that  of  Saffron,  these 
syrups  are  rendered  green  by  alkalies,  and  red  by 
acids. 

exists  in  combination  in  nature,  and  which  constitutes  that  compound 
to  which  the  name  of  Siueet  Principle  has  been  given,  will  not,  however 
diluted,  undergo  any  kind  of  fermentation;  for  it  is  the  presence  of 
this  peculiar  extractive  matter,  the  natural  leaven  of  fruits,  that  enables 
it  to  undergo  that  process ;  since,  however,  all  clayed  sugars,  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  sugar  which  are  short  of  perfect  purity,  still  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  this  extractive,  they  are  capable  of  fermenting,  when 
sufficiently  dilute;  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  art 
of  making  wine,  observes,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  Sulphite  of  Potass  the  fermentation  of  syrups  and  preserves,  may 
be  effectually  prevented;  he  states  also,  that  the  same  object  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  attained  by  the  use  of  Oxymuriute  of  Potass ,  a  salt  absolutely 
tasteless,  and  easily  procured.  . 
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General  Remarks.  The  practitioner  should 
never  introduce  syrups  into  those  medicines  which 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  generation  of  acids  :  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  cretaceous  mixture ,  when 
charged  w  ith  syrup,  increase  instead  of  check  a  diarr¬ 
hoea  ;  and  the  syrup  of  poppies,  from  its  disposition 
to  become  ascescent,  will  often  aggravate  rather  than 
allay  the  cholic  of  infants.  The  syrup  of  Senna  fur¬ 
nishes  the  practitioner  with  a  convenient  purgative 
for  children  ;  that  of  buckthorn  is  more  violent,  and 
is  on  that  account  but  rarely  used,  besides  which,  in 
preparing  it  the  chemist  not  unfrequently  substitutes 
the  berries  of  the  Cornus  Sanguinea ,  the  Dogberry- 
tree,  or  those  of  the  Rhamnus  Frangula,  the  Alder- 
Buckthorn,  for  the  Rhamnus  Catharticjis ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  necessarily  renders  the  efficacy  of  this 
syrup  variable  and  uncertain.  The  syrup  of  the  rose, 
when  made  with  the  leaves  of  the  Damask  rose,  is 
gently  laxative,  and  is  well  adapted  for  weak  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  is  however  not  unusual,  Colons  gratia ,  to 
substitute  the  leaves  of  the  red  rose,  in  which  case 
the  syrup  will  possess  astringent  instead  of  laxative 
properties.  In  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  pop¬ 
pies,  the  directions  of  the  College  are  frequently  not 
obeyed  ;  it  is  sometimes  made  by  dissolving  the  ex¬ 
tract  in  syrup,  formed  with  oarse  sugar,  or  even  with 
treacle  ;  at  others,  by  adding  tincture  of  opium  to  a 
coarse  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of  tt|x  to  every  fgj. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  violets,  the  juice 
of  red  cabbage  is  generally  substituted  ;  this  is  at 
least  a  harmless  fraud.  Note.  The  syrups  which  are 
printed  in  Italics ,  are  very  susceptible  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  kept  in  cool  places. 
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TABACI  FOLIA.  L.E.f  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  \ 

\FoliaSiccata.(  Virginiance )  / 

Nicotians  Folia.  D. 

Tobacco. 

Qualities.  Odour ,  strong,  narcotic,  and  fetid  ; 
Taste ,  bitter  and  extremely  acrid  ;  Colour ,  yellowish 
green,  (its  brown  appearance  is  artificial,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron.)  Chemical 
Composition.  Mucilage,  albumen  or  gluten,  ex¬ 
tractive,  a  bitter  principle,  an  essential  oil,  nitrate  of 
potass,  which  occasions  its  deflagration,  muriate  of 
potass,  and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  upon  which 
the  properties  of  the  plant  are  supposed  to  depend, 
and  which  has  therefore  been  named  Nicotin.  Vau- 
cjuelin  considers  it  as  approaching  the  volatile  oils 
in  its  properties ;  it  is  colourless,  has  an  acrid  taste, 
and  the  peculiar  smell  of  tobacco,  and  occasions  vio¬ 
lent  sneezing;  with  alcohol  and  water,  it  produces 
colourless  solutions,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by 
tincture  of  galls.  Solubility.  Tobacco  yields  its 
active  matter  both  to  water  and  spirit,  but  more  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  latter;  long  coction  weakens  its  powers. 
An  oil  of  tobacco  of  a  most  powerful  natuie,  may  be 
obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  and  separating  it 
From  the  water,  on  the  top  of  which  it  will  be  found 
to  float.  Medicinal  Properties.  Tobacco  is  endued 
with  energetic  poisonous  properties,  which  appear  to 
depend  on  an  especial  action  upon  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  producing  generally  a  universal  tremor  which 
is  rarely  the  result  of  other  poisons  ;  the  experiments 
of  M.  Orfila  moreover  demonstrate,  that  the  action  of 
Tobacco  is  much  more  energetic  when  the  soluble 
portion  is  injected  into  the  anus,  than  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  and  fora  still  stronger 
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reason,  than  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Mr. 
Brodie,  from  the  result  of  a  well  devised  experiment, 
lias  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  infusion  of 
Tobacco  acts  upon  the  heart  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system.  Uses.  As  a  powerful  sedative 
it  is  sometimes  valuable  in  medical  practice;  the 
leaves,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  produce  an  emetic  operation  ; 
(Form:  5.)  In  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  de¬ 
pending  upon  violent  spasmodic  constriction,  as  in 
ileus ,  or  incarcerated  hernia ,  clysters  of  the  smoke  of 
Tobacco,  or  of  an  infusion  made  acccording  to  the 
London  College,  produce  almost  immediate  relief 
{Form.  113);  the  practice  is  not  unfrequently  attend¬ 
ed  with  severe  vomiting',  extreme  debility,  and  cold 
sweats,  circumstances  which  render  its  administration 
highly  dangerous  in  cases  wherein  the  patient  has 
been  already  exhausted  by  previous  suffering.  I  re¬ 
member  witnessing  a  lamentable  instance  of  this 
truth  some  years  ago ;  a  medical  practitioner,  after 
repeated  trials  to  reduce  a  strangulated  hernia,  in¬ 
jected  an  infusion  of  Tobacco,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sent  the  patient  in  a  carriage  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  man  arrived  only  a  few  minutes 
before  he  expired.  Otherwise,  the  production  of  such 
a  state  of  system  appears  essential  to  ihe  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  remedy.  Smoking  or  chewing 
Tobacco  has  been  also  adv  sed  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  as  a  general  sedative  to  relieve  suffering; 
in  the  process  of  smoking ,  the  oil  is  separated,  and 
being  rendered  empyreumatic  by  heat,  it  is  thus  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fauces  in  its  most  active  state.  As  a  diu¬ 
retic  it  was  successfully  exhibited  by  Dr.  Fowler, 
but  as  its  operation  is  uncertain  and  violent,  and  ap~ 
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pears  to  be  very  analogous  to  that  of  Digitalis,  which 
is  far  more  safe  and  manageable,  it  has  been  very 
judiciously  discarded  from  practice.  The  external 
application  of  Tobacco  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or 
infusion,  has  been  applied  to  several  species  of  cu¬ 
taneous  disease,  but  even  in  this  state  it  i*  liable  to 
exert  its  virulent  effects.  A  woman  applied  to  the 
heads  of  three  children  afflicted  with  tinea  capitis ,  a 
liniment  consisting  of  powdered  tobacco  and  butter, 
soon  after  which  they  experienced  vertigo,  violent 
vomiting,  and  fainting.  ( Ephemcrides  des  Curieux  de 
la  Nature,  Dec:  ii,  An:  1,  p.  46.)  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  instantly  cures 
the  stinging  of  nettles. 

Adult  eh  ations.  When  it  exhales  a  fetid  odour, 
we  may  infer  that  it  has  been  badly  prepared,  and  not 
deprived  of  all  its  mucus  :  when  pungent,  the  presence 
of  some  deleterious  drug  is  indicated:  Cascarilla  is 
very  usually  added  to  impart  a  peculiar  flavour;  Nitre 
is  also  employed  for  the  sake  of  making  it  kindle 
more  rapidly,  and  to  impress  a  lively  sensation  on  the 
tongue  ;  its  vapour  is  of  course  very  injurious  to  the 
lungs  :  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  treating  a 
suspected  sample  with  hot  water,  and  after  filtering 
the  solution  through  charcoal,  setting  it  aside  in 
order  that  it  may  yield  its  crystals  by  evaporation. 
Traces  of  Lead ,  Copper ,  or  Antimony  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  boiling  the  Tobacco  in  strong  vinegar, 
and  after  filtering  it  as  before,  by  assaying  it  with 
appropriate  tests.  Black  Hellebore ,  Alum ,  Sugar ,  and 
Corrosive  sublimate  are  amongst  the  more  usual  so¬ 
phistications.  Dried  Dock  leaves  are  also  sometimes 
substituted.  Officinal  Prep:  Infus :  Tabacci.  L. 
Vinum  Nicotian;  Tabac :  E. 

Snuff.  This  well  known  errhine  is  prepared  from 
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the  dried  leaves  of  Tobacco ;  in  its  manufacture  how- 
ever,  numerous  additions  are  made  which  are  kept, 
secret.  Sa/t  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
weight;  Urine ,  Muriate  of  ammonia,  and  powdered 
Glass,  to  heighten  its  acrimony.  The  varied  flavour 
of  different  Snuffs  is  owing  to  the  leaf  being  in  greater 
or  less  perfection  ;  or  to  its  having  undergone  some 
degree  of  fermentation  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Ma- 
couba  Snujf  of  Martinique  is  principally  indebted  for 
its  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  fermentation  w  hich 
the  Tobacco  undergoes,  from  being  moistened  with 
the  best  cane  juice;  other  kinds  are  excited  into  fer¬ 
mentation  by  moistening  them  with  melasses  and 
water. 

Snuff  possesses  all  the  powers  of  Tobacco;  the  cele¬ 
brated  Santeuil  experienced  vomiting  and  horrible 
pains,  amidst  which  he  expired,  in  consequence  gi 
having  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  into  which  had  been 
put  same  Spanish  snuff.* 

TAMARINDI  PULPA.  L.  Tamarindi  Indic.e. 

Tamaiundus  :  Fructus.  D. 

Fructus  Conditus.  E. 

The  Pulp  or  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind. 

Qualities.  Taste ,  sweetish  acid;  Odour ,  none. 
Chemical  Composition.  §j  of  Tamarinds  is 
composed  of  Citric  acid  grs.  45,  Malic  acid  grs.  2, 
Supertartrate  of  potass  grs.  15,  together  with  sugar, 
gum,  jelly,  fecula,  and  woody  fibre.  Uses.  A  plea¬ 
sant  febrifuge  may  be  formed  by  infusing  Tamarinds 
iii  water  or  milk;  they  improve  the  taste  of  the  more 

*  Cephalic  Snuff.  The  basis  of  this  errhine,  is  powdered  Asarum, 
diluted  with  some  vegetable  powder. 
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nauseous  cathartics.  Officinal  Prep  :  Confectio 
CassicE .  L.E.D.  Infus :  Tamarind:  cum  Senna.  E.  D. 
Cau'tion.  Copper  vessels  should  never  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  any  compound  which  contains 
Tamarinds. 

TARAXACI  RADIX.  L  E.  ( LeontodonTaraxacnm) 
Dens  Leonis.  Dandelion. 

Qualities.  Odour ,  none  ;  Taste ,  bitter,  and  some¬ 
what  sweet  and  acidulous.  Chemical  Com  position. 
The  active  principles  appear  to  consist  of  extractive, 
gluten,  a  bitter  principle  ( not  resinous J,  and  tartaric 
acid.  Solubility.  Water  extracts  its  virtues  much 
better  than  spirit.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Infusion  of  Galls ,  Nitrate  of  Silver ,  O  xy -muriate  of 
Mercury ,  Acetate  of  Lead and  Sulphate  of  Iron 
occasion  precipitates  in  its  solutions.  Med.  Uses. 
It  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  proving  bener 
ficial  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  in  visceral  dis¬ 
eases  ;  Bergius  extols  its  use  in  these  complaints, 
and  recommends  the  recent  root  to  be  boiled  in  whey 
or  broth.  Dr.  Pemberton  has  more  recently  added 
his  testimony  to  its  value  ;  he  observes  that  he  has 
seen  great  advantage  result  from  using  the  extract  in 
chronic  inflammation,  and  incipient  schirrus  of  the 
liver,  and  in  chronic  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  that  of  extract,  or  in 
decoction  made  by  boiling  of  the  sliced  root  in  oj 
of  water  down  to  oss,  adding  to  the  strained  liquid 
3j  of  Cream  of  tartar  :  the  recent  full  grown  root  only 
should  be  used.  Dose  fjjj,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
O  r  f  1  c  i  n  a  r.  Prep:  Extract :  Taraxaci.  F he  roots 
are  roasted  and  used  at  Gottingen  by  the  poorer 
people  for  coffee,  from  which  a  decoction  of  them 
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properly  prepared  can  hardly  be  distinguished.*  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  blanched,  and  very  commonly 
used  on  the  continent  as  a  sallad. 

TER  EBINTH  INA.  Turpentine . 

Qualities.  Consistence ,  semi-fluid,  and  tenacious; 
Odour ,  aromatic;  Tuste ,  pungent.  It  is  inflam¬ 
mable.  Solubility.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  rec¬ 
tified  spirit  but  not  at  all  in  water,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  entering  into  combination  with  fixed  oils. 
Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  and  an  essential 
oil,  the  proportions  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
species  of  pine  from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  they  all 
however  possess  the  same  general  chemical,  as  well 
as  me'dicinal  properties,  viz.  1.  Terebintiiin a  Ca¬ 
nadensis,  Canada  Turpentine,  or  Canada  Balsam 
as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  called,  for  it  contains 
no  benzoic  acid,  is  obtained  from  the  Pinus  Bal - 
samea.  2.  Terebinthina  Chia,  Chian,  or  Cyprus 
Turpentine,  from  the  Pistachia  Terebinthinus .  3. 

Terebinthina  Vulgaris,  Common  Turpentine, 
Horse  Turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  Sj/lvestris  (the 
Scotch  Fir.)  4.  Terebinthina  Veneta,  Venice 
Turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  Larix.\  Med.  Uses. 

*  Various  substances  have  been  proposed  at  different  times  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  Coffee-  In  the  u  Fourth  Century  of  Observations ”  in  the  Aft's* 
ttllanea  Curio  saf  we  find  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  ( Cahve )  Coffee  of 
the  Arabians ;  and  on  European  Coffee,  or  such  as  may  be  prepared 
from  grain  or  pulse.  Dillenius  gives  the  result  of  his  own  preparations 
made  with  Pease,  Beans,  and  Kidney  Beans,  but  says  that  that  made 
from  Rye  comes  the  nearest  to  true  Coffee,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it.  This  fact  is  curious,  in  as  much  as  a  spurious  coffee 
has  been  lately  vended,  which  is  nothing  more  than  roasted  Rye.  The 
article  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  “  Hunt’s  (Economical  Break¬ 
fast  Powder.” 

|  A  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  decoction  from  the  twigs  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  fir,  is  the  well  known  Essence  cf  Sjiruce ,  which,  when  fermented 
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All  the  Turpentines  are  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  in 
large  closes  cathartic,  and  externally  rubefacient. 
They  may  be  either  made  into  pills  with  liquorice 
root,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention  of 
egg  or  mucilage,  for  which  purpose,  3]  requires  the 
yelk  of  one  egg,  or  3 sss  of  gum  arabie.  Dose,  gr.  x. 
to  3p  They  have  been  principally  recommended  in 
protracted  gleets  and  leucorrhaea,  in  mucous  ob¬ 
structions  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  calculous 
affections. 

TE RE BINTH 1 N M  OLEUM.  L.  E.  D. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Qltalities.  Form ,  a  limpid  and  colourless  liquid, 
whose  Specific  gravity  is  only  '792.  Odour ,  strong; 
penetrating,  and  peculiar.  Taste ,  hot,  bitter,  and 
pungent.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  an  es¬ 
sential  volatile  oil,  possessing  however  peculiar  ha¬ 
bitudes  with  respect  to  alcohol,  being  readily  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  hot  alcohol,  but  as  the  spirit  cools  it  again  se¬ 
parates  in  drops :  in  the  cold,  it  is  very  sparingly  so¬ 
luble  in  the  strongest  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  com¬ 
pletely  in  six  parts  of  sulphuric  ether.  Med.  Uses. 
It  acts  according  to  the  dose,  either  011  the  primae 
vise  producing  catharsis,  or  on  the  kidneys  exciting- 
diuresis  :  thus  its  operation  olfers  another  illustration 
of  the  views  which  I  have  so  anxiously  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  practitioner  under  the  article 

with  melasses,  forms  the  popular  beverage,  called  “  Spruce  Beer ,”  (Cere- 
visia  Pini  Laricis.) 

True  Riga  Balsam,  Beaume  de  Carpathes.  From  the  shoots  of  the 
Pinus  CemLm,  previously  bruised,  and  macerated  for  a  month  in  water. 
1  nis  same  fir  affords  also  Briancon  Turpentine . 

The  Guestonian  Embrocation  for  Rheumatism.  01 :  Tere~ 
biiithinse  f  §  iss.  01 :  Oliv  :f  5  iss.  Acid:  sulphuric:  dilut :  f  3  • 
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Potassce  Acetas ,  furnishing  a  striking  instance  of  the 
important  influence  of  quantity  or  dose ,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  speciflc  operation  of  a  remedy  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  3 ij  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  so  excite 
the  urinary  organs  as  to  produce  even  bloody  urine, 
whereas  gvi,  or  f§j  will  stimulate  the  bowels  and 
scarcely  produce  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  urinary 
secretion.  As  a  medicine  acting  powerfully  on  the 
first  passages,  its  value  seems  only  to  have  been  lately 
appreciated;  in  Taenia,  it  may  be  said  to  act  almost 
as  a  specific  remedy,  discharging  it  in  all  cases,  dead. 
In  obstinate  constipation,  depending  on  affections  of 
the  brain,  1  have  lately  had  several  opportunities  of 
witnessing  its  beneficial  effects;  in  an  unfortunate 
instance  of  Hydrocephalus  aculus  in  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,*  it  brought  away  an  accumulation  of 
feculent  matter  almost  incredible  as  to  quantity,  after 
the  total  failure  of  the  strongest  doses  of  ordinary 
purgatives;  and  I  believe,  if  its  dose  be  sufficiently 
large,  that  it  may  generally  be  administered  with 
perfect  safety  and  confidence.  Dr.  Latham  has  long 
regarded  it  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  Epilepsy,  in 
which  cases  it  may  in  the  first  instance  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  by  unloading  the  bowels,  and  subsequently  in 
producing  an  affection  of  the  head  peculiar  to  its  use; 
and,  which  generally  succeeds  a  large  dose,  it  is  an 
approach  to  intoxication,  but  is  unaccompanied  with 
that  hilarity  and  elevation  of  thought  that  so  usually 
follow  the  potation  of  spirituous  liquors,  in  small 
doses  it  produces  diuresis,  and  is  used  with  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  sciatica  and  lumbago.  Form:  107.  This 

*  This  case,  which  I  attended  with  Mr.  Machell  of  Great  Ryder 
Street,  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  whirling  of  the  body  in  a  frolic ! 
the  circumstances  attending  it  are  so  interesting  that  I  shall  take  au 
early  opportunity  of  submitting  the  details  to  the  profession. 
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oil  has  the  effect  of  communicating  the  odour  of 
violets  to  the  urine  of  those  who  take  it,  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  to  tiiose  even  who  merely 
expo-e  themselves  for  a  short  time  to  its  effluvia: 
a  mixture  of  Tffx  of  this  oil  with  f§j  of  almond  oil, 
introduced  upon  cotton  into  the  ears,  is  serviceable 
in  cases  of  deafness  resulting:  from  a  diseased  action 
of  the  ceruminiferous  glands;  it  is  also  employed  as 
a  local  stimulant  in  a  variety  of  cases  :  and  in  colic, 
and  obstinate  constipation,  it  is  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  form -of  an  enema.  Dose  as  an  anthelmintic, 
fjss  to  fgij,  repeated  every  eight  hours  unfil  the 
worm  is  ejected  ;  in  these  large  quantities  it  is  more 
convenient  as  well  as  more  efficacious  to  administer 
it  like  castor  oil,  floating  upon  some  liquid  vehicle  : 
by  rubbing  up  Oil  of  Turpentine  with  mucilage,  we 
do  but  render  it  more  pungent,  and  less  difficult  to 
swallow.  As  a  diuretic  or  stimulant  it  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  doses  of  from  Ti|x  to 
fjj.  It  may  be  also  employed  as  a  very  active  cluster, 
made  by  carefully  incorporating  one  or  two  table 
spoonsful  of  the  oil  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and 
adding  to  it  a  pint  of  thin  mucilage.  This  Terebin- 
thinate  clyster  is  well  calculated  to  relieve  a  paroxysm 
of  flatulent  cholic.  Officinal  Prep.  Liniment . 
Terebinth ,  L.  The  Pharmacopoeias  direct  the  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  oil  by  redistil lation,*  when  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Spirit  of  turpentine,  but  it  appears  to  be 
an  unnecessary  refinement. 


*  Scouring  Drops.  The  peculiar  odour  which  distinguishes  oil  of 
turpentine,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  some 
fragrant  volatile  oil ,  as  that  of  lemons;  a  combination  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  Scouring  Drops,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  paint,  oil,  or  grease  from  cloth. 
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TINCTUR/E.  L.E.D.  Tinctures. 

These  consist  of  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  or  spirit  of 
greater  or  less  density,  holding  in  solution  one  or 
more  of  those  proximate  principle^  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  which  are  soluble  in  that  menstruum, 
viz.  Sugar ,  resin ,  extractive ,  tannin ,  cinchonin ,  camphor , 
volatile  oils ,  morphia ,  emetin ,  conein ,  elatin ,  and  several 
acids.  The  proper  solvent  of  those  bodies,  termed 
gum-resins ,  appears  to  be  proof  spirit.  The  compilers 
of  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris,  have  defined 
the  different  degrees  of  spirituous  strength  requisite 
for  the  full  and  perfect  extraction  of  the  active 
elements  of  different  bodies  with  great  truth  and 
nicety  ;  thus  they  direct  for  these  purposes  a  spirit  of 
three  different  standards,  viz.  36  ( Sp.  gr.  '837,)  32 
(•856)  22,  (,915)  of  Beaume’s  hydrometer;  with  the 
first  are  prepared  the  resinous  tinctures;  with  the 
second  those  wherein  the  resinous ,  extractive ,  or  gum¬ 
my  elements,  hold  nearly  an  equal  place;  and  with 
the  third  those  in  which  the  latter  predominate.  We 
are  moreover  indebted  to  this  committee  for  having  set 
at  rest  a  question  which  has  been  long  doubtful, 
whether  the  addition  of  alkaline  agents  increases  the 
extractive  powers  of  the  spirit  ?  They  have  indeed 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  reverse  not  fre¬ 
quently  obtains ;  for  instance,  they  found  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  guaiacum  was  dissolved  by  the  spirit  of 
ammonia,  than  by  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved  from  the  root  of 
Valerian  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Very  active 

*  Dutch,  or  Haerlem  Droi>s.  The  basis  of  this  nostrum  consists 
of  the  residue  of  this  redistillation,  which  is  a  thick,  red,  resinous 
matter,  to  which  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Turpentine  has  been  given;  a 
preparation,  however,  is  frequently  vended  as  “  Dutch  Drops?  which  is 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  spirit  of  nitric 
ether,  with  small  portions  of  the  oils  of  amber  and  cloves. 
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substances,  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  those  which  are 
more  particularly  adapted  for  tinctures,  since  they 
furnish  preparations  which  are  efficient  in  small  doses, 
and  very  manageable  in  extemporaneous  prescription, 
such  are  the  tinctures  of  Opium ,  Digitalis ,  Jlyos - 
cyamus ,  S cilia,  See.  and  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
j Elaterium,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  hut  that  a  very 
active  and  useful  tincture  of  that  substance  might  be 
introduced  into  practice;  on  the  contrary,  substances 
of  little  activity,  except  in  large  doses,  are  the  least 
adapted  for  this  form  of  exhibition,  as  in  such  cases 
the  solvent  will  act  more  powerfully  on  the  living 
system,  than  the  principles  which  it  inay  hold  in 
solution,  and  when  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pernicious  custom  of 
dram  drinking;  such  tinctures,  however,  are  not 
without  their  value  in  combination  ;  they  sometimes 
increase  the  efficacy,  and  often  correct  the  operation 
or  disguise  the  flavour  of  the  medicines  with  which 
they  may  be  united ;  for  example,  the  cathartic 
tinctures  in  Formula  9,  augment  the  purgative 
powers  of  the  combination,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  correct  its  unpleasant  operation  ;  many  other 
illustrations  are  presented  in  the  different  formulas, 
for  the  explanation  of  which  I  must  refer  the  student 
to  the  Key  Letters.  The  addition  of  a  tincture  has 
likewise  the  effect  of  preserving  decoctions  and  in¬ 
fusions  from  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  compound 
tincture  of  Cardamoms  answers  such  an  object  in  the 
compound  decoction  of  Aloes.  Tinctures  are  sometimes 
made  with  ether,  but  they  are  generally  more  strongly 
characterised  by  the  nature  of  the  menstruum  than 
by  that  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  it,  indeed  ether 
is  used  in  these  cases,  not  to  dissolve  substances 
which  would  resist  the  action  of  alcohol  and  water, 
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but  for  the  sake  of  its  own  direct  action  on  the  body; 
thus  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  directs  an  Ethereal 
Tincture  of  Aloes ,  which  is  more  penetrating  and 
stimulant  than  the  alcoholic  tinctures;  the  London 
College,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Miller,  does  not  recognise  any  preparation  of  this 
nature :  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Ethereal 
Tincture  of  Digitalis  of  the  French  Codex,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  for  the 
digitalis  does  not  amount  to  more  than  i -70th  part 
of  the  tincture,  and  must  therefore  be  entirely  coun- 
teracted  by  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  menstruum. 
The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  the 
ethereal  tinctures  of  Castor ,  Musk ,  and  Amber ,  since 
in  these  cases,  the  subject  and  the  menstruum  concur 
in  their  mode  of  operation. 

Tinctures  derive  their  names  from  the  substances 
which  impart  activity  to  them,  and  as  the  medicinal 
history  of  each  substance  is  detailed  under  its  proper 
head,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  individual  virtues  of  these  tinctures. 

1.  Prepared  with  Rectified  Spirit. 

Tinctura  Ass  afcetid^:.  L.  D.  Dose ,  f3ss  to  f3j. 

- Benzoes  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  Balsamum 

Traumaticum ,  P.  L.  1745.  This  is  a  combination  of 
Benzoin,  Storax,  and  Tolu,  with  aloes;  it  is  regarded 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  but  it  is  now  very  rarely 
used  except  as  an  application  to  wounds  and  languid 
ulcers.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Friar's  Balsam. 

Tinctura  Castorei.  L.  E.  Dose ,  h|xx  to  f3ij. 
Sse  Form.  14,  50,  70,  10S,  Ill,  112. 

Tinctura  Castorei  Composita.  E.  This  is 
much  more  active  than  the  preceding  tincture,  as  it 
contains  assafeetida,  and  its  menstruum  is  ammoniated 
alcohol. 
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Tinctuiia  Guaiaci.  L.E.  D.  A  simple  solution 
of  the  guaiac. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammon  i  at  a.  This  is  a 
solution  of  the  guaiac  in  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  is  consequently  more  stimulating  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  more  efficacious  as  a  sudorific: 
after  arterial  action  is  properly  reduced,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  our  best  remedies  in  rheumatism.  Dose ,  f3j 
to  f 3 i j ?  at  bed  time,  and  its  effects  should  be  promoted 
by  some  warm  beverage.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  nitrous  acid  and  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether  occasion 
an  extraordinary  decomposition  in  these  tinctures, 
separating  the  gu  iacum  into  coagulated  masses, 
and  imparting  to  the  whole  an  intense  bluish  green 
colour.  I  find  that  chlorine  has  the  same  effect;'*  but 
the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  produce  no  dis¬ 
turbance.  If  equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and  powdered 
guaiacum  be  rubbed  together,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
be  poured  over  them,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  fine,  we  shall  obtain  a  solution 
of  this  substance,  which  will  mix  in  any  proportion 

*  The  change  of  colour  which  Guaiacum  undergoes  by  admixture 
with  other  bodies,  not  only  affords  a  test  by  which  we  may  appreciate 
its  purity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  a  reagent  by  which  we  may 
assay  the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  substances.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Taddey  and  Rudolphi,  it  appears  that  Guaiacum 
in  powder,  is  an  excellent  test  for  vegetable  gluten,  forming  with  it  a 
fine  blue  colour,  whence  it  offers  the  means  of  determining  the  quality 
of  wheat  flour.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Planche,  it  moreover 
appears  that  there  is  a  series  of  vegetable  roots  which,  when  fresh, 
are  capable  of  producing  a  blue  colour,  if  introduced  into  an  al¬ 
coholic  solution  of  Guaiacum  :  so  that  we  may  hereafter  be  furnished 
with  a  chemical  test  that  will  at  once  appreciate  their  freshness,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  pharmaceutical  science. 

While  correcting  the  above  note  for  the  press,  a  communication  has 
appeared  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  which  he  proposes  Guaiacum 
as  a  test  for  the  freshness  of  Colchicum. 
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with  aqueous  vehicles  without  decomposition,  and  to 
which  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  sub¬ 
sequently  added  with  effect. 

Tinctura  Toluifer?e  Balsami.  E.  D.  This  is 
only  useful  as  an  adjunct,  to  impart  agreeable  flavour 
and  fragrance  to  other  remedies. 

The  above  tinctures,  when  added  to  water,  are 
instantly  decomposed,  the  practitioner  must  therefore 
remember  that  when  he  prescribes  them  in  aqueous 
vehicles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  them  to  be 
triturated  with  some  viscid  liquor,  as  mucilage, 
previous  to  the  addition  of  the  water,  in  order  to 
suspend  the  resinous  precipitate. 

2.  Tinctures  prepared  with  Spirit  above  Proof. 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  L.  D.  Elixir 
Proprietatis.  P.  L.  1720.  Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  the 
menstruum  of  the  Aloes  in  this  preparation,  to  which 
Saffron  is  added.  Dose ,  f*5j  to  f 3 ij .  Form.  70. 

Tinctura  Myrrhs.  L.  The  strength  of  the 
spirituous  solvent  has  been  very  judiciously  increased 
in  the  Editio  Altera  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  which  means  a  brighter  tincture  is  obtained.  It 
is  rarely  used  except  in  astringent  and  detergent 
gargles,  or  as  an  external  application  to  foul  ulcers; 
diluted  with  water  it  presents  us  with  an  excellent 
lotion  for  spongy  gums.* 

*  Hudson’s  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  Equal 
parts  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  Tincture  of  Bark,  and  Cinnamon  water, 
to  wh  ch  are  added  Arquebusade  and  Gum  Arabic. 

Greencugh’s  Tincxure  for  the  Teeth.  The  following'  receipt 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gray.  Of  Bitter  Almonds ,  2  oz.  Brazil 
Wood  and  Cassia  Buds ,  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce  •  root  of  the  Florentine 
Iris ,  2  dr. ;  of  Cochineal ,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Alum ,  equal  parts,  one  drachm  ; 
Rectified  Spirit ,  2  pints;  Spirit  of  Horse  Radish ,  half  an  ounce. 

Ruspini’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  This  consists  of  the  root  of 
the  Florentine  Iris ,  eight  ounces  ;  Cloves ,  one  ounce  ;  Reclifed  Spirit ,  two 
pints.;  Ambergris,  one  scruple. 
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3.  Tinctures  'prepared  with  Proof  Spirit . 

T inctura  An g ust u r m.  D.  See  Cusparice  Cortex . 

Ti  nctura  Aurantii.  L.D.  An  agreeable  adjunct 
to  bitter  infusions. 

Ti  nctura  C  ALUMBA2.  L.E.  A  valuable  stomachic. 

Ti  nctura  Camphorje  Composite.  Tinctura 
Opii  Camphorata.  P.  L.  1787.  Elixir  Par egoricum. 
P.  L.  1745.  This  preparation  lias  undergone  both 
change  of  name  and  composition  in  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia ;  its  old  name  was  thought  improper 
from  its  similarity  to  that  of  tincture  of  opium ,  and 
the  oil  of  aniseed  has  been  omitted  on  account  of  its 
disagreeable  flavour;  still,  however,  these  perpetual 
changes  are  most  distressing ;  the  tincture,  as  it  is 
now  prepared,  is  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  generally  sold  under  the  name 
of  Paregoric  Elixir ,  and  the  chemist  is  therefore 
obliged  to  keep  both  the  preparations,  and  to  send 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  it  may  be  required 
by  the  old  or  new  name.  One  fluid-ounce  contains 
nearly  two  grains  of  Opium  and  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
about  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  camphor.  In  doses 
offsj  to  fgiij,  it  is  anodyne. 

Tinctura  Capsic.L.  It  is  an  excellent  stimulant. 
See  Capsici  Baccce. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.  L.  An  agree¬ 
able  cordial.  See  Form.  10,  88,  103. 

Tinctura  Cascarillas.  L.D.  It  is  added  with 
much  effect  to  different  stomachic  infusions.  See 
Form .  94,  96,  99. 

Tinctura  Catechu.  L.  E.  D.  A  warm  and 
grateful  astringent ;  very  useful  as  an  adjunct  to 
cretaceous  mixtures  in  diarrhoea,  &c.  See  Form.  88. 
90. 

i  «  t 

Tinctur a  Ci  NciioNiE.  L.  E.  D.  Used  as  an 
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adjunct  to  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  bark. 
See  Form.  62,  63,  97. 

Tinctura  Cinchonas  Composita.  This  resem¬ 
bles  the  celebrated  tincture  of  Huxham,  and  although 
it  contains  less  cinchona  than  the  simple  tincture, 
yet  from  the  addition  of  aromatics  it  is  more  grateful 
and  stomachic. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  L.  D.  See  Form.  2 9. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita.  L.  E.  D. 
As  this  is  a  combination  of  aromatics  with  cinnamon, 
it  is  more  grateful  and  stomachic  than  the  simple 
tincture. 

Tinctura  Conii  Maculati.  E.  As  Conein  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  spirit,  this  tincture  constitutes  a 
verv  elegant  and  efficient  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
Hemlock ;  I  have  frequently  experienced  its  effects, 
when  added  to  febrifuge  mixtures,  with  satisfaction. 
The  London  college  has  not  hitherto  admitted  it  into 
the  list  of  tinctures,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Tinctura  Croci.  E.  D.  It  has  no  medicinal  use, 
independent  of  its  colour. 

Ti  nctura  Digitalis.  L.E.D.  It  is  a  very  useful 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  valuable  plant.  Dose , 
TT^x,  cautiously  increased.  See  Digitalis  Folia ,  and 
Form.  38. 

Tinctura  Gentians  Composita.  L.  E.  An 
elegant  stomachic  bitter,  but  less  eligible  as  a  remedy 
than  the  infusion. 

Tinctura  Hellebori  Nigri.  This  preparation 
was  strongly  advised  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  uterine  ob¬ 
structions.  Dose,  h|xxx  to  fgj.  See  Hellebori  Radix. 

Tinctura  Humili.  L.E.  It  is  supposed  to  possess 
the  tonic  and  narcotic  properties  of  the  hop  Dose , 
f^ss  to  fgiij. 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami.  L.  This  is  a  much  more 
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powerful  narcotie  than  the  preceding  tincture;  and  it 
is  not  liable  to  affect  the  head,  nor  to  produce  that 
disturbance  in  the  bilary  secretions  which  so  inevitably 
follows  the  use  of  opium.  Dose ,  f^ss  to  f5ij. 

Tinctura  Jalapjs.  L.  E.  As  the  activity  of 
Jalap  does  not  reside  in  any  one  principle,  but 
depends  upon  the  combination  of  its  gum,  extractive, 
and  resin,  proof  spirit  is  of  course  its  appropriate 
solvent;  and  the  resulting  tincture  is  therefore  a p 
active  purgative,  but  it  is  rarely  administered  except 
a§  an  adjuvant  to  cathartic  combinations.  Dose ,  fjj 
to  f  Jss.  See  Form.  9,  14. 

Tx  nctura  Kino.  L.E.D.  This  is  little  else  than 
a  solution  of  Tannin ;  it  is  however  less  astringent 
than  the  tincture  of  Catechu.  Dose ,  f^i  to  ij . 

Tinctura  Lytt^e.  L.  Tinct.  Cantharides  Vesi- 
eatorice.  E.  Tinct.  Cantharides.  D.  This  tincture  is 
highly  stimulating,  acting  with  great  energy  upon  the 
urinary  organs  ;  it  therefore  offers  a  resource  in  gleets, 
lluor  albus,  incontinence  of  urine,  &c.  it  has  also 
proved  serviceable  as  a  highly  stimulating  diuretic, 
in  cases  of  Hydrops  Ovarii.  See  Form.  44.  Dose , 
TT[x  to  f 3 j ,  given  in  some  demulcent  infusion  ;  it  is 
likewise  employed  with  advantage  as  a  stimulating 
embrocation  and  rubefacient,  in  conjunction  with 
soap  or  camphor  liniment. 

Tinctura  Opii.  L.  E.  D.  This  is  at  once  a  most 
convenient  and  elegant  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
opium  ;  TTjxix  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  See 
Opium ,  and  Form.  13,  14,  35,  38,  50,  63,  79,  108, 
117,  119,  120.  As  an  external  application,  when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  produces  anodyne  effects, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  effects  are  very  much  increased 
by  combining  it  with  acetic  acid ;  an  acetate  of  morphia 
is  probably  thus  produced. 
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Tinctura  Quassias  Excelsa:.  £.D.  The  bitter 
pri  nciple  of  this  root,  Quassin ,  is  completely  extracted 
by  proof  spirit. 

Tinctura  IIhei.  L.  E.  D.  Less  purgative,  but 
more  astringent  and  aromatic  than  the  infusion.  That 
made  with  the  East  Indian  variety,  ‘is  of  a  deeper 
colour,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

Tinctura  Ruei  Composita.  L.  A  cordial, 
used  principally  as  an  adjunct  to  saline  purgatives. 
Dose ,  fgvj  to  fgj,  to  produce  purgative  effects;  from 
f3j  to  f 3 i j ,  to  act  as  a  stomachic. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  two  com¬ 
pound  tinctures  of  Rhubarb  for  similar  purposes,  viz. 
Tinct.  Rhei  et  Aloes ,  and  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Gentiance. 

Tinctura  Scilla:.  L.E.D.  Dose ,  TT[x  to  xxx. 
See  Form.  3 ,  37. 

Ti  nctura  Senna:.  L.E.  Dose ,  f^ij  to  §j.  See 
Form .  9. 

Tinctura  Senna:  Composita.  E.  In  this  tinc¬ 
ture,  the  Senna  is  quickened  by  Jalap.  Dose ,  f^ij  to 

m-*  '• 

Ti  nctura  Serpent  aria:.  L.E.D.  Dose ,  to 
f3iij.  It  is  principally  employed  as  a  stimulating- 
adjunct  to  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  Cinchona,  in 
typhoid  fevers. 

Ti  nctura  Valeriana:.  L.D.  It  is  only  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  of  Valerian. 

Tinctura  Valeriana  Ammoniata.  L.D.  This 
tincture  is  not  more  highly  charged  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Valerian  than  the  foregoing  one,  but  as 

*  Daffy’s  Elixir.  This  is  the  Tinctura  Senna  Composita.  with  the 
substitution  of  treacle  for  sugar  candy,  and  the  addition  of  anniseeds 
and  elecampane  root.  Different  kinds  of  this  nostrum  are  sold  under 
the  names  of  Dicey’s  Daffy,  and  Swinton’s  Daffy  ;  but  they  differ 
principally  in  some  subordinate  minutiae,  or  unimportant  additions. 
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the  ammonia  corresponds  with  it  in  virtue,  it  is  pro* 
bably  more  powerful.  Dose ,  f*3 i  to  f3ij.  See  Form . 

Ill,  112. 

Ti  nctura  Zingiberis.  L.D.  A  highly  stimu¬ 
lating  preparation.  See  Form .  99. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMON  I  ATI.  L. 

As  this  is  merely  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  Fer- 
rum  Ammoniatum ,  the  title  of  tincture  is  improperly 
applied  to  it;  it  seems  moreover  to  be  a  very  super¬ 
fluous  preparation. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATIS.  L.E.D. 

Qualities.  Colour ,  brownish  yellow;  Taste , 
styptic;  Odour,  very  peculiar.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  muriate  of 
iron;  the  iron  being  in  the  state  of  per-oxide.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates ;  the  infusions  of  astringent  vegetables ;  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  arabic :  by  this  latter  substance  it  is 
precipitated  in  gelatinous  flakes.  Med.  Uses.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  active  preparations  of  iron  which  we 
possess,  and  it  moreover  appears  to  exert  a  specific 
influence  upon  the  urinary  organs.  Mr.  Cline  in¬ 
forms  us  that  ft|x,  given  every  ten  minutes,  until  some 
sensible  effect  is  produced,  afford  in  dysuria  speedy 
relief;  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or 
uterus,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  styptic.  See  Form, 
42,  70.  Externally,  it  is  very  efficacious  in  destroy¬ 
ing  venereal  warts,  either  used  alone,  or  diluted 
with  a  small  portion  of  water.  Dose ,  Tfyx  to  f^ss, 
or  f3j.* 

*  Db  La  Motte’s  Golden  Drops.  An  ^Ethereal  solution  of 
Iron. 
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TORMENTILLiE  RADIX.  L.E.D./'Tormentilla\ 

\  Officinalis.  ) 

Tormentil  Root. 

Qualities.  This  root  is  knotty,  externally  black¬ 
ish,  internally  reddish  ;  Odour ,  slightly  aromatic  ; 
Taste ,  austere  and  styptic.  Chemical  Composition. 
Its  active  matter  is  chiefly  Tannin ,  and  except  galls 
and  catechu,  it  appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion 
than  any  other  vegetable  astringent.*  Solubility. 
Boiling  water  extracts  all  its  virtues,  as  also  does 
spirit.  Incompatible  Substances.  Solutions  of 
Isinglass ,  the  Salts  of  Iron ;  Alkalies  and  Alkaline 
Earths.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in 
diarrhoea,  and  it  is  very  efficacious  in  that,  which  is  so 
frequently  attendant  on  Pthisis.  Dr.  Fordyce  re¬ 
commends  its  union  with  lpecacuan,  by  which  com¬ 
bination,  he  observes,  we  shall  astringe  the  vessels  of 
the  intestines,  and  at  the  same  time  relax  those  of  the 
skin.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  substance,  or  in 
decoction  made  by  boiling  gj  of  the  root  in  oiss  of 
water  until  reduced  to  oj.  Dose,  of  the  substance 
in  powder,  gss  to  3  j  ;  of  the  above  decoction  f§j 
thrice  a  day.  Officinal  Prep.  Pulv .  Cret. 
Comp.  L. 

TOXICODENDRI  folia,  l.e. 

(Rhus  Toxicodendron.) 

Sumack  Leaves ,  or  Poison  Oak. 

Qualities.  The  leaves  are  inodorous,  but  have 
a  sub-acrid  taste.  Chemical  Composition.  Gallic 
acid,  tannin,  and  a  certain  acrimonious  matter,  upon 

*  It  has,  for  this. reason,  been  substituted  for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning 
of  leather. 
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which  the  virtues  of  the  plant  depend,  and  which, 
according  to  Yan  Mons,  is  disengaged  from  the  leaves 
in  the  state  of  gas  during  the  night,  or  while  they  do 
not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Med.  Uses. 
Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  introduced  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  to  notice,  in  whose  hands  they  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  several  cases  of  Paraly  sis  ;  the  same  results 
however  have  not  been  obtained  by  other  physicians; 
the  plant  has  therefore  fallen  into  disuse,  and  ought 
in  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  be  removed  from 
the  materia  medica. 

TUSSILAGO.  /Tussilago  Farfara\  Coltsfoot > 

V  Folia ,  Flores »  ) 

This  plant  has  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  expec¬ 
torant  from  the  earliest  ages;  it  is  at  present  only 
valued  for  the  mucilage  which  it  affords  ;  a  handful 
of  the  leaves  boiled  in  oij  of  water,  until  reduced  to 
oj,  will  furnish,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  candy, 
a  very  grateful  demulcent, 

VALERIANAE  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

/Valeriana  Officinalis  \  Valerian  Root. 

V  Syfoestris ,  / 

Qualities.  Odour ,  strong,  peculiar,  and  un¬ 
pleasant;  Taste^  warm,  bitter,  and  sub-acrid.  Che-> 
mical  Composition.  Extractive,  gum,  resin,  fecula, 
tannin,  and  a  peculiar  essential  oil  which  seems  to 
contain  camphor,  and  on  which  its  virtues  probably 

*  British  He  kb  Tobacco.  The  basis  of  which  is  Coltsfoot ;  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  for  the  same  plant  was 
smoked  through  a  reed  in  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  expectoration,  and  was  called  by  him  from 

tussis,  whence  Tussilago . 
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depend.  Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted 
by  boiling-  water,  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  of  the 
pure  alkalies.  Incompatible  Substances.  The 
salts  of  iron.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  antispasmodic,  tonic, 
and  emmenagogue;  and  it  is  highly  beneficial  in 
th  ose  diseases  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  a 
morbid  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
hysteria,  hemicrania,  and  in  some  species  of  epilepsy; 
and  it  would  appear  that  its  virtues  in  such  com¬ 
plaints,  may  be  frequently  increased  by  combining 
it  with  cinchona.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  The 
form  of  pow  der  is  the  most  effectual,  and  next  to  this 
a  strong  tincture  made  w  ith  proof  spirit ;  by  docoction 
its  powers  are  considerably  impaired,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  extract  is  an  inefficient  preparation. 
Dose  of  the  powder  0j  to  3j  ;  when  the  flavour  dis- 
gusts,  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  mace  or  cin¬ 
namon,  will  be  found  to  disguise  it.  See  Form. .  93, 
il2.  Officinal  Prep,  lnfus.  Valerian.  D.  Tinct. 
Valerian.  L.  D.  Tinct.  Valerian,  ammoniat.  L.  D. 
Adulterations.  The  roots  of  a  species  of  crowfoot 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  valerian  ;  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  caustic  taste  on  chewing 
them  ;  the  roots  have  also  often  a  disagreeable  smell 
from  the  urine  of  cats,  w  ho  are  allured  and  delighted 
by  their  odour ;  and  they  are  sometimes  inert,  from 
not  having  been  taken  up  at  a  proper  season,  or  from 
not  having  been  carefully  preserved. 

VERATR-I  RADIX.  L.E.  (Veratrum  Album.) 

IIelleborus  Albus.  D. 

White  Hellebore  Root. 

Qualities.  Odour ,  strong,  and  disagreeable; 
Taste ,  bitter,  and  very  acrid ;  by  drying,  the  odour  is 
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dissipated,  and  in  this  state  it  is  found  in  the  shops. 
Solubility.  Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  the  alkalies.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  vegetable  a  new  alkaline  principle, 
white,  crystalline,  and  acrid,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Veralrine:  it  appears  to  exist  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  gallic  acid.  Med.  Uses.  The  effects  of 
this  root  are  extremely  violent  and  poisonous  ;  the 
ancients  employed  it  in  various  obstinate  cases,  but 
they  generally  regarded  it  as  their  last  resource :  it 
acts  as  a  violent  emetic  and  cathartic,  producing' 
bloody  stools,  great  anxiety,  tremors,  and  convulsions, 
Etmuller  says,  that  the  external  application  of  the 
root  to  the  abdomen,  will  produce  vomiting ;  and 
Schroeder  observed  the  same  phenomenon  to  take  place 
in  a  case  where  it  was  used  as  a  suppository,  and  its 
juice  has  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
arrows  ;  notwithstanding  these  effects  however  the 
veratrum  has  been  very  safely  and  successfully  ad¬ 
ministered  in  cases  of  mania,  epilepsy,  lepra,  and 
gout:*  but  the  most  ordinary  use  of  white  hellebore 
is  as  a  local  stimulant,  as  an  adjunct  to  errhine  pow¬ 
ders,  or  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a  lotion  ;  or 
mixed  with  lard,  as  an  ointment  in  scabies, +  and  her- 

*  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  I  stated  the  probability  of  the 
•veratrum  being  the  active  ingredient  of  the  Eau  Medicinale,  and, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Moore,  I  inserted  a  formula  for  its 
preparation  ;  subsequent  enquiry  however,  has  shewn  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion ;  but  the  fact  of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  veratrum , 
when  combined  with  opium,  in  the  cure  of  gout,  remains  incontro¬ 
vertible.  One  of  the  two  Sweating  Powders  of  Ward,  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Veratrum  and  Ojiium. 

•{•  Edinburgh  Ointment.  The  principle  ingredients  of  vyhicli  are 
the  While  Hellebore  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia . 
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petic  eruptions  :  great  caution  however  is  required 
in  its  application,  for  several  authors  affirm  that  as 
an  errhine,  it  has  caused  abortions,  floodings  which 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  fatal  hemorrhages  from 
the  nose.  Dose,  gr,  iij  to  v,  obtunded  by  the  addition 
of  twelve  times  its  weight  of  starch,  a  pinch  of  which 
may  be  taken  for  several  successive  evenings  ;  for  in¬ 
ternal  administration  it  ought  not  to  exceed  gr-  ij. 
Officinal  Prep.  Decoct.  Veratri.  L.  Tinct.  Vera * 
tri  albi.  E.  Unguent.  Veratri .*  L.  Unguent .  Sul¬ 
phur.  comp ,  L. 

VIN-UM.  Wine. 

The  term  wine  is  more  strictly  and  especially 
applied  to  express  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Grape , 
although  it  is  generally  used  to  denote  that  of  any 
sub-acid  fruit.  The  presence  of  Tartar  is  perhaps 
the  circumstance  by  which  the  grape  is  most  strongly 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  sub-acid  fruits  that 
have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  wine  making  ; 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  moreover,  contains  within 
itself  all  the  principles  essential  to  vinification,  in 
such  a  proportion  and  state  of  balance  as  to  enable 
it  at  once  to  undergo  a  regular  and  complete  fer¬ 
mentation,  whereas  the  juices  of  other  fruits  require 
artificial  additions  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  scientific 
application  and  due  adjustment  of  these  means,  con-* 
stitute  the  art  of  making  wines.*  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  all  those  wines  that  contain  an  excess 
of  malic  acid  are  of  a  bad  quality,  hence  the  grand 

*  For  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  most  ingenious, 
and  interesting  Essay  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  entitled  “  Remarks  on  the  Art 
of  making  Wine ,  'with  suggestions  for  the  application  of  its  Principles  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Domestic  Wines. 
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defect  that  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  wines  of 
this  country,  and  which  leads  them  to  partake  of  the 
properties  of  cider,  for  in  the  place  of  the  tartaric , 
the  malic  acid  always  predominates  in  our  native 
fruits. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all  wines  is  Alcohol , 
and  tiie  quantity  of  this,  and  the  condition  or  state 
of  combination  in  which  it  exists,  are  the  circumstances 
that  include  all  the  interesting  and  disputed  points  of 
medical  enquiry.  Daily  experience  convinces  us  that 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  applied  to  the  stomach 
under  the  form  of  natural  wine,  and  in  a  state  of 
mixture  with  water,  will  produce  very  different  effects 
upon  the  body,  and  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  ;  it  has,  for  instance,  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  Port,  Madeira,  and  Sherry,  contain  from 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that 
a  person  who  takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  them,  will 
thus  take  nearly  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost  a 
pint  of  pure  brandy  !  and  moreover  that  different 
wines,  although  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  and 
consequently  containing  the  same  absolute  proportion 
of  spirit,  will  be  found  to  vary  very  considerably  in 
their  intoxicating  powers  ;  no  wonder  then  that  such 
results  should  stagger  the  philosopher,  who  is  natu¬ 
rally  unwilling  to  accept  any  tests  of  difference  from 
the  nervous  system,  which  elude  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sources  of  analytical  chemistry  ;  the  conclusion  was 
therefore  drawn,  that  alcohol  must  necessarily  exist 
in  wine,  in  a  far  different  condition  from  that  in  which 
we  know  it  in  a  separate  state,  or  in  other  words,  that 
its  elements  only  could  exist  in  the  vinous  liquor,  and 
that  their  union  was  determined,  and  consequently 
alcohol  produced,  by  the  action  of  distillation.  Thai 
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it  was  the  product,  and  not  the  educt  of  distillation, 
was  an  opinion  which  originated  with  Rouelle,  who 
asserted  that  alcohol  was  not  completely  formed,  until 
the  temperature  was  raised  to  the  point  of  distillation  ; 
more  lately  the  same  doctrine  was  revived  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Fabbroni,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Academy.  Gay  Lusac  has,  however,  silenced 
the  clamorous  partisans  of  this  theory,  by  separating 
the  alcohol  by  distillation  at  the  temperature  of  66° 
Fah.  and  by  the  aid  of  a  vacuum ,  it  has  since  been 
effected  at  56°:  besides,  it  has  been  shewn  that  by 
precipitating  the  colouring  matter  and  some  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  wine  by  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and 
then  saturating  the  clear  liquor  with  sub-carbonate  of 
potass ,  the  alcohol  may  be  completely  separated  with¬ 
out  any  elevation  of  temperature  ;  and  by  this  in¬ 
genious  expedient  Mr.  Brande  has  been  enabled  to 
construct  a  table,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  com¬ 
bined  alcohol  which  exist  in  the  several  kinds  of 
wine:  no  doubt  therefore  can  remain  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  fact  of  the  difference  of  effect,  produced 
by  the  same  bulk  of  alcohol,  when  presented  to  the 
stomach  in  different  states  of  combination,  adds  ano¬ 
ther  striking  and  instructive  illustration  to  those 
already  enumerated  in  the  course  of  this  work,  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  chemical  combination  in 
modifying  the  activity  of  substances  upon  the  living 
system.  In  the  present  instance,  the  alcohol  is  so 
combined  with  the  extractive  matter  of  the  wine,  that 
it  is  probably  incapable  of  exerting  its  full  specific 
effects  upon  the  stomach,  before  it  becomes  altered  in 
its  properties,  or,  in  other  words,  digested:  and  this 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly  urged  in  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  same 
>yine  are  so  liable  to  vary,  in  degree,  in  the  same 
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individual,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  his  digestive 
organs  at  the  time  of  its  potation.  Hitherto  we  have 
only  spoken  of  pure  wine,  but  it  is  essential  to  state 
that  the  stronger  wines  ofSpain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily, 
are  rendered  marketable  in  this  country  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Brandy ,  and  must  consequently  contain  un¬ 
combined  alcohol  ;  the  proportion  of  which  however 
will  not  necessarily  bear  a  ratio  to  the  quantity  added, 
because,  at  the  period  of  its  admixture,  a  renewed  fer¬ 
mentation  is  produced  by  the  scientihc  Vintner,  which 
will  assimilate  and  combine  a  certain  portio  of  the 
foreign  spirit  with  the  wine  :  this  manipulation,  in 
technical  language,  is  called  fretting-in .  The  free 
alcohol  may,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Fab- 
broni,  be  immediately  separated  bv  saturating  the 
vinous  fluid  with  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  while  the 
combined  portion  will  remain  undisturbed  :  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  fabrication  and  salubrity  of  a  wine,  this 
circumstance  ought  always  to  constitute  a  leading 
feature  in  the  inquiry  ;  and  the  tables  of  Mr.  Brande 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  in  practical  value, 
had  the  relative  proportions  of  uncombined  spirit  been 
appreciated  in  his  experiments,  since  it  is  to  this,  and 
not  to  the  combined  alcohol,  that  the  injurious  effects 
of  wine  are  to  be  attributed.  u  It  is  well  known,” 
observes  Dr.  Maccuiloch,  u  that  diseases  of  the  liver 
are  the  most  common,  and  the  most  formidable  of 
those  produced  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  such  disorders  follow  the  in¬ 
temperate  use  of  pure  wine,  however  long  indulged 
in  :  to  the  concealed  and  unwitting  consumption  of 
spirit,  there f  re,  as  contained  in  the  wines  commonly 
drunk  in  this  country,  is  to  be  attributed  the  exces¬ 
sive  prevalence  of  those  hepatic  affections  which  are 
comparatively  little  known  to  our  continental  neigh- 
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hours.”  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  their  ordinary 
wines  contain  no  alcohol,  but  what  is  disarmed  of  its 
virulence,  by  the  prophylactic  energies  of  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  odour,  or  bouquet ,  and  flavour  which  distin¬ 
guish  one  lyine  from  another,  evidently  depend  upon 
some  volatile  and  fugacious  principle,  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  this  in  sweet  and  half  fermented  wines,  is 
immediately  derived  from  the  fruit,  as  in  those  from 
the  Frontignan  and  Muscat  grapes;  but  in  the  more 
perfect  wines,  as  in  Claret ,  Hermitage ,  Rrcesaltes ,  and 
Burgundy ,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  is  altogether  the  product  of 
the  vinous  process ;  and  in  some  wines  it  arises  from 
the  introduction  of  flavouring  ingredients,  as  from 
almonds  in  Madeira  wines,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Xeres  and  Saint  Lucar,  and  hence  their  well  known 
nutty  flavour.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  formerly, 
and  in  modern  Greece  it  is  to  this  day,  the  fashion  to 
give  a  resinous  flavour,  by  the  introduction  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  into  the  casks.* 

Wines  admit  of  being  arranged  into  four  classes. 

1.  Sweet  Wines.  Which  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  extractive  and  saccharine  matter,  and 
generally  the  least  ardent  spirit,  though  this  is  often 
rather  disguised  than  absent ;  as  in  these  wines,  a 
proportion  of  sugar  has  remained  unchanged  during 
the  process  of  vinification,  they  must  be  considered  as 
the  results  of  an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  are  in 
fact  mixtures  of  wine  and  sugar;  accordingly,  what- 

*  “  Resinata  bibis  vina,  Falerna  fugis.” — Martial. 

Pliny,  (lib  :  14.  c.  14.)  mentions  a  Wine  under  the  name  of  Myyrklna^ 
which  was  so  called  on  account  its  being  impregnated  with  Myrrh. 
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ever  arrests  the  progress  of  fermentation,  must  have  & 
tendency  to  produce  a  sweet  wine  ;  thus  boiling  the 
must  or  drying  the  fruit  will,  by  partially  separating 
the  natural  leaven  and  dissipating  the  water,  occa^ 
sion  such  a  result  as  is  exemplified  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  the  vino  cotto  of  the 
Italians  and  the  vinum  coctum  of  the  ancients,  by 
that  of  Frontignac ,  the  rich  and  luscious  wines  of 
Canary ,  the  celebrated  Tokay,  Vino  Tinto  (Tent  of 
Hungary)  the  Italian  Montefiascone ,  the  Persian 
Schiras,  the  Malmsey  wines  of  Candia,  Chio,  Lesbos , 
and  Tcnedos ,  and  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  wines  of  the  ancients,  as  Chaptal 
observes,  were  so  concentrated  by  boiling,  that  they 
rather  deserve  the  name  of  extracts  or  syrups,  than 
that  of  wines  ;  they  must  have  been  very  sweet,  and 
but  little  fermented  ;  apparently,  to  remedy  this, 
they  were  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  according 
to  Aristotle  and  Galen,  seven  years  was  the  shortest 
period  necessary,  for  keeping  wine  before  it  was  fit 
to  drink,  but  wines  of  a  century  old  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  Horace  boasts  of  his  drinking  Falernian , 
born  at  it  were  with  him,  or  which  reckoned  its  age 
from  the  same  consuls.* 

*  “  O  Nata  mecum  consule  Manlio. —  OJ:  xxi.  Lib :  3. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  abound  with  manifestations  of  the  same  taste,  thus, 

“  I  pete - -  — . . 

Et  Cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli. — Od:  xiv.  Lib;  3. 

Here  Horace  sends  his  Slave  for  a  cask  of  the  wine  on  which  the  Marian 
war  was  recorded,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  sixty-eight  years 
old. 

In  Ode  xxviii.  book  3,  we  find  him  calling  for 
“  Bibuli  Consulis  amphoram.” 

Now  as  Horace  was  born  in  the  Consulate  of  Manlius,  as  above  stated, 
which  happened  A.  U.  C.68S,  and  Bibulus  was  Consul  in  694,  tlie  wine 
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2.  Sparkling  or  Effervescing  Wines,  as 
Champagne,  are  indebted  for  their  characteristic  pro¬ 
perties  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  ;  they  rapidly 
intoxicate,  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol,  which  is 
suspended  in,  or  combined  with  this  gas,  being*  thus 
applied  in  a  sudden  and  very  divided  state  to  a  large 
extent  of  nerv  ous  surface  ;  for  the  same  reason,  their 
effects  are  as  transitory  as  they  are  sudden. 

3.  Dry  and  Light.  These  are  exemplified  by 
the  more  esteemed  German  wines,  as  Hock ,  Rhenish , 
Mayne ,  Moselle ,  Necker ,  and  Efsass ,  and  those  highly 
flavoured  wines,  Burgundy,  Claret ,  Hermitage ,  &c. 
They  contain  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  ardent 
spirit,  and  combine  with  it  the  effect  of  an  acid. 

4.  Dry  and  Strong,  as  Madeira ,  Port ,  Sherry , 
&c.  The  name  Sec,  corruptly  written  Sack,  signifies 
dry;  the  Sec  wine  prepared  at  Xeres*  in  Spain,  is 
called  according  to  our  orthography  Sherris ,  or  Sherry. 
in  the  manufacture  of  Sherry,  JLimef  is  added  to  the 


Biust  have  been  hoarded  from  the  time  that  Horace  was  six  years  of 
age. 

Wine  however  might,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  Poet,  be  too 
old;  he  terms  wine  of  this  description  “  Languidiora  Vina ,”  and  Plautus 
compares  old  wine  which  has  lost  its  relish  and  strength,  to  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  teeth  by  age,  “  Vinum  vetustatc  edeniulum 

The  Romans  had  their  wine  cellars  at  the  top  of  their  houses;  thus 
Horace, 

“  descends  Corvino  jubente. 

The  obiect  of  such  an  arrangement  was  that  the  wine  might  ripen 
sooner  by  the  smoke,  for  their  fires  were  made  in  the  middle  of  their 
rooms,  with  an  opening  above  to  let  out  the  smolce,  which  is  described 
as  rolling  to  the  top  of  the  house,  in  the  Eleventh-  Ode  of  the  Fourth 
Book. 

“  Rotantes  vertice  fumum.” 

*  hypos  signifies  dry.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence. 

f  The  Sack  of  Shakespeare  was  probably  Sherry ;  a  conjecture  which 
receives  additional  strength  from  the  following  passage. 
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grapes,  a  circumstance,  observes  Dr.  Macculloch, 
apparently  conducive  to  its  well  known  dry  quality, 
and  which  probably  acts  by  neutralizing  a  portion  of 
malic  or  tartaric  acid. 

By  the  adulteration  and  medication  of  wines,  three 
principal  objects  are  attempted,  viz.  1.  To  give  them 
strength,  which  is  effected  by  adding  any  ardent  spirit; 
but  the  wine  is  slowly  decomposed  by  it,  2.  To  perfect 
or  change  their  colour,  it  is  very  usual  to  change  white 
wines,  when  they  have  grown  brown  or  rough,  into 
red  wines,  by  means  of  sloes,  or  other  colouring  mat¬ 
ter.  3.  To  lessen ,  or  remove  their  aciditi/.  It  is  well 
known  that  lead  in  different  forms  has  frequently  been 
employed  for  this  purpose ;  the  practice  however  is 
attended  with  most  dangerous  consequences;  but 
which  Dr.  Macculloch  is  inclined  to  believe  has  been 
over-rated,  since  the  compounds  which  this  metal 
forms  with  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids  are  insoluble ; 
but  against  this  argument,  the  decicive  results  of  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  opposed,  and  Fourcroy  conceived 
that  by  the  addition  of  lead,  a  soluble  triple  salt,  an 
aceto-tar Irate  of  lead,  was  produced.  The  fraud  may 
be  easily  detected  by  the  test  *  invented  by  Dr. 

Falstajf. — “  You  rogue,  here’s  lime  in  this  Sack  too  :  There  is 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man :  yet  a  coward  is 
worse  than  a  cup  of  .«ack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward.” 

Huldrick  Van  Speagle,  in  his  “  Famous  Historie  of  most  Drinks  f  says, 

“  Sack  is  no  hijif  ocrite,for  any  man  who  knoivs  what  an  Anagram  is  will  coif  esse 
that  it  is  contained  within  the  litter al  l.tters  and  limmits  of  its  own  name ,  which 
is  to  say,  Cask,  i.  e.  Sack.”  See  Taylor’s  T  ranslation  of  the  Work  of 
the  painful  and  industrious  Huldricke  Van  Speagle,  a  grammatical 
Brewer  of  Lubeclc.  A.D.  1637.  * 

*  Expose  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  powdered  oyster  shells  to  a  white 
heat  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar;  these  are  to  be  put  into  a  strong  bottle  with  common 
water  to  boil  for  an  hour ;  and  the  solution  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted 
into  ounce  phials,  adding  20  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  each.  This  liquor 
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Hahnemann.  The  ancients,  it  appears,  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  property  in  Lead,  for  according-  to 
Pliny,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  improved  the  quality 
of  their  wines  by  immersing-  a  plate  of  lead  in  them.** 
Wine,  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  is  employed  to  ex¬ 
tract  several  of  the  principles  of  vegetables,  and  to 
dissolve  certain  mineral  bodies  :  as  a  solvent,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  liable  to  many  serious  objections,  as  in¬ 
equality  of  strength,  and  uncertainty  of  composition; 
thus  sound  and  perfectly  fermented  dry  wine,  as 
Sherri y,  is  frequently  unable  to  dissolve  iron,  while 
tartarized  antimony  is  instantly  decomposed  by  every 
other.  As  a  menstruum,  to  obtain  an  extract,  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  residuum  which 
it  leaves  by  evaporation. 

Vinum  Aloes.  L.  E.  D.  This  solution  contains 
all  the  virtues  of  the  Aloes,  and  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  tincture.  It  is  a  warm  stomachic  in  doses  of 
f3j  to  fjij,  and  a  stimulating  purgative  when  given 
from  f§  j  to  f|ij. 

Vinum  Ferri.  L.  D.  When  prepared  according 
to  the  London  College,  each  pint  is  stated  to  contain 
22  grains  of  the  red  Oxide  of  Iron  ;  the  strength  how¬ 
ever  must  in  every  case  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
tartar  contained  in  the  wine.  Very  dry  Sherry  is 
frequently  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  iron  until  a 
small  proportion  of  Cream  of  Tartar  be  added  to  it; 
would  it  not  therefore  be  adviseable  to  direct  at  once 
a  given  portion  of  ferrum  tartarizatum  to  be  dissolved 

will  precipitate  the  least  quantity  of  Lead  from  wines  in  a  very  sensible 
black  precipitate.  As  Iron  might  be  accidentally  contained  in  the  wine, 
the  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  prevent  its  precipitation. 

*  Lead  will  not  only  correct  the  acidity  of  wines,  but  remove  the  ran¬ 
cidity  of  oils:  a  property  which  is  well  known  to  Painters,  and  which 
affords  an  expedient  for  making  an  inferior  olive  oil  pass  for  good. 
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in  wine?  The  Dublin  formula  is  more  eligible  than 
that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  since  it  directs  the 
use  of  Rhenish  wine  instead  of  Sherry  as  a  solvent, 
and  iron  wire  in  preference  to  iron  filings',  this  last 
circumstance  is  important,  for  the  purest  iron  can 
only  be  drawn,  and  this  is  most  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Med .  Uses.  It  is  the 
least  unpleasant  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  and 
its  medicinal  activity  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  ages,  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  preparations  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Dose  fgj  to  f^ss. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha.  L.E.D.  The  virtues  of 
this  root  are  completely  extracted  by  Wine.  Dose  as 
an  emetic  from  f 3 ij  to  f § ss :  as  a  diaphoretic  from  Tfyxx 
to  xl.  See  Form.  1,  51. 

Vinum  Opii.  L.E.  This  is  a  vinous  solution  of 
the  extract  of  Opium  combined  with  various  aro¬ 
matics,  which  are  supposed  to  modify  the  effects  of 
the  opium,  while  by  the  substitution  of  the  extract 
for  the  crude  of  opium,  it  is  considered  as  being  less 
likely  to  disturb  the  nervous  system.  I  submit 
whether  the  views  offered  under  the  history  of  Wine, 
respecting*  the  relative  effects  of  combined  and  un¬ 
combined  Alcohol,  might  not  lead  us  by  analogy  to 
prepare  a  more  efficient  vinum  opii ,  and  a  preparation 
less  likely  to  affect  the  stomach  :  by  adding  the  opium 
to  the  wine  during  its  state  of  fermentation,  it  would 
enter  into  intimate  union  with  its  elements,  in  the 
same  way  that  brandy  is  incorporated  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  manipulation  of  fretting  in:  this  suggestion  is* 
also  sanctioned  by  the  generally  acknowledged  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Black  Drop ,  which  I  have  little  doubt 
is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  state  of 

*  Ford’s  Laudanum.  This  is  similar  to  the  Vinum  with  the 
substitution  only  of  a  dilute  spirit  for  the  wine. 
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combination  in  which  the  acetate  of  morphia  exists  in 
the  vinous  menstruum*  See  p.  469.  The  present 
preparation  is  nearly  analogous  to  the  celebrated 
Liquid  Laudanum  *  of  Sydenham,  and  its  degree  of 
narcotic  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tincture* 

Vinum  Veratri.  L.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Eau  Medicinale ,  this  preparation 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  might  be  now  removed  to 
make  room  for  a  Vinum  Colchici. 

ULMI  CORTEX.  L.  E.  D.  (Ulmus  Campestris). 

Elm  Bark . 

Qualities.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste ,  slightly  bitter 
and  mucilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum, 
extractive,  gallic  acid,  and  super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Solubility.  Water  is  its  appiopriate  solvent.  Med. 
Uses.  It  has  been  commended  in  herpetic  eruptions j 
but  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Willan  and  others  it  has  not 
proved  successful ;  it  is  one  of  those  articles  that 
might  be  discarded  from  our  Pharmacopoeia  with 
much  propriety.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct:  Ulmi . 
L.D. 

UNGUENTA.  L.  E.  D.  Ointments. 

These  are  unctuous  substances  analogous  to  Cerates 
except  in  consistence,  which  is  much  less  firm,  and 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  butter  :  formerly,  ointments 
were  numerous  and  complicated  in  their  composition, 
and  surgeons  adapted  with  much  technical  formality 
different  ointments  to  answer  different  indications  : 

*  Laudanum.  Paracelsus  first  bestowed  the  term  Laudanum  upon  a 
preparation  of  Opium,  a  Laudata  ejus  ejficacia^  quasi  Laudatum  medhamerr- 

tum. 
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this  practice  however  has  undergone  a  very  judicious 
reform,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  in  general 
all  that  is  required  in  an  ointment  is  a  suitable  tenacity 
and  consistence,  to  keep  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  soft  and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude 
from  them  the  atmospheric  air;  in  some  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  these  simple  compositions  are  made  the  vehicles 
for  more  active  remedies,  as  in  the  following  prepa¬ 
rations,  viz. 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum.  L.  The  elerni 
and  turpentine  in  this  ointment,  render  it  stimulant 
and  digestive. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Fortius.  L.  The 
precise  nature  of  this  compound  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  until  the  late  researches*  of  Mr. 
Donovan,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  November  1819,5 
which  promise  to  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  efficacious, 
and  economical  mode  of  preparing  it;  for  they  *shew 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  quantity  of  the  ointment  will  be  prepared 
according  to  these  views,  and  be  submitted  to  a  more  extended  series  of 
experiments.  The  oxide  may  be  procured  by  decomposing  Calomel  by 
a  solution  of  pure  potass,  or  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  into  a  caustic  alkaline  solution;  this  oxide  should  be  at  first 
triturated  with  a  little  lard,  in  the  cold,  to  make  the  penetration  com¬ 
plete,  taking  care  that  the  lard  be  quite  free  from  common  salt,  or  else 
Calomel  will  be  the  ultimate  result :  the  mixture  is  now  to  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  heat,  and  it  is  very  important  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
temperature,  for  at  212”  the  oxide  and  lard  will  not  unite,  at  600°  the 
oxide  will  be  decomposed  and  the  mercury  volatilized,  at  500°  and 
400°  the  oxide  is  partially  decomposed,  some  red  oxide  being  formed 
and  mercury  reduced  ;  the  proper  temperature  is  between  300°  and  320*, 
at  which  it  should  be  maintained  for  an  hour,  and  the  ointment  should 
be  stirred  until  cold. 

*  Four  ounces,  troy ,  of  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  six  months  be¬ 
fore,  were  kept  at  212°,  when  it  separated  into  two  distinct  strata,  viz. 
the  upper  one  which  tvas  light  grey,  and  extremely  active  as  a  medicine, 
and  the  under  one,  which  upon  being  triturated  with  magnesia,  yielded 
a  large  proportion  of  metallic  mercury,  and  wjiich  was  not  found  t* 
possess  any  activity. 
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that  in  the  officinal  ointment,  the  mercury  exists  in 
two  different  conditions, — in  the  state  of  metal,  mecha¬ 
nically  mixed ,  and  in  that  of  an  oxyd,  chemically 
combined  with  the  lard,  and  that  the  medicinal  activity 
of  the  ointment  exclusively  resides  in  this  latter 
portion,  the  presence  of  metallic  mercury  not  only 
being  useless  but  injurious,  by  obstructing  the 
absorption  of  the  active  compound  of  the  oxide. 
Mr.  Donovan  accordingly  formed  a  direct  chemical 
combination,  by  continually  agitating  together  lard 
and  black  oxide  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
35 0°  Fah.  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  process^ 
it  appeared  that  every  ounce  of  lard  had  dissolved, 
and  combined  with,  21  grains  of  oxide;  and  from 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  respecting  its  activity, 
it  would  seem  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  officinal 
ointment,  and  moreover  that  it  may  be  introduced 
by  inunction  in  one  third  of  the  time.  The  investi¬ 
gation  is  highly  important,  for  it  not  only  offers  the 
means  of  preparing  a  mercurial  ointment  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  but  one  more  active  and  manageable,  and 
less  liable  to  that  want  of  uniformity  in  strength, 
which  must  always  attend  a  preparation  in  which  so 
much  labour  is  required  for  its  completion  ;  for  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  variation  in  strength  which  will  arise 
from  imperfect  triture,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
practice  to  use  chemical  means,  which  are  not  ad¬ 
missible,  to  facilitate  the  process,  such  as  the  addition 
of  Sulphur ,  which  is  found  to  abridge  very  considerably 
the  labour  requisite  for  the  extinction  of  the  mercury, 
but  it  converts  a  portion  of  the  metal  into  a  Sulphuret , 
and  diminishes  the  power  of  the  unguent.  There  is 
however  a  method  of  facilitating  the  process,  which 
js  not  liable  to  any  apparent  objection,  but  the  theory 
of  its  operation  is  obscure ;  it  consists  in  adding  to 
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the  half  prepared  ointment  a  portion  of  that  which 
has  been  long-  kept ;  which  appears  to  act  as  a  leaven 
to  the  whole  mass. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  quantity 
of  mercury  contained  in  each  of  the  different  ointments 
directed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  in  that 
prepared  according  to  the  process  of  Donovan. 


One  Drachm 
of  the  Bond : 


stronger  ointment  contains  of  Mere  :  30  grs. 
weaker  ointment  .  10  — 


of  the  Edinb  :  common  ointment  .... 

of  the  Dub  *  Sponger  ointment .... 

1  ^  *  \weaker  ointment  .... 

of  that  prepared  according  to  Donovan 


12  — 

30  — 

20  — 


Mercurial  ointment  furnishes  the  most  prompt,  and 
least  exceptionable  mode  of  impregnating  the  system. 
The  external  method  of  administering  mercury,  says 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  always  preferable  to  the  internal, 
because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life 
as  the  stomach,  and  therefore  is  capable  in  itself  of 
bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach.  The  inunction 
is  generally  performed  by  rubbin  g  3ss  to  3j  on  some 
part  of  the  body  where  the  cuticle  is  thin,  generally 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of 
chronic  hepatitis,  when  it  is  more  usually  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  liver,  care  being  taken  that  the 
friction  is  continued  until  every  particle  of  the  ointment 
disappears  ;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  the  operation 
ought  if  practicable  to  be  performed  by  the  patient 
himself:  where  it  has  been  an  object  to  saturate  the 
system  with  mercury  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  have 
witnessed  the  advantage  of  confining,  by  means  of 
slips  of  bladder,  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  in 
each  axilla,  in  addition  to  mercurial  friction  :  camphor, 
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turpentine,  and  other  stimulants  have  been  sometimes 
added  to  the  ointment,  with  a  view  of  promoting  its 
absorption  ;  this  however  is  an  erroneous  practice, 
since  these  acrid  ingredients  soon  produce  pustules 
on  the  skin,  which  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
friction  ;  the  warm  bath  is  a  more  certain,  and  less 
objectionable  adjuvant ,  many  practitioners  therefore 
advise  the  body  to  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  once 
and  again  before  the  course  is  commenced,  and  to 
repeat  it  once  or  twice  a  week  during  its  continuance : 
the  length  of  time  to  be  employed  in  a  course  of 
mercury,  and  the  quantity  to  be  given,  are  circum¬ 
stances  that  must  in  every  case  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  practitioner.  Mercury,  when  introduced 
into  the  body,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  per¬ 
vades  every  part  of  the  system  ;  hence  it  is  the  most 
powerful  evacuant  belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica  ; 
from  its  stimulant  operation,  exerted  directly  or 
indirectly,  we  are  able  to  explain  its  utility  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  it  may  be  made  to  act  according 
to  management  and  circumstances,  as  a  tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic,  diuretic,  cathartic,  sialogogue,  emmena- 
gogue,  or  alterative  ;  but  its  most  important  operation 
is  that  displayed  in  removing  the  diseases  induced  by 
the  syphylitic  poison,  although  its  modus  operandi  is 
still  buried  amongst  the  many  other  arcana  of  physic. 
The  mode  of  directing  and  controlling  the  influence 
of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  is 
now  very  generally  understood,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  full  confidence  in  its  anti-svphilitic  powers  is  as 
universally  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  late  opinions 
which  tend  to  depreciate  its  value  and  to  question  its 
necessity ;  there  is  however  no  advantage  to  be 
gained,  as  was  once  imagined,  by  exciting  profuse 
salivation.  In  its  next  important  application,  that  of 
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curing  chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  dropsy,  a. 
remark  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  results 
of  practice,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  1  think  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  when  the  remedy  has  been 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  salivary 
glands  to  excessive  secretion,  the  urinary  organs 
cease  to  participate  in  its  stimulating  action,  and 
Vice  ' versa ,  for  the  month  is  rarely  affected  when  the 
mercury  runs  off*  by  t  he  kidneys ;  this  may  suggest  a 
precaution  of  some  practical  moment  in  the  treatment 
of  dropsy,  and  it  will  be  generally  judicious  to  accom-* 
pany  the  administration  of  this  metal  with  certain 
diuretics,  in  order  to  direct  its  operation  to  the 
kidneys;*  and  it  would  seem,  that  for  such  an  object 
those  diuretic  medicines  should  be  preferred  that  act 
'primarily  on  the  organs,  as  alkalies  and  their  combi¬ 
nations,  squill,  &c.  :  the  success  of  such  a  plan  of 
treatment  will  also  depend  greatly  upon  the  exact 
period  at  which  these  remedies  are  administered ;  it 
will  for  instance  be  right  to  wait  until  the  system  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  under  mercurial  influence.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the  mercury  runs 
off  by  the  bowels,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  all,  or  of  a 
great  share  of,  the  benefit  to  be  expected.  In  certain 
cases,  the  lymphatic  vessels  seem  to  resist  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  mercury,  and  to  refuse  the  conveyance  of 
it  to  the  general  circulation  u  l  have  already  thrown 

*  Whenever  it  is  our  object  to  direct  the  mercurial  impression  to  any 
particular  organ,  we  should  if  possible  rouse  its  excitability  by  some 
specific  stimulus.  An  exception,  however,  to  this  doctrine  would  seem 
to  offer  itself  in  the  fact,  that  children  at  the  period  of  dentition  are 
not  readily  salivated  ;  a  priori ,  we  should  have  certainly  supposed  that 
a  predisposition  to  a  flux  of  saliva,  would  have  produced  a  contrary 
effect.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  conclude  that  those  organs  are  indisposed 
to  take  on  any  action  that  may  be  incompatible  with^  or  adverse  to  tha£ 
•of  dentition. 
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out  some  vague  hints  upon  this  subject,  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  work  (p.  1 15),  and  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  some  farther  remarks,  which  i  apprehend  bear  upon 
this  question  under  the  following  article. 

Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei.  E. 
This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  grey  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  three  parts  ofaxunge:  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose,  a  priori^  that  as  the  whole  of  the  mercury 
in  this  ointment  is  oxidized,  its  adoption  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  labour  required  for 
the  preparation  of  the  common  mercurial  ointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  combination  of  equal  if 
not  superior  efficacy;  but  experience  has  not  justified 
the  conclusion,  for  it  has  been  found  to  possess  little  or 
no  activity;  the  consideration  of  it  is  therefore  introduced 
into  this  work,  not  on  account  of  its  utility,  but  as  an 
object  upon  which  I  may  pause  with  advantage,  to 
offer  those  observations  which  its  history  is  so  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  illustrate  :  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  renders  this  preparation  inert,  will  now 
receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Donovan,  as  related  in  the  preceding 
article;  in  short,  it  is  a  mechanical  mixture)  instead 
of  a  chemical  combination ;  and  I  beg  again  to  urge 
the  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  to  offer  the 
present  example  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  views 
I  have-already  submitted  upon  the  subject.  By  sub¬ 
jecting  this  ointment  for  some  hours  to  a  heat  of  SOO0, 
it  would  without  doubt  become  an  active  preparation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lymphatics  offer  less  resistance 
to  the  ingress  of  a  mineral  body  into  the  system  when 
it  is  presented  to  them  in  combination  with  some  ani¬ 
mal  substance,  which  must  alone  be  regarded  as  their 
peculiar  stimulus,  and  the  only  matter  which  they  are 
destined  perpetually  to  receive  and  convey;  for  the 
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same  physiological  reason,  the  lacteals  may  probably 
take  up  iron  with  greater  readiness,  when  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  vegetable  matter,  than  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach  in  a  more  purely  mineral  form ; 
( see  page  381.) 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  L.  This 
weaker  preparation  is  sometimes  preferred,  as  it  irri¬ 
tates  the  skin  less;  it  is  however  principally  used  as 
a  topical  dressing  to  venereal  sores,  and  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  kill  vermin  on  the  body. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  L.E.D. 
vulgo  Citrine  Ointment .  It  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
and  alterative  ;  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  simple  ointment  or  almond  oil,  it  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  a  specific  in  opthalmia  tarsi,  smeared 
upon  the  cilia  every  night  at  bed  time. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi.  L. 
An  excellent  stimulant  application,  well  adaptsd 
for  giving  energy  to  indolent  ulcers.  If  mixed  with 
any  ointment  containing  resin,  it  loses  its  red  colour, 
passing  through  olive  green  to  black,  which  depends 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  red  into  the  black  oxide 
of  mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Prjecipitati  Alei. 
L.  Stimulant,  and  detergent. 

Unguentum  Lytt^e.  L.  As  the  active  ingre- 
dient  in  this  ointment  is  derived  from  an  infusion  of 
the  Lyttg?,  it  is  extremely  mild,  and  frequently  in¬ 
efficacious  ;  the  ceratum  Ij/tlce  furnishes  a  more  certain 
application. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquidje.  L.E.D.  Tar  Oint¬ 
ment.  This  ointment  has  been  much  extolled  for  the 
removal  of  tetter,  and  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 

Unguentum  Resina  NrGRA;.  L.  olim,  Ungs 
Basilicum  nigrum .  Digestive  and  stimulant. 
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Unguentum  Sambuci.  L.D.  It  possesses  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  simple  ointment. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris.  L.E.D.  Thisointment 
is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Lard  and  Sulphur,  al¬ 
though  it  would  appear  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
latter  exists  also  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 
Med.  Uses.  A  specific  in  the  itch.  Dr.  Bateman  pro¬ 
poses  a  combination,  equally  efficacious,  but  which  has 
not  the  same  disagreeable  smell  ;  vis.  u  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce ;  rose  water,  one 
ounce ;  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  one  drachm  ;  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  Bergamot,  half  a  fuid  drachm ;  sublimed  sul¬ 
phur,  hog’s  lard,  of  each  eleven  ounces.  Mix  them.” 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum.  L.  More 
stimulating  than  the  simple  ointment,  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  white  hellebore  ;  it  is  frequently  found  to 
excite  too  much  irritation. 

Unguentum  Veratri.  L.D.  It  is  used  for  the 
cure  of  scabies,  but  is  less  certain  than  the  ointment 
of  sulphur. 

Unguentum  Zinci.  L.  E.  D.  Astringent  and 
stimulant;  very  beneficial  in  some  species  of  ophthal¬ 
mia,  smeared  upon  the  tarsi,  every  night. 


UVAE  URSI  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Arbutus  UvaUrsi.) 

Uva  Ur  si ,  Bear -berry,  or  Trailing  Arbutus. 
Bear's  Whortle-berry ,  Wild  Cranberry,  &?c. 

Qualities.  Odour ,  slight,  resembling  that  of 
hysoif  tea ;  Taste ,  bitterish,  and  sub-astringent. 


*  Baxley’s  Itch  Ointment.  This  is  a  very  complicated  combina¬ 
tion  ;  containing  Nitre ,  Alum ,  Sulphate  of  Zinc ,  and  Cinnabar ,  made  intc 
an  ointment  with  Olive  oil  and  Lard,  and  perfumed  with  the  essentia! 
oils  ox  Anise  > Seeds,  Origanum  ^  and  Lavender ;  and  coloured  with  Alkanet 
toot, 
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Chemical  Composition.  Tannin,  mucilage,  gallic 
acid,  extractive,  resin,  and  traces  ofTime.  Solubi¬ 
lity.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 
Med.  Uses.  The  ancients  employed  it  on  account 
of  its  astringency,  the  moderns  however  have  ex¬ 
hibited  it  for  various  diseases,  and,  it  would  seem, 
without  any  theory  respecting  its  modus  operand! ;  but 
it  has  at  length  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  probably, 
with  justice ;  when  it  is  administered,  the  form  of 
powder  is  preferred,  and  in  doses  from  to  33. 

ZINC!  OXYDUM.  L.E.D. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

This  is  occasionally  used  internally  as  a  tonic,  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  however 
principally  employed  externally,  as  a  mild  but  efficient 
astringent;  viz.  (Jng:  Zinci.  Adulteration.  Dr. 
Roloff  of  Magdeburgh  has  lately  discovered  the 
casual  presence  of  Arsenic  in  this  oxide  ;  by  boiling 
the  substance  in  distilled  water,  and  assaying  the  so¬ 
lution  with  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  its  pre¬ 
sence  may  be  instantly  recognised  ;  Chalk  may  be 
detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  exciting  an  effervescence  ; 
and  While  Lead ,  by  its  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead.  It  ought  to  be  volatile. 

ZINCI  SULPHAS.  L.E.D. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc ,  olim,  White  Vitriol. 

Qualities.  Form ,  crystals,  which  are  four-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids ;  they  are 
slightly  efflorescent ;  Taste ,  styptic,  metallic,  and 
slightly  acidulous.  Chemical  Composition.  One 
proportional  of  oxide,  and  one  proportional  of  acid  ; 


its  crystals  contain  seven  proportionals  of  water. 
Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  2*5  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  al  ohol.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  A Ikalies ;  earths ;  h ydro- 
sulphurets ;  astringent  vegetable  infusions;  Milk. 
Med.  Uses.  Tonic,  astringent,  and,  in  large  doses 
emetic,  {Form.  4.)  As  an  emetic  «t  operates  directly, 
and  otters  therefore  a  prompt  resource  in  cases  of 
poison,  or  where  an  immediate  discharge  from  the 
stomach  is  required  ;  it  appears  to  differ  from  most 
remedies  of  this  nature,  in  not  proving  diaphoretic  in 
smaller  doses  :  in  spasmodic*  coughs  it  is  administered 
with  the  best  effects,  especially  when  combined  with 
camphor  or  myrrh,  ( Form.  105)  :  in  affections  of  the 
chest  attended  with  inordinate  secretion,  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  much  benefit  from  its  exhibition,  particularly 
when  presented  in  the  form  of  lozenge;  and,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of grs.  ij  to  fjj, 
it  forms  a  useful  injection  in  fluor  albus,  &c.  Dose, 
as  an  emetic  from  grs.(x  to  33s — as  a  tonic,  and  as¬ 
tringent,  from  grs.  j  to  ij.  Officinal  Prep. 
Liquor:  Alum:  comp:  (b^)  L.  Solutio  Sulphatis 
Zinci.  E.  Solutio  Acetatis  Zinci ,  (g.)  E.  Tinctura 
Acetatis  Zinci.  (g.)  D.  Adulterations.  The 
white  vitriol  of  commerce  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
medicine,  without  previous  purification,  since  it  gene¬ 
rally  contains  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 

ZINGIBERIS  RADIX.  L.E.D.  (Zinziber  Offici¬ 
nalis.)  Ginger  Root. 

Chemical  Composition.  '  Volatile  oil,  fecula, 
and  resino-extractive  matter;  on  the  first  of  these 

*The  various  quack  remedies  advertised  for  the  cure  of  the  hooping 
<s-‘gh  are  either  Opiate ,  or  medicines  composed  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
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principles  its  well  known  flavour  and  odour  depend  3 
but  its  pungency  resides  in  the  last.  Solubility. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  extract  its  virtues.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  highly  stimulant,  and  is  therefore  fre^ 
quently  beneficial  in  flatulent  cholic,  dyspepsia,  and 
gout ;  it  is  however  more  generally  employed  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  remedies  to  promote  their  efficacy,  or 
to  correct  their  operation,  (see  Form .  40,  67,)  and  it 
is  found,  that  it  does  not  produce  the  ill  effects  of 
those  spices,  whose  virtues  reside  in  an  acrid  oil. 
Dose,  of  the  powder  grs.  x  to  £j.  Officinal  Prep. 
Syrup:  Z  in  gib :  L.E,D.  Syrup:  Rhamni:  (d.)  L. 
Tinct:  Zingzb :  L.D.*  Tinct:  Cinnamom:  comp:  ( b.) 
L.  Acid:  Sulphuric :  aromat :  E.  Confectio  Opii 
L.  Confectio  Scammon :  (d.)  L.D.  Inf  us  :  Sennaz. 
( d .)  L.  Puhis  Cinnamom  :  comp  :  ( b .)  L.E.D. 

Pulv:  Scammon:  comp:  (d.)  L.D.  Pulv:  Senzzce 
comp:  (d).  L.  Pil:  Aloes.  D.  Pill:  Scillce  comp  : 
L.D.  Vinum  Aloes.  L.E.D.  Adulterations. 
The  powder  is  rarely  met  with  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  purity  :  there  are  two  varieties  of  ginger  in  the 
market,  viz.  the  Blacky  produced  by  scalding  the  root, 
and  afterwards  hastily  drying  it  in  the  sun  ;  and  the 
fVhite ,  being  that  which  has  been  carefully  washed, 
scraped,  and  gradually  dried. 

*  Oxley’s  Concentrated  Essence  of  Jamaica  Ginger. — A  mere 
solution  of  Ginger  in  rectified  spirit. 

Ginger  Beer  Powders. —White  sugar  3  j  ginger  grs.  v,  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  grs  xxvj,  in  blue  paper.  Tartaric  acid  grs.  xxx, 
in  each  ’white  paper.  These  proportions  are  directed  for  half  a  pint  of 
•water. 

Ginger  Beer.  The  following  is  the  receipt  by  which  this  popular 
beverage  is  prepared.  Take  of  lump  sugar  half  a  pound  ;  of  cream  of 
tartar  half  an  ounce  ;  Bruised  Ginger  an  ounce ;  boiling  water  one 
gallon.  Ferment  for  twenty-four  hours  with  yeast. 

Preserved  Ginger.. — That  from  India  is  almost  transparent,  while 
that  manufactured  in  Europe  is  always  opaque  and  fibrous. 

FINIS . 
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